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Ir we were called upon to exhibit 
the“true character and the disas- 
trous effects of tyranny and bi- 
gotry, we should not fix on the 
excesses of the Papal government, 
nor even on the iron-handed sway 
of the tribunal of Torquemada, as 
anording the most striking illus- 
trations, but we should point at 
once to the boasted siecle of Louis 
the Fourteenth of France. That 
monarch’s reign displayed a sin- 
gular combination of discordant 
qualities, Affecting to be the mu- 


nificent and large-minded patron 


of literature, he was the fierce and 
fanatical persecutor of liberal opi- 
nions and of private conscience : 
magnificent in his tastes and ha- 
bits, he was mean in his prejudices 
and superstitions: lofty and im- 
perious in his feelings and his 
public acts, he was°a shackled 
slave to the domination of his con- 
fessor. A libertine and a devotee, 
an aspirant after universal mo- 
narchy, and a mal-administrator of 
his own kingdom, Louis the great, 
in an age of mental illumination, 
revived the atrocious and narrow- 
minded policy of the dark ages ; 
he invoked the foul spirit of Do- 
minic, and renewed the bloody 
crusades of Languedoc, in the 
murderous visitations of the Ce- 
vennes. The memory of earlier 
oppressors may claim some mitiga- 
tion of censure, since they only 
acted up to the temper and the 
maxims of their times, but the 

of Henry the Fourth 
should have taken for his model 
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the character of his illustrious an- 
cestor, and regulated his pdlicy by 
a generous and comprehensive 
system. If he were ignorant of 
the rights of conscience, it was, 
at best, a voluntary ignorance, 
since they had been explained and 
enforced by the great writers of 
the Reformation, and, in England, 
they had been urged with admir- 
able eloquence and energy, by the 
brilliant and high-minded men 
whose immortal works appeared 
during the period of the Common- 
wealth. Nor was his own king- 
dom so poor in honourable and 
accomplished characters, but that 
it might have supplied him with 
able and honest counsellors, who 
would have shown him the way of 
rectitude and true glory. But he 
sought them in the wrong direc- 
tion; he had been trained in an 
erroneous school; his notions of 
fame and distinction were of the 
vulgar cast, and he found their 
gratification in the invasion of his 
neighbours, and in visiting his 
Protestant subjects with privation, 
exile, torture, and death. A right 


feeling of the dignity of his reign, 


and the security of his throne, 
would have moved him to cherish 
that meritorious class of citizens ; 
to protect them in their civil and 
religious immunities, and to ac- 
count such men as Basnage, Bo- 
chart, Claude, and Du Bose, among 
the brightest paren re = 
kingdom. He ju i y, 
pam ny and, ia the opinion of his 
priests and parasites, more wisely ; 
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he drove from their native land, 
thousands of industrious artisans, 
who carried to rival countries the 
manufactures of France; he wasted 
their homes and their fields with 
fire and sword; he gave up their 
wives and daughters to violation, 
their pastors to banishment and 
to death ; and he obtained, in re- 
ward of these high achievements, 
from his miserable flatterers, the 
titles of the second Charlemagne, 
and the modern Theodosius. 

At this gloomy period, the Pro- 
testant churches of France were 
under the guidance of able and 
exemplary ministers, and their af- 
fairs were conducted with an ad- 
mirable union of firmness and dis- 
cretion. Claude and Du Bosc 
seem to have been the principal 
agents in their public transactions, 
not from any arrogated eminence, 
but by the common consent both 
of the clergy and laity. The first 
appears to have been their great 
polemic. On all] occasions where 
theological skiil was requisite, he 
was put forward. He wrote the 
historical defence of their commu- 
nity; he engaged in the controversy 
with the Jesuit Nouet ; he en- 
countered, en champ clos, the formi- 
dable Bossuet, and, by his antago- 
nist’s own confession, at one period 
of their dispute, drove him to the 
wall; in short, wherever knowledge 
and dexterity in argument were 
required, Claude was looked to by 
the French Protestants with cleer- 
ful confidence, as the unconquer- 
ed and unwearied defender of their 
cause. The talents of Du Bosc 
appear to have been of a different 
kind, though equally distinguish- 
ed, and quite as important to 
the well-being of the Reformed 
churches. His exterior was strik- 
ing. He was tall and well made, 
his presence was majestic, his man- 
ners, were graceful, and he was 
master of a ready and persuasive 
eloquence. Under the trying cir- 
cumstances which involved the 
body to which he belonged, these 


vivor. 
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qualities were invaluable, inas- 
much as they fitted him in a pecu- 
liar manner for the arduous task 
of negociating with the French 
court and administration in behalf 
of his persecuted fellow-Chris- 
tians. Hence he became the po- 
litical representative of the Sy- 
nodical churches, and, in the most 
difficult transactions, conducted 
himself with exemplary firmness 
and discretion. The most tempt- 
ing offers were made to him by the 


partizans of Rome ; carte blanche - 


was repeatedly tendered ; he was 
told to take his choice of all tliat 
was within the king’s command, 
but none of these things moved 
him, and he seems, in truth, to 
have counted these things but loss, 
in comparison with holding fast 
his faith and a pure conscience. 
This eminent man was born at 
Bayeux, in Normandy, Feb. 21, 
1623. His parents were highly 
respectable in station and in cha- 
racter. His father had been twice 
married, but of thirteen children, 
the subject of this memoir was 
the youngest, and the sole sur- 
He studied at the Protes- 
tant Colleges of Montauban and 
Saumur, and at the early age of 
23, was appointed to the ehurch 
of Caen, where he had for his se- 
nior colleague, the celebrated Bo- 
chart. His brilliant qualities soon 
extended his reputation, and stre- 
nuous endeavours were repeatedly 
made to induce his removal to 
Paris. His flock, however, were 
not willing to lose his services, 
while he seems to have been un- 
feignedly reluctant to leave his 
pastoral charge, and the efforts of 
the most important church in 
France were ineffectual, though 
supported by the pressing repre- 
sentations of several individuals 
high in rank and influence. His 
first published sermon, “ The tears 
of Peter,” involved him ina vex- 
atious strife with the Romanists, 
who were exceedingly annoyed 
by some of the strong expressions 
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which he had not hesitated to use. 
He charged them with worship- 
ping a morsel of bread, instead of 
the Saviour, with subjecting the 
Divine Redeemer to the lowest dis- 
grace, and with changing a God 
worthy of supreme adoration, into 
an object of scandal and contempt, 
unable to protect itself from the at- 
tacks of vermin. Happily he had 
powerful protectors, and his oppo- 
nents were silenced. 

The restoration in 1660 of the 
line of Stuart to the English crown, 
seems to have been an event high- 
ly gratifying to the feelings of Du 
Bosc, and we are sorry to be com- 
pelled to say that the expression 
of his joy was accompanied by 
circumstances which exhibit his 
consistency of principle on the 
subject of. ecclesiastical discipline 
in no very favourable light. In 
a letter of congratulation, address- 
ed to Dr. Brevint, chaplain to 
Charles II., he availed himself of 
the opportunity, to launch out 
into an eulogium of Episcopacy 
which appears glaringly at va- 
riance with the habits and maxims 
of Presbyterianism. After having 
applied, with singularly bad taste, 
to use no harsher term, the fol- 
lowing language to the restored 
monarch— 

—** Thus it may be said that your 
king is a stune cut out without hands, like 
that of Daniel ; and I wish, with all my 
heart, that this stone, after having smit- 
ten the vain statue and horrible Colossus 
of that monstrous Republic which had 
erected itself in your kingdom, after 
having broken it and crushed it into 
dust, inay become a great mountain, and 


Jill the whole eurth with its name and 


glory,”’— 
he goes on to run a somewhat 
whimsical parallel between the 
adventures of Charles and the 
life of ‘David, concluding with a 
flourish about the anxiety mani- 
fested by the king for the re- 
edification of the temple of the 
Lord, in other words, the English 
Hierarchy. 

«1 learn,”” he writes, ‘‘ that this 
prince bas the zeal of David, that he 


aveisaae 


glows with desire to rebuild the house 
of God, as well as his own; and that it 
will be his object to place the Church in 
so good a condition, as that those who 
kuow the genius of Christianity will find 
nothing to censure. I learn that he in- 
tends to re-establish Episcopacy, but in 
a state so moderate and reformed, that 
it will present the complete aspect of the 
ancient discipline of the church.” 

Did not the other portions of 
the letter prove that Du Bose was 
perfectly serious, and were it not 
apparent from other passages of 
his lite, that he had a very cour- 
tier-like reverence for the kingly 
character, it might be imagined 
that the worthy minister of the 
Church of Caen was here indulg- 
ing himself in a little grave irony. 
This, however, is clearly not the 
case, and in the utter improbabi- 
lity of so complete an ignorance of 
the “ merry monarch’s” character, 
as to perinit the supposition that 
these anticipations were genuine, 
we can only imagine that, if they 
were not absolute grimace, they 
were a “policizing” manceuvre, 
an ingenious innuendo, intended 
to suggest the expediency, and 
beneficial character of the mea- 
sures in question. But Du Bose 
dloes not stop here ; he goes on to 
assert roundly that We, speaking 
of course in the name of his breth- 
ren, 

© We do not object to Episcopacy 
when well and lawfully ‘administered, 
though, in our kingdom, we live under 
a different discipline. How can such 
an opinion be entertained of us, after 
the authoritative declaration made by 
Calvin in his letter to Cardinal Sadoiet, 
speaking of the order and dignity of 
bishops, when they confine themselves 
withia the laws of their duty, and the 
limits of a Christian moderation? If 
there should be found, said he, persons 
who refuse to respect such a hieracchy 
with veverence and obedience, I ac- 
knowledge them guilty of all kinds of 
auathemu,” 

Weare perfectly aware that Du 
Bose and Calvin were not Inde- 
pendents, and that as Presbyterians 
they were not unlikely to entertain 
sufficiently exaggerated notions of 
ecclesiastical authority, yet we 
cannot help expressing our surprise 
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that they should have allowed 
themselves in such language as 
this, and our suspicion that it had 
in it more of adulation than sin- 
cerity. Writing unofficially, and 
with the courteous unreserve of 
private and friendly intercourse, 
they might be anxious to push con- 
cession to its utmost limit, and to 
break down as much of the inter- 
vening barrier as might have the 
appearance of hostile separation. 
But this is a dangerous species of 
trifling ; when principles are in 
question, it behoves to be clear 
and decided, and, while main- 
taining charity and courtesy to 
the very extremity of debate, to 
leave no ground for the imputation 
of hesitancy or insincerity. We 
regret that the great length of 
this very curious document pre- 
vents us from inserting it entire ; 
it proceeds in a sort of strophe 
and antistrophe, at one time prais- 
ing Episcopacy, at another avow- 
ing Presbyterianism ; then com- 


plimenting the first as fairly claim- 


ing an antiquity of 1500 years, 
and anon hinting that it is en- 
tirely unscriptural. 
ever, but fair to state that the 
closing paragraphs are written in 
a very impressive strain, and with 
an evident anxiety to suggest such 
measures’ as should produce ~ 
effect of general vinden: 7 

recommends general sabmisdon ¢ to 
the system itself, but he urges 
modifications which would make 
its claims far more plausible. He 
enforces the privation of pomp 
and power ; he would prevent the 
bishop from acting without the 
sanction of his presbytery ; in the 
ordination and deposition of pas- 
tors, as well as in the infliction of 
ecclesiastical punishment, he would 
make the consent of that body a 
sine qua non; and, lastly, he 
would make the bishop respon- 
sible to the Synod! Alas, for 
Epi y, were it thus shorn of 
its honours, wealth, and influence ! 
—we do not wonder at the little 
effect produced by this appeal on 
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It is, how-. 
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the minds of men eagerly engaged 
in indemnifying themselves for 
past privations, and in grasping at 
the coveted appendages of office, 
from which their Presbyterian 
monitor would cut them off. He 
concludes with strong intreaties, 
that the court chaplain would use 
his influence with his royal master 
to these desirable ends. Brevint’s 
answer was courtéous, cautious, 
general, and would, we imagine, 
give.Du Bosc a pretty intelligible 
notion of the sort of moderation 
which it was intended to exercise. 
The English Presbyterians do not 
seem to have relished the terms of 
this proposed comprehension ; they 
knew the men with whom they 
had to deal, and they must have 
been aware, that nothing was 
designed on the part of the lead- 
ing Episcopalians, but rigorous 
exclusion, and harassing persecu- 
tion. The letter of Du Bose was 
noticed in some of their publica- 
tions, in language of complaint 
and censure. His sentiments, in 
other respects, were little to the 
English taste. He was a thorough 
Frenchman in his political feel- 
ings, and permitted himself so far 
to depart from decency and truth 
as to apply to John Milton the 
epithet ‘“* atheist!” witness the 
following epigram which turns 
upon a miserable, if not an im- 
pious conceit. 
In MILTONEM. 

Nil mirum rabido si Reges impetit ore 

Milto,—vocat Reges paginasacra Deos, 
Est Atheus Milto, Regum binc acerrimus 

hostis, 

Vellet quippe omnes tollere posse Deos. 

We are glad to pass from these 
less favourable views of the senti- 
ments of Du Bosc, to transactions 
in which he exhibited at once the 
meekness of a Christian minister, 
and the firmness of a Christian 
confessor. In 1664, the Jesuits 
succeeded in procuring a lettre de 
cachet, separating him from his 
flock, and exiling him to Chalons. 
It seems, however, to have been 
sufficiently understood that this 
visitation was not the result of 
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any very heavy delinquency, since 
he was treated with the greatest 
consideration by the leading in- 
habitants of that city. The bishop, 
a nobleman of the house of De 
Herse Vialart, paid him particular 
attention, and insisted on his re- 
gularly dining twice a week at 
his table. On one occasion when 
doing the honours of his episcopal 
palace, and exhibiting its splendid 
apartments, and costly furniture, 
he asked his visiter what he thought 
of all this pomp, and whether it 
had an apostolical appearance. 
Du Bose dextrously evaded the 
difficulty by replying that as M. de 
Vialart was Count as well as Bishop 
of Chalons, he was entitled by his 
civil rank to privileges which might 
be unsuitable to a simple ecclesi- 
astic—and that he saw nothing in 
his mansion or his domestic ar- 
rangements, which exceeded the 
licensed magnificence of a peer of 
France. His forced residence at 
Chalons lasted only six months, 
and his ‘return to Caen was cele- 
brated by a kind of public triumph. 
A nobleman of the Romish reli- 
givn, a notorious debauchee, but 
openly avowing his partiality to 
such of the Protestant mini- 
sters as were remarkable for abi- 
lity, and holding the talents of 
Du Bose in the highest admira- 
tion, determined on having a 
drinking-bout in honour of his 
release. He invited for that pur- 
pose two Cordeliers well known 
to him for their convivial habits, 
and plied them so effectually that 
one of them died upon the spot. 


He waited on Du Bosc the next 


morning, and informed him, that 
he had felt it his duty to sacrifice 
a monk to the public joy—that 
the offering would have been more 
complete, if it had been a Jesuit, 
but that he hoped the will would 
be taken for the deed, and that, 
under all the circumstances, a 
Cordelier would be considered as 
a satisfactory substitute. 

But greater and more harass- 


ing difficulties than any which he 
had ever yet encountered were 
preparing for Du Bose. The ruin 
of the Protestants had been de- 
termined, and a series of minor 
persecutions prepared the way for 
the final and faithless revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. In the 
protracted struggle which the 
churches maintained through the 
medium of their deputies, this 
great man took the lead, and made 
frequent journies to Paris for the 
purpose of negociation. Having 
had frequent and successful dis- 
cussions with the provincial Inten- 
dants, who cofmmeneed their at- 
tacks on the great charter of the 
French Protestants by endea- 
vouring to get possession of the 
title-deeds of their churches, he 
repaired to the capital, where a 
general deputation had collected 
from the different consistories. 
The great object was to obtain an 
audience of the King, and this was 
so far gained, as that his majesty 
consented to admit one of the 
ministers, and fixed on Du Bosc 
as the individual. This interview 
took place on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, 1668, and gave rise to hopes 
which were by no means realized. 
Louis was in his cabinet, alone, 
standing, and uncovered; and Du 
Bose, advancing with the pre- 
scribed number of bows, was per- 
mitted to state his case, which he 
did in a very manly though re- 
spectful way. Louis replied, Du 
Bosc, by permission, rejoined, and 
the conference being closed, re- 
tired. After the audience, the 
King entered the Queen’s apart- 
ment where the court was col- 
lected, and addressing his consort, 
said “ Madam, I have just been 
listening to the best speaker in 
my kingdom ;” then turning to 
those who were present, he added, 
—* I certainly never heard any 
man speak so well.” The Queen 
asking who it was, he replied, that 
it was Du Bosc, a minister of Caen, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 
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No. XLIV. 
SELF-JUDGMENT. 


*¢ If we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged.””—1 Cor. xi. 31. 


Tuene are few points of Christian 
duty that have been more fre- 
quently or more eloquently urged 
than the necessity of self-examina- 
tion and self-judgment, but it is 
to be feared that both exhortation 
and remonstrance, though they 
may have been successful in awa- 
kening the feelings, have too often 
failed in the endeavour to press 
conviction onward to practice. 
Self-examination, indeed, is an 
exercise of which the expediency 
is allowed by all, and there are 
perhaps very few who have not 
at some period or other of their 
lives engaged in it. Affliction 
has forced it on them, and grief 
may have softened their spirits 
and made it welcome. The cala- 
mitous results of erroneous reason- 
ing or criminal indulgence may 
have constrained the mind to look 
back upon itself, and to review its 
career. But all this falls miserably 
short of the severe task imposed on 
us in the text. Self-examination 
must be pushed home before it can 
become self-judgment, and until it 
reach this point it can scarcely be 
said to deserve a better name than 
self-deception. The human heart 
is skilful in the invention of pal- 
liatives ; it shrinks from the harsh 
treatment on which the cure of its 
maladies depends, and it will run 
the whole circle of delusive devices 
before it will submit to the pain- 
ful remedy. Our characters must 

into the crucible, and pass 
through the fire of assay, before 
their dross can be purged away. 


ie 


Self-condemnation is a part of the 
great spiritual process through 
which the children of God are led 
by the Holy Ghost ; and he will 
be found the wisest Christian on 
whom it has been most deeply 
wrought., That prayer will be 
most effectual at a throne of grace 
which rises from the lowest depths 
of humiliation. 

In our meditations on this im- 
portant subject we shall endea- 
vour, . 


Ist. To enforce the duty of self- 
judgment. 

2d. To exhibit some of the diffi- 
culties which interfere with its 
exercise. 

3d. To point out the means of 
its effectual performance. 

4th. By way of improvement, 
to set forth the advantages which 
should operate as motives to its 
faithful and persevering discharge. 


Ist. Let us fix our attention on 
the duly of judging ourselves, 
That we are justified in the use of 
this emphatic term; will appear 
from a twofold view. Let us then 
consider it, first, positively, as it 
regards ourselves and human cha- 
racter in general. It is clear, be- 
yond the necessity for argument, 
that man’s happiness depends, if 
not wholly yet to a large extent, 
on the knowledge of himself. Ig- 
norance here is a ruinous defect 
at the very foundation of enjoy- 
ment. We may establish this by 
a reference to the two great fea- 
tures of character, the understaund- 
ing and the passions. These are 
the main sources of human misery 
when unaccompanied by self- 
knowledge. The uncultivated 
mind has uo basis for genuine 
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happiness—the victim of unbri- 
dled appetite is the prey of unut- 


terable wretchedness. Now no 
man will attain to intellectual emi- 
nence, until he have condemned 
himself of want of knowledge, 
and none will participate in the 
blessings of pure and tranquil fe- 
licity, until they are self-judged 
of passionate infirmity. But the 
most important view of this duty is 
to be found in its relative aspect. 
If we look within ourselves, and 
then look upwards to a holy and 
sin-abhorring God, what bold 
tongue will dare to articulate a syl- 
lable of self-acquittal ? Guilt, inde- 
lible guilt, is written on the record 
of man’s thoughts and life. The 
myriads who are rushing forward 
on the awful road to an eternal 
world in apparent levity of spirit, 
are gay only in the absence of 
reflection. One glance at their 
own hearts, one return upon their 
real condition, accompanied by a 
realizing view of the dreadful pu- 
rity of Jehovah, would quench 
their mirth in happier sadness. 
Ah! if the holiest saint must 
tremble here, and betake himself 
to an atoning sacrifice and a spot- 
less righteousness as his only con- 
fidence, what must be the terrors 
of those who thus awake to the 
conviction of their state before 
God, without the hope of recon- 
ciliation through the Lamb that 
was slain! But these are salutary 
terrors, the stern discipline of the 
Law scourging us to Christ—the 
severities of self-judgment prepar- 
ing us, through the divine bles- 
sing, for the renovation of our na- 
ture, the sanctification of our heart, 
and the glorious manifestation of 
the sons of God.~ If then it be 
wise in man to shun his heaviest 
misery, and to seek his only hap- 
piness; if it be duty to hate that 
which is hateful to infinite purity, 
and to condemn that which is alike 
injurious to human happiness and 
opposed to the Divine commands, 
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the necessity for judging ourselves 
is at once placed in the strongest 
light. 

2. It is not, however, meant to 
conceal that there are great diffi- 
cullies in the way of the exercise 
of this duty. That destructive 
infirmity of spirit which usurps 
the name of self love, is, in count- 
less instances, a fatal obstruction. 
To examine ourselves is hard, but 
to condemn ourselves is impossible 
to unaided man. Remorse is too 
painful to be retained, unless when 
forced upon us by external circum- 
stances. Conscience is a tremen- 
dous agent, and when we are 
dragged before its tribunal, its 
inflictions are so intolerable that 
our reluctance to present ourselves 
voluntarily at its bar, can excite 
no wonder. The influence of the 
world, throws another stumbling- 
block in the path of duty. All 
men seek pleasure, though all are 
mistaken both in the object with 
which they identify it, and in the 
methods by which they propose to 
attain it. This agreement in the 
search, brings with it a disposition 
to combine in its pursuit, and the 
social principle which was given 
as the source of security and 
strength, thus becomes the element 
of error and destruction. We see 
our fellow-men joyous, and we 
desire to partake their joy—we 
follow after mirth, voluptuousness, 
fame, and these our infatuations 
keep us back from following 
Christ. We breathe an infectious 
atmosphere, and refuse to pass into 
a region of health; we walk ina 


‘dark place, and close our ear 


against the compassionate voice 
which calls from the realm of 
light—“ come up hither.” But 
we have a sterner foe, a deadlier 
antagonist than even ourselves or 
the world, in him who is the un- 
relenting and the indefatigable 
enemy of our souls. He it is who 
is active for our destruction when 
all other hostilities are suspended 
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—who watches for our fall when 
other agents of mischief sleep. 
He it is who keeps alive the feel- 
ings of self-indulgence, and fills 
the mind with unhallowed con- 
templations, and prompts the 
tempted to act the infernal temp- 
tation. He it is who stirs up the 
world to its fatal conspiracy against 
its own everlasting interests. And 
he it is who surrounds the heart 
and besets its avenues ; labouring 
_ to hedge it round with evil, and 
to raise a ier against the en- 
trance of heavenly influences. 
Especially does he employ all his 
dreadful agencies to turn aside the 
approachof sel f-convicting thought, 
for when the sword of the Spirit 
smites to the wounding of con- 
science, he trembles for his throne. 
, 8. Happily there are means, ef- 
fectual means, of counteracting 
these appalling obstacles, and of 
securing the salutary exercise of 
the duty of self-judgment. Prayer 
to the Father of lights, who search- 
eth the heart, and knoweth its 
weaknesses and corruptions, is a 
= of mighty efficacy in this 
warfare. When prostrate before 
the mercy-seat, the penitent is en- 
abled to feel his own guilt and 
misery in proportion as he realizes 
the presence of a holy God. The 
heartfelt petition of the contrite 
spirit is at once an effect and a 
cause. It is the result and the 
expression of self-condemnation, 
and it procures larger communica- 
tions of that spiritual wisdom and 
discernment which enable us to 
know ourselves, and to feel our 
entire dependance upon divine 
grace. To search the Scriptures 
is an effectual way of becoming 
acquainted with our own charac- 
ters. When we contemplate our- 
selves in the mirror of divine 
truth, we cannot mistake the li- 
neaments which it reflects ;—-when 
we trace the character of Jehovah 
in his own revelation, we must 
bow before the awful majesty of 
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his manifestations. We shall be- 
hold our own image, defiled by 
sin, oppressed by misery, yielding 
to every breath of vanity, tending 
to destruction, and we shall hide 
our faces in the dust and cry “ un- 
clean, unclean.” We shall ac- 
knowledge the holiness and jus- 
tice of the Almighty exhibited in 
his anger against sin and his 
righteous vengeance on the obdu- 
rate sinner. Thus, feeling our 
guilt and wretchedness, we shall 
stand self-condemned, and fleeing 
from the wrath to come, take re- 
fuge in the arms of Him who 
lived that we might die to sin, 
who died that we might live to 
holiness, who rose again that He 
might be our Priest and Interces- 
sor in-the presence of His Father 
and our Father, His God and our 
God. Vigilance and self-denial, 
with a resolute and persevering 
waiting on all the means of grace, 
will tend to keep awake within us 
the humble and self-condemning 
frame. A continual reference of 
all our motives and all our actions 
to the test of enlightened con- 


science, will show us how full of 


infirmity and sin they are at best, 
and an hab:tual dependence on the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit will 
preserve in our minds a constant 
and salutary distrust of our own 
efforts in the maintenance of the 
religious life, while it will excite 
us to unremitting exertions in a 
strife where we are animated and 
upheld by Him who giveth us the 
victory and makes us more than 
conquerors. 

Lastly, \et us endeavour to im- 
prove these imperfect hints by set- 
ting forth the beneficial results of 
self-judgment. One most desir- 
able effect will be that which is 
pointed out in our text—“ if we 
shall judge ourselves we shall not 
be judged.” The spirit of self- 
condemnation, is a part of that 
work which is of God and not of 
man ; it is a portion of that frame 
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of mind which belongs to the chil- 
dren of grace, and they are secur- 
ed, by their free and full justifica- 
tion, from the terrors of his judg- 
ment,. The connexion of our 
text, indeed, refers us to those 
temporal visitations with which 
God chastises his negligent and 
erring children in the present life, 
and in this sense it is worthy of 
our most anxious attention; but 
the principle is of universal appli- 
cation; it includes all conditions 
of men; its warning voice calls 
upon all to judge themselves, that 
they be not judged. Would that 
all would thus bear the lamp of 
divine truth into the foul recesses 
and ‘idolatrous chambers of the 
heart—and, turning in shame and 
loathing from the scene of abomi- 
nation, humble themselves in the- 
sight of Him who will graciously 
welcome the lowly and the contrite 
when they approach his throne. 
Another advantage resulting from 
this salutary habit, will consist in 
the improvement of our characters. 
This is not only a probationary, 
but a progressive state. In the 
garden of the Lord on earth the 
trees of his planting are training 
and maturing for their removal 
into the heavenly Paradise. There 
is much difference between the 
‘new-born babe, desiring the sin- 
cere milk of the word,” and the 
full-grown Christian, filled with 
the Spirit, and thoroughly fur- 
nished unto every good work. 
Growth in grace should be the 
anxious desire of every believer, 
the burden of his prayer, the ob- 
ject of his vigilance, the steady 
aim of his daily and hourly medi- 
tation. And what, in the whole 
range of means, will be so likely 
to effect this as self-judgment? It 
will beget a meek and lowly 


frame ; it will stimulate to prayer ; 
it will, by convincing us of our 
own utter insufficiency, show us 
the necessity of an entire and im- 
plicit dependence upon God. And 
this brings us to a third and final 
consideration—that the exercise of 
self-judgment will keep us near to 
God. Disengaging us from the 
world, exhibiting to us the misery 
of sin, enforcing on us the folly of 
self-reliance, it will show us where 
our safety lies. We talk largely 
of the depravity of our hearts, but 
we seldom feel it adequately. 
We are ready to acknowledge the 
abstract truth, but we too rarely 
apply it to our experience, fairly 
and closely. Hence we live in a 
state of partial delusion, generally 
sensible of our corruption, and of 
our insufficient return to our hea- 
venly Benefactor for His unspeak- 
able mercies, but. not exercising 
that minute and severe dissection 
of our characters which is indis- 
pensable to a full acquaintance 
with ourselves, and an entire con- 
viction of our helplessness, and de- 

ndence on divine aid. But self- 
judgment dissolves the spell that 
enchains our spiritual faculties, it 
brings us at once into contact with 
the holiness and graciousness of 
God; and in proportion as this 
frame of mind is cherished and 
nurtured by meditation and by 
prayer, we shall shun, as our 
greatest calamity, estrangedness 
from Him ; while others are say- 
ing— depart from us, for we 
desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways,” the language of our hearts 


~will be—* Be not Thou far from 


me, O Lord—I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me—I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever,” 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Power tveeees 


PAUL ENTERING ATHENS. 
ATHENS, now a mass of deserted 
ruins, was once a glorious and 

pulous city. If its dust and 

ts fragments which remain, after 
eighteen centuries of desolating 
revolutions, and after the hands 
of hundreds and thousands of 
conquerors, civilized and barbar- 
ous, have been lifted up over it, 
are the wonder of the world, the 
fascination, of the learned and 
polite, the attractive magnet 
which draws together the men 
of science and of genius from all 

s of the world,—what must 
it have been when Paul entered 
its gates, or when Socrates paced 
its streets, or Miltiades led its 
armies? When Paul visited it, 
it had indeed lost something of its 
pristine glory ;—the patriotism of 
its inhabitants, and the simplicity 
of their manners—the heroism of 
its soldiers—the taste, and elo- 
quence, and genius of its people, 


were not what they had been. 


But still it was a proud and noble 
city, enriched with every thing 
that could make the eye of its 
inhabitants rest upon it with par- 
tiality, and fill their hearts with a 
sense of lofty complacency. But it 
was a heathen city still ; time had 
effected no important change in 
its morals or its religion ; it had 
grown in glory, but not in true 
knowledge; it had advanced in 
philosophy and all the arts, but 
had taken no step from darkness 
into light; and though the admi- 
nistration of its affairs had passed, 
generation after generation, into 
the hands of new governors, yet 
it had never turned from the 
power of Satan unto God: and 
amidst all the blessings of liberty 
it had so long enjoyed itself, and 
so often secured or imparted to 
others, it had not found that li- 


berty which above all contributes 
to purify, elevate, and bless the 
human mind. It had through a 
long succession of ages frowned 
on many a tyrant’s plots, broken 
many an oppressor’s yoke, and 
bid defiance again and again to the 
mightiest attempts of the proudest 
kings and largest armies, but was 
yet an abject slave, led captive by 
the devil at his will, without a 
wish to burst the iron bondage, 
or throw off from its limbs the 
corroding fetters, of this degrad- 
ing vassalage. Who that has a 
heart to admire what is great and 
beautiful in human works, and to 
feel what is kindling and elevating 
in human genius, does not grieve 
to think upon all the wisdom and 
workmanship, all the skill and 
taste, all the philosophy and elo- 
quence, of the unrivalled republic 
of Athens, consecrated to the 
kingdom of darkness, and con- 
spiring only to administer lustre 
and fascination to the shrines of 
sin. and of Satan? Who can me- 
ditate upon this picture without 
weeping for the desolation and 
perversion sin has introduced, with- 
out sighing over an “ Aristotle as 
the ruins of an Adam,” and over 
Athens as but a faint and artificial 
memento of that paradise which 
the hand of God himself had pre- 
pared for the abode of sinless 
man ? 

It is an interesting, a deeply- 
interesting sight, to see the 
Apostle, with the light of eternal 
truth in his heart, and an embassy 
of the Son of God on his lips, ap- 
prouching this metropolis of hu- 
manity, this city of philosophers 
and orators, and to behold him 
seriously and resolutely set upon 
attacking idolatry in its strong- 
hold, upon facing humen wisdom 
in all its subtlety and vigour, and 
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assailing the god of this world in 
his high places. While Paul waited 
at Athens for the arrival of his 
beloved friends, Silas and Ti- 
mothy, he walked again and 
again through the city, in all the 
length and breadth of it; he tra- 
versed its porticoes and its groves 
—looked at its temples and its 
innumerable altars—beheld the 
images, and read the inscriptions 
—entered their public schools, 
and listened to their disputations ; 
he saw the tribes of priests and 
priestesses—he watched their de- 
votions, and the universal devoted- 
ness of all ranks to the service of 
their dumb idols—he looked on 
the living men, and the dead 
statues—he saw that the worship- 
pers had power, wisdom, and feel- 
ing, but that the things they 
called their gods, though they 
had eyes saw not, though they 
had mouths spake not, though 
they had feet walked not, and 
though they had hands could not 
save: and while he was musing 
the fire burned; sometimes he 
wept, and sometimes he prayed ; 
sometimes he closed his eyes, ,and 
turned with disgust from the pol- 
luting visions before him, and in 
the silence of his soul endeavoured 
to lift up his heart to that God 
who had made of one blood all 
nations of men.—Ah! with such 
a spirit as he possessed, he could 
not look on, nor over all this, 
without a tumult of feelings— 
sorrow and humiliation—disgust 
and contempt—pity and love— 
gratitude and zeal; he could no 
longer forbear, and therefore he 
took his station in the noisy throng- 
ed market-place, at.the risk of his 
life, in despite of the wrath of the 
whole Pantheon, and in the face 
of that pelting scorn and ridicule 
which he had every reason to ex- 
pect alike from the ignorant de~ 
votee of blind superstition and the 
proud student of a vain philo- 
sophy.. It.might be profitable for 
the admirers of natural religion, 
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and the modern speculators upou 
the sufficiency of reason, to take 
their station by the side of this 
Christian Apostle, and in the 
centre of this noble but yet piti- 
able city, that they may learn 
what is meant by that darkness 
which covers the earth, and the 
gross darkness which covers the 
people where no vision of the 
word of our God is. Here is a 
demonstration, upon the principles 
of the soundest philosophy, that all 
the advantages of learning and 
science, without the grace of God, 
can never reform or purify man- 
kind :—they left these renowned 
Athenians, after a long pursuit 
keenly and steadily conducted in 
search of wisdom—base idolaters, 
with a heart enslaved to sin, with- 
out any distinct criterion of virtue 
and vice, without any satisfactory 
knowledge of a future state. How 
much superior is the condition of 
the humblest and the meanest 
Christian to that of these proud 
Greeks: one ray of divine know- 
ledge is worth all their specula- 
tions; and the seornful rejecter 
of revelation would find it a 
question setting at nought all 
his ingenuity satisfactorily to an- 
swer—Why is it that all these 
systems and schemes of philo- 
sophy, elicited by infinite indus- 
try, matured with infinite skill, pa- 
tience, and genius, have yet been 
totally abandoned in later times, 
even by the world’s philosophers ? 
The only answer that can be fairly 
given is, that wherever Chris- 
tianity comes it spreads a dix 
viner light, it banishes error, it 
strengthensthe intellect, it stretches 
forth a hand to Reason, even in 
its own appropriate walks, and 
pours a flood of light even upon 
subjects not strictly religi 
What a blessed day was that for 
Athens, when Paul fled through 
its gates to take refuge among 
its busy and motley i 
from the fury of his persecuting 
enemies at Berea. It was a day, 
412 
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indeed, of small things, when he 
was denominated the ‘‘ babbler,” 
in its market place, but yet it was 
a day of unspeakable blessedness ; 
then the little stone cut out of the 
mountain without hands, began 
to break in pieces the huge and 
monstrous image of pagan ido- 
latry, it spared neither the head 
of gold, nor the feet of iron and 
clay, but, by the divine blessing, in 
about two centuries scattered its 
dust to all the winds of heaven, 
and substituted in place of the 
vain and futile systems of human 
philosophy, that rock upon which 
the Son of God has built his 
church, Lmrepuoroyog. 
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THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE 
OF CRITICAL STUDIES. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—WitnHouT feeling 
any disposition whatever to under- 
valuethe importance of critical pur- 
suits, both to general and biblical 
literature, I cannot help fearing 
that their tendency is to produce 
on the mind an effect injurious to 
a devotional frame ; that they have 
a deadening influence on religious 
feeling, and deprive preaching of 
much of that warmheartedness 
which is its most genuine and im- 
pressive quality. 

It is not meant to dispute nor to 
extenuate the utility of these stu- 
dies in themselves. A large cata- 
logue of names might easily be 
furnished, of men who have con- 
tributed in this way to the en- 
largement of human knowledge, 
to the more complete adjustment 
and vindication of the Scripture 
canon, and to the right under- 
standing of the word of God. 
But man is ever tending to ex- 
tremes, and there is, in these‘inves- 
tigations, a kind of fascination 
that inthrals the mind and keeps 
it in an incessant pursuit of curious 
distinctions and. remote coinci- 
dences, Sterile and unattractive 
as these pursuits may appear to 
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the uninitiated, they are quite 
otherwise to the adept ; and they 
are too apt to encroach upon sea- 
sons and meditations which should 
have been consecrated to very dif- 
ferent objects. ‘Their importance 
is confessed; they qualify the 
Christian, and the Christian mi- 
nister more especially, for that im- 
portant part of their’: duty which 
relates to the searching of the 
Scriptures ; they frequently furnish 
the means of pointing an argu- 
ment or removing a difficulty, and 
they supply an apparatus of illus- 
tration and explanation, which no 
teacher of Bible truth can pro- 
perly dispense with. But when 
they are pushed beyond _ this 
salutary limit; when they are 
pursued for their own sake, and 
become, as is too frequently the 
case, part and parcel of the intel- 
lectual -peculiarities of the man, 
they usurp the place of more sub- 
stantial acquisitions, impress a 
specific and unprofitable character 
upon the mental habits, and inter- 
fere most injuriously, with that 
fervour and devotion which should 
always distinguish the ministra- 
‘tions of the Evangelist. 

There seems to be in man a 
strange propensity, not merely to 
confound words and things, but 
actually to substitute the first for 
the-latter ; and this tendency exhi- 
bits itself in various ways. Some- 
times it will betray itself in the 
undue preference given to elegant 
language over solid reasoning or 
effective sentiment. In other in- 
stances it will be manifested by 
the dexterity with which some fa- 
vourite point will be conveyed in 
specious and imposing terms, while 
direct and edifying argument dis- 
appears amid empty and evasive 
sophisms, But in nothing is the 
word-loving nature of man more 
egregiously exemplified than in 
the delight with which the student 
gives himself up to the acquisition 
and analysis of language. His 
first object is legitimate and:lau- 
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dable. He is eager to gain ac- 
quaintance with learning, elo- 
quence, imagination, in their un- 
mingled and undiluted strength 
and richness. While others are 
obtaining a scanty draught at 
some of the divergent streams he 
presses upward to slake his thirst 
at the well-head. But he is de- 
layed among the philological en- 
quiries which are necessary to the 
accomplishment of his original 
purpose, until he becomes forgetful 
of the end, and almost exclusively 
enamoured of the means, Fan- 
ciful interpretations, remote ana- 
logies; obscure and distant ety- 
mologies, entangle and ensnare 
him, and while wandering in the 
maze of words, he forgets that the 
intent of life is too important and 
too urgent to be wasted in preli- 
minaries. 

I have often been astonished to 
find how little men of indisputa- 
ble learning have really cultivated 
of their own peculiar domain. 
They are masters of language, 
but they are not masters of the 
literature to which language is 
nothing more than the key. I 
have been tempted to envy them 
the power which they possessed 
of unlocking with so much ease 
the, treasures of antiquity, till I 
have discovered that, as in most 
other cases, facility has been one 
cause, at least, of neglect. Of 
the many who, in this country, 
are dextrous in all the varieties 
and peculiarities of classical com- 
position, how few have availed 
themselves of their skill to travel 
the delightful round of ancient 
lore. This is to be accounted for, 
but the inquiry would be tedious 
and unprofitable here, 

It has, moreover, often sur- 
prized me, when checked by 
some of those obstaeles which 
occur in classical reading, to find 
how easily they yielded to a vul- 
gar process after having resisted 
all the approved and scientific 
methods of explanation. After 


having ineffectually tried the va- 
rious critical tests, applied in vain 
the usual forms of grammatical 
solution, and bewildered myself 
in the pathless wilderness of vario- 
rum annotation, the difficulty has 
given way, at once before the 
question—“ if these plain words 
were laid before an untaught man, 
without reference to specific con- 
struction, what interpretation 
would he be likely to give ?” 

But this is wandering, where it 
was designed to be close, and 
gossipping, in the very teeth of 
an intention to be succinct. It 
was wished to suggest the ten- 
dency of critical studies to secure 
a hold upon the mind, unfavour- 
able to the increase of a spiritual 
frame and habit. A paragraph or 
two will be sufficient to comprize 
a few hints on this subject. 

Devotion is one of the most im- 
portant portions of the Christian 
life when taken as including the 
great system of feeling and wor- 
ship. It is the fire upon the altar, 
—the heart's sacrifice to the su- 
preme object of love and adora- 
tion. It is kept alive and fervent 
by holy thoughts, heavenly aspi- 
rations, and divine communion. 
Disengagedness from sensual at- 
tachments is not enough to pre- 
pare the spirit for the lively exer- 
cise and enjoyment of this blessed 
privilege ; even innocent partia- 
lities and pursuits may usurp the 
place of higher affections, and in- 
trude themselves into the sanc- 
tuary of pure devotion. The mind 
is made of plastic materials, and 
shapes itself easily to the mould 
of circumstances. The bent which 
is-given to it by its habitual occu- 
pations is long and obstinately re- 
tained, reluctantly quitted, .and 
readily resumed. More especially, 
then, are we required to stand upon 
our guard against those engage- 
ments which have something of 
a hallowed semblance, without tlie 
distinct reality; which present 
themselves to us as an expedient 
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and important part of our prepa- 
ration for the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and promise to provide as 
with an ample furniture for the 
understanding of the Scriptures. 
The labours of Mill, Wetstein, and 
Griesbach, have given us an in- 
valuable apparatus of Biblical in- 
vestigation, and they have con- 
ferred an indelible obligation on 
the student of Scripture, but they 
must have achieved their Hercu- 
lean toil at a heavy cost to them- 
selves, if. it interfered,as in one, 
at least, of the number, it too pro- 
bably did, with the simplicity and 
singleness of their love and ser- 
vice. Whitby, Campbell, and 
Macknight undertook a depart- 
ment of critical investigation which 
might seem to have brought them 
more nearly into contact with the 
spiritual import of Holy Writ; 
and yet how evident is it that 
their habits and feelings as critics 
aided in unfitting them for their 
higher task. Turn to a com- 
mentator of a different class—and 
who that rightly judges, would 
prefer the well-earned celebrity of 
the distinguished men just men- 
tioned, to the devotional spirit, 
the anxious desire to save souls, 
the experimental knowledge, which 
characterise the pages of Matthew 
Henry. He has a humbler fame 
on earth, but he wears an unfad- 
ing crown in heaven. 
In the pulpit, the parade of 
criticism seems to be especially 
. Something must be 
occasionally done in the way of 
correction and explanation, but 
even this sparingly. A habit of 
this kind in a minister, whatever 
effect’ it may have upon his own 
mind, must tend to weaken the 
confidence of his hearers in a 
translation which, though occa- 
sionally defective, is on the whole 
one of singular excellence. No- 
thing can be more paltry than the 
affectation of learning in appeals 
to a mixed auditory ; to nineteen- 
twentieths it must be utterly use- 


Observations on some Passages in 
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less, and to the smaller division it 
will convey no novel information. 
The reality of knowledge is an 
important requisite of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and in proportion 
as it exists, it will lead to discre- 
tion in its use, 
Quipam. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME PAS- 
SAGES IN BISHOP HEBER’S 
aaa OF BISHOP JEREMY TAY- 

OR. 


(Continued from page 576.) 
Tue other parts of the para- 
graphs, first cited, evidently rest 
upon an assumption that, if all 
other reasons fail, the doctrine of 
expediency is both sound and 
safe—a doctrine, be it remem- 
bered, with which, in its applica- 
tion to Christian belief, the early 
and steady assertors of liberty, 
both civil and religious, perses 
veringly “ quarrelled.”. Whether 
they did so rationally, or other- 
wise, let the reader decide for him- 
self, when he has maturely weighed 
the just description of one, w 
acuteness and eloquence are alike 
conspicuous. he doctrine of 
expediency teaches man to be 
looking abroad. It is a doctrine 
which not only justifies but en- 
joins a distrust of the suggestions 
of the inward monitor, which will 
not permit the best feelings of the 
heart, its clearest dictates, its finest 
emotious, to have the smallest in- 
fluence over the conduct ; and in- 
stead of yielding any thing to 
their directions, cites them at its 
bar. "% 

The history of Nonconformity 
is a specimen of opposition to the 
abuse of this principle, and an il- 
lustration of adherence to con- 
science, as enlightened and invi- 
gorated by divine truth.t It ex- 





* The Sentiments proper to the Pre- 
sent Crisis, A Sermon by Robert Hall, 
A. M. 1803, p. 48. 

+ It is said of the Rev. James Owen, 
that he studied the terms of conformity 
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hibits the triumph of godliness 
over temporal interests, and fide- 
lity to the Redeemer, as the sole 


lawgiver in his church, alike 
worthy of universal praise and 
imitation. ‘ Noble was the stand 
which the nonconformists made 
in defence of Christian liberty and 
truth. Glorious will their names 
ever shine in the British annals, 
while virtue and integrity are sa- 
cred among us. Peace, and every 
honour, be upon the memory of 
these Christian heroes. Future 
generations will rise, and call 
them blessed.”* 

Nor can the conduct of the 
“holy and learned preachers,” 
and their successors, though exhi- 
bited as the result of a weak 
understanding, and a perverse and 
factious temper,t be justly im- 
pugned, until it can be shewn 
by argument, rather than by 
sneers, that it is wrong to stand at 
a distance from the innovations of 
casuistical refinement and un- 
warrantable usurpations—or, that 
adherence to the Scriptures, and 
the Scriptures “ only,” is sinful— 
or, that it is not “the perfection 
of reason which leads us to adhere 
most closely to the only guide 





with real impartiality, being extremely 
solicitous to find out the trath, and 
equally willing to be determined by its 
force either way; but upon the whole 
he writes—‘‘In doubtful things it is 
duty to forbear, and sin to venture, for 
whatever is not of faith is sin.” His 
parents were high conformists, and no 
friends to Dissenters when he turned to 
them. Life, p. 6. 12mo. 1709. 

* Towgood’s Letters to White, p. 179, 
12mo. 1767. 

+ Do not add affliction to affliction. 
Be not uncharitable in judging of us as 
if through pride, faction, obstinacy, or 
devotedness to a party, or, which is 
worse than al], opposition to authority, 
we do dissent. The Judge of all hearts 
knows it is not so, but it is merely from 
these apprehensions which, after prayer, 
and the use of all means, do yet conti- 
nue ; that doing thus and thus we should 
displease God. Dr. Jacomb’s Farewell 
Sermons, 4to. 1663, p. 115 ; sce also ib, 
p-» 514; Mr. Galpin’s Farewell Sermon. 
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which, in al] necessary points of 
belief is infallible.”* 

Admitting, nevertheless, for ar- 
gument sake, that “the form and 
colour of an ecclesiastical garment, 
the wording of a prayer, and the 
injunction of kneeling at the 
Eucharist,” had been as alleged, 
their chief objections :” still;con- 
science, when awakened bya stern 
imposition of any thing, however 
trivial in appearance, to be testified 
by subscription and solemn oath, 
is also roused to its accountability, 
as it would be were the decree of 
Darius to be repeated, and all were 
again commanded, on pain of 
being cast into a den of lions, not 
to ask a petition of any God or 
man, save the king, for thirty 
days?t+ Indeed, if the judgment 
of some of the wisest and best 
Episcopalians is worth regarding, 
the “ mischief of such impositions 
is so great.as to bea sufficient jus- 
tification of the conduct under 
consideration.” $ 

It may fairly be inquired, in 
this connexion, what less than 
faith, the most unequivocal, in 
that which the “holy and learned 
preachers,” amounting to at least 
two thousand, did not, and could 
not believe, was the requisition 
of unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and every thing contained in 
the book of Common Prayer, &c., 
which they had not the opportu- 
nity of seeing? Philip Henry 
“thought,” says his biographer, 
and the testimony applies to the 
rest, “that thereby he should re- 
ceive the book itself, and ever 
part thereof, rubrics arid all, both 
as true and good; whereas there 
were several things which he 
could not think to be so.”§ Is 
nothing conceded to the cause of 





* Life of Taylor-p. xlvii. 

+t See Daniel vi. 

t See Bishop Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, 
and the Confessional, passim; also the 
Life of the late Bishop Watson, vol. i. 
p. 395. 

§ Life of Philip Henry, p.°78. 
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infidelity, when the voice of con- 
science is treated with levity, and 
the excellent of the earth exposed 
to derision, as of a weak and 
puerile understanding, and much 
worse, because they acted con- 
scientiously, and adhered with an 
almost supernatural steadfastness 
to the rule of duty, notwithstand- 
ing “ cruel mockings,” and multi- 
plied privations ? Can it be that 
such persons are harmlessly ac- 
cused in the face of every fact, of 
wantonly disturbing ‘the peace 
of the religious world?” And 
that a statute, expressly reviving 
all the tremendous penalties de- 
nounced in former reigns against 
the disciples of Christ, be pro- 
nounced a “simple course ?”* 
And an act too, manifestly not 
aimed at impiety and profaneness, 
but affecting all the rights of con- 
science, and intended toexpel from 
the church, “ holy and learned 
preachers,” men of principle and 
exalted piety ! 

But, to carry the case still fur- 
ther, “re-ordination,” says Mat- 
thew Henry, speaking of his ve- 


nerable father, ‘‘ was the first and 


great bar to his conformity, and 
which he mostly insisted on. He 
could, by no means, submit to be 
re-ordained, so well satisfied was 
he in his call to the ministry, and 
his solemn ordination to it ;t and 
is it a secret that the other “ holy 
and learned preachers” were influ- 
enced by the same consideration ? 

In the petition for peace,t this 
point is pathetically and cogently 
represented. The petitioners be- 
seech their ‘‘ Most Reverend Fa- 
thers, and most reverend brethren, 
that it will not be imputed to them 
as their unpardonable crime, that 





* Life of Taylor, p. ci. 

+ Life of Philip Henry, p. 78. 

t London: Printed A.D. 1661. 4to. 
By common consent of the Ministers, 
drawn up to be presented to the 
Bishops, at the same time with the re- 
fo Li . Calamy’s Abridgment 
= Baxter’s and Times, vol, i. p. 
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they were born in an age and 
country which required ordination 
by parochial pastors without dio- 
cesans, and that re-ordination be 
not made necessary to the future 
exercise of their ministry; but 
that an universal confirmation 
may be granted of those ordained 
as aforesaid, they being still re- 
sponsible for any personal insuffi- 
ciency or crime. Were these 
two granted, how great would be 
the benefit to this unworthy 
nation; how glad would you 
make the "s hearts; how 
thankful should we be (for the 
cause of Christ and the souls of 
men,) to those .that_ grant them 
and procure them; being con- 
scious that we seek not great 
things for ourselves, or for our 
brethren, that we are ambitious 
of no greater wealth or honour 
than our daily bread, with such 
freedom and advantage for the 
labours of our ministry, as may 
most conduce to their success, the 
increase of holiness, and peace. 
We shall take the boldness to se- 
cond these requests with many of 
our reasons, which we think should 
prevail for your consent, chusing 
rather to incur whatsoever cen- 
sures or offence may, by any, be 
taken against our necessary free- 
dom of expression, than to be 
silent at such a time as this, when 
thousands of the servants of the 
Lord, that are either deprived of 
their faithful teachers, or. in fears 
of losing them, together with the 
Sreedom of their consciences in 
God’s worship, do cry day and 
night to heaven for help, and 
would cry also in your ears, with 
more importunate requests, if they 
had but the opportunity as now 
we have.” 

“ We doubt not,” they pro- 
ceed, “ you know how new and 
strange a thing it is that you re- 
quire in the point of re-ordination. 
When a Canon, amongst those 
called the Apostles, deposeth those 
that re-ordain, and that are re- 
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ordained; and when it is a thing 
that both Papists and Protestants 


condemn, when not only the 
former Bishops of England, that 
were more moderate, were against 
it, but even the most fervent ad- 
versaries of the Presbyterian way, 
such as Bishop Baccroft himself ; 
how strange must it needs seem to 
the reformed churches, to the 
whole Christian world, and to fu- 
ture generations, that so many 
able, faithful ministers should be 
laid by as broken vessels, because 
they dare not be re-ordained ; 
and that so many have been put 
upon so new and so generally dis- 
relished. a thing.”* 

How does this comport with 
the assertion, that the persons re- 
ferred to, “ chiefly rested their ob- 
jections to the form and colour of 
an ecclesiastical garment, the word- 
ing of a prayer, or the injunction 
of kneeling at the Eucharist?” 
and does it not do any thing rather 
than show that the “ simple 
course” of imposition, (viz. of 
the Liturgy, &c.) in 1662, was in 
great to satisfy the people.t 

It 1s easy, indeed, in noticing 
the points at issue between con- 
formists and nonconformists to 
apply epithets, importing perti- 
nacity, and faction, and schism, 
and disingenuousness, and absurd 
bigotry, and “a reasonable suspi- 
cion that nothing would content 
them but the entire proscription 
of the forms to which they ob- 
jected ;¢ but this will be far from 
satisfying an inquirer after truth, 
and a cautious believer in reve- 
lation, that a fresh ‘‘ imposition of 
the Liturgy, was either necessary 
or justifiable; or that measures 
really proposed, of a conciliatory 
nature, were improperly received ; 
or that king Charles’s promise 
when at Breda”’—to the friends 





* Pp. 2, 3, 10. See also Calamy’s 
Life of Howe, p. 39, 8vo. edit. 

+ Life of Taylor, ut supr. 

t Ib. p. ci. 

Cona. Maa. No. 72, 
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who restored him to his throne— 
“‘ of ease, was only virtual ;” or, 
whether it “ promised liberty and 
gave hopes of settlement ;* or 
that. there was among the non- 
conformists a temper unfavour- 
able to peace ;+ or that, in short, 
there was any thing intended. by 
the Act of Uniformity, less than 
forcible expulsion, pursuant to a 
plan maturely devised, and reso- 
lutely followed.t Attempts of thig 
sort, notwithstanding their inge- 
nuity or plausibility, must fail, on 
due investigation, of any other 
effect than that of increasing at- 
tachment to principles which are 
distinguished by intrinsic excel- 
lence, and of a nature too sacred 
to be removed by the mere as- 
sertion, that “ dissent is more dan- 
gerous than conformity.”§ Dis- 
sent is founded upon the very 
principles of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and not a moment longer 
than it will abide the test of those 
principles, derived as they are im- 
mediately from the Divine ora- 
cles, will a considerate Dissenter 
advocate the cause.|| What those 
principles are, shall be given in 
the words of the eminent Eccle- 
siastic before quoted. 

“When the Protestants first 
withdrew from the Church of 
Rome, the principles they went 
upon were such as these—Jesus 
Christ hath by his Gospel called 
all men unto liberty, the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, and 





* Philip Henry’s Life, p. 73. See 
Hume, v. viii. p. 306. Rapin, y. xiii. 
2. 


. 292, 

’ + Life of Taylor, p. cii. 

+ Hume, v. viii. p. 314. Brook’s His- 
tory of Religious Liberty, v. ii. pp. 43,44. 

§ Life of Taylor, p. cv. 

|| It is recorded of the Rev. James 
Owen, in reference to the principles on 
which he decided, after the most cau- 
tious deliberation, and much opposition 
from his dearest kindred, in favour of 
nonconformity, that that which gave 
him the most peculiar satisfaction to his 
thoughts was, that no i ewer was 

against them from ipture, or 

solid —: Life, p. 7, ut supr. 

+ 
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restored them to the privilege of 
working out their own salvation 
by their own understandings and 
endeavours. For this work of 
salvation sufficient means are af- 
forded in the Holy Scriptures, 
without having recourse to the 
doctrines and commandments of 
men. In these Scriptures alt 
things needful for spiritual living, 
and man’s soul's health are men- 
tioned and showed; consequently 
faith and conscience having node- 
pendence upon man’s laws, are 
not to be compelled by man’s au- 
thority. The church of Christ is 
congregated by the Word of God, 
and not by man’s law, nor are the 
king’s laws any further to be 
obeyed than they agree with the 
law of God.”* 

“ There is, indeed, nothing more 
evident,” observes the same acute 
writer, “ than that every Christian 
hath a right to search the Scrip- 
tures, a right which he cannot 
transfer, either to any church or 
to any single person, because it is 
his indispensable duty to exercise 
it personally for himself. And if 
it be his duty to search, it must 
also be his duty to determine for 
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not agreeable (as they apprehend 
to the gospel they packed, re 
have convinced men there is a 
reality in religion, and given a 
check to Achebe” * mr 

And the fact here stated is an 
unanswerable reply to every dero- 
gatory innuendo. The resigna- 
tion of their livings, and the expo- 
sure of their families, were strong 
ly evidential of the “ godly sim- 
plicity” for which they will ever 
be distinguished. Nor can any ab- 
surdity be greater than to connect 
a quarrelsome temper, a factious 
disposition, a schismatic turn with 
men remarkable for the highest 
excellencies, whose sincerity and 
elevated devotion were thus mani- 
fested by the magnitude of their 
sacrifices, as well as their public 
discourses. The conduct of all 
wise and good men is influenced 
by —_ motives, and by what 
‘principles is it conceivable the 
‘holy and learned preachers” in 
— were governed, other 

an those to which they have by 
the writer been attributed ? 

“If,” says Dr. Calamy, “ they 
that suffered for their nonconfor- 
mity in 62, whatever mistakes the 


himself, and, if he finds just ~might labour under, did not do it 


cause, to dissent from all or any 
of the human establishments upon 
earth.”+ 
Nay, further, a conformist of 
great note told a captain under his 
Majesty that he was glad so many 
ministers refused to conform ; the 
captain would know his reason— 
he gives it thus. “ Had all the mi- 
nisters conformed, people would 
have thought there was nothing in 
religion, only a thing to talk of in 
the pulpit and serve a State de- 
sign, for these ministers will turn 
any way the State turns, but by 
their giving up their livings, and 
themselves and families to 
evils, rather than 
would conform to things im 4 





* The Confessional, pp 1, 2. 
Weak at 


out of a principle of conscience, 
they were the weakest people in 
the world. They were active in 
their own ruin, and might easily 
have avoided misery by a com- 
pliance, which nothing could be 
reasonably supposed capable of 
ri, 38d ner 7 if they had 
not rai sinning against 
God.” t : 
Various opinions will, no doubt, 
exist as to the nature of all the 
difficulties which occurred, both 


to the early puritans and later — 


nonconformists, but even the most 
minute wear an important aspect 
in connexion with consequences, 
and loudly call for a candid judg- 


* The Conformist’s Plea for the Non- 
conformists, p. 66. 4to. 1681. 

t+ Abridgment of Baxter’s Life and 
Times, &c, vol. ii. pref. pp. iii. iv. 
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ment. Hume’s penetration was 
too acute not to perceive this, and, 
hater as he was “ of all the race,” 
his sense of justice was controlled 
by the glaring fact, that “ the pre- 


cious spark of liberty itself was 
kindled and preserved by the Pu- 
ritans alone ;” and he adds, “ it 
was to this sect, whose principles 
appear so frivolous, (another word 
with a Deist for conscience,) and 
habits so ridiculous, that the Eng- 
lish owe the whole freedom of 
their constitution.”* 

It is interesting to review the 
course adopted by Mr. Henry, as 
therein he is an example of hun- 
dreds of the same character.t It 
shows that every lawful effort to 
avoid separation from the Church 
of England was tried ; that with 
only the known exception of about 
five instances, there was a willing- 
ness to submit to episcopal go- 
vernment according to Archbishop 
Usher's reduction ; that by repre- 
sentation, and debate, and petition, 
by earnest prayer and mutual con- 
ferences, a solution of their doubts, 
and a removal of their difficulties, 
was sought; and, when all was 
vain, their livings were meekly 
and peaceably vacated, and a spi- 
rit of moderation discovered, which 
has never been exceeded, and sel- 
dom equalled. Is there then fair- 
ness or candour in the assertion, 
that the “ great quarrel was occa- 
stoned and uated by men 
who chiefly rested their objections 
to the form and colour of an eccle- 
siastical garment, the wording of 
a prayer, or the injunction of 
kneeling at the eucharist, and that 
they were willing, for questions 
like these, to disturb the peace of 
the religious world?” On the 
contrary, is not the powerful ex- 

ulation of a renowned cham- 
pion of the Church of England 
strictly applicable, and, in the 
name of the worthies thus treated, 
may it not be affirmed to the 


* History, vol. v. p. 358. 
‘+ Life of P. Henry, -p. 83. 
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framers of the Act of Uniformity, 
* you cast us out of your commu- 
nion, and then complain that we 
forsake it, as if a. man should 
thrust his friend out of doors, and 
then be offended at his depar- 
ture ?”* “ They were industrious- 
ly thrust out of the vineyard.”+ 

The reader will perceive, that 
in dwelling upon the reasons 
which governed the nonconfor- 
mists, those stated in the Life of 
Philip Henry have mainly been 
kept in view. Many others might, 
however, have' been exhibited, 
but a reference to the following 
works, selected from many others 
of real value, will put the inquirer 
in possession of all necessary in- 
formation. The introduction to 
Dr. Calamy’s second Defence of 
Moderate Nonconformity, t Oct. 
1704. The Layman’s Reasons 
for joining in stated Communion 
with a Congregation of moderate 
Dissenters, by Matthew Henry. 
Miscellaneous Works. Messrs. 
Burder and Hughes’ edition, p.639. 
Dr. Watts’s Essay on Civil Power 
in things sacred ; Works, vol. iv. 
pp. 172—221. Oct. 1813. Tow- 
good’s Letters to White, duod. 
1767. The Confessional, by the 
Rev. Archdeacon Blackburne, ut 
supr. Graham's Review of Ec- 
clesiastical Establishments. Oct. 
1792. And, as insiar omnium, 
Protestant Nonconformity, by Mr. 
Josiah Conder, 2 vols. Oct. 1818. 
An Abridgment of this latter 
work, in one volume, has also been 
published. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


* Chillingworth’s Works, p.13. An- 
swer to the Pref. 

+ P. Henry's Life, p. 83. 

t Mr. Locke sent Doctor C 
word that he had read his Introduction, 
and that while the Protestant Dissenters 
kept close to those principles they would 
sufficiently maintain vray tee and 
justify their separation from any esta- 
blished national church, if that church 
should assume an authority to impose 
those things which ought to be left indif- 
feren' uneral Sermon for Dr.Calamy, 
p- 26. 
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FEMALE COLLECTORS. 

(To the Editors.) 
GenTLEMeN,—Will you allow me 
to occupy a small portion of your 
valuable Miscellany with some re- 
marks in connexion with a subject 
of vital and of growing import- 
ance—Juvenile Benevolent Socie- 
ties? The exertions of our youth 
in the cause of christian philan- 
thropy certainly must be consi- 
dered as forming an interesting and 
important feature of the times. 
The principles they instil, and the 
habits they form in the youthful 
mind, render these increasingly 
numerous and efficient societies in- 
calculably valuable. Benevolence, 
like every other virtue, is strength- 
ened by exercise. As a principle, it 
cannot be formed too early in life. 
To the neglect of this, as a part 
of education, we may trace the 
penurious habits, the selfish max- 
ims, and the want of a spirit of 
diffusive benevolence, which mark 
the character of so many. The 
rising generation must of neces- 
sity receive a most desirable modi- 
fication of its sentiments and feel- 
ing from such associations. It is 
not from the immediate agency 
of such societies that we are to 
take our estimate of the 
which they produce. It is the 
important principles which are 
imbibed, og habits which are 
formed, and the character which 
is ‘secured, that constitute their 
value, and that value is incalcu- 
lable. Those societies which em~- 
brace as their object the evange- 
lizing of the world, and which are 
now in such extensive and success- 
ful operation, have their future 
aa iS in my opinion, depend- 
vei rors labours san ~ 

igious and protract the 
means which they employ must 
be. mighty. In order to secure 
these means, principle, steady and 
inflexible principle, must be en- 
gaged. It is is very evident that, 
present day, much that is 

done in this important cause is the 
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result of artificial excitement. This, 


in time, must subside. Public 
meetings must soon lose some of 
those qualities at least which now 
give them interest. Their no- 
velty will be lost. Eloquence 
will exhaust its stores, and fail to 
attract and excite; and it is only 
as we are able to graft present 
feeling on the stock of princi- 
ple, that those mighty means will 
be brought to bear on the cause, 
which are necessary to its success, 
and even to its existence. This 
object cannot be better secured 
than by encouraging juvenile so- 
cieties. While these flourish we 
have nothing to fear ; our fathers 
will retire from the scenes of their 
labour without apprehension for 
the cause which they can no 
longer support. The spirit of 
their work is perpetuated: they 
will give up their stations of ho- 
nourable labour with a holy 

nation, when they see that their 
spirit, like the mantle of Elijah, is 
eaught by their successors, and 
that a double portion of that spirit 
has come upon them. Under 
these circumstances, it is surely 
the imperative duty of those indi- 
viduals whose office it is to super- 


good imtend such societies, most care- 


fully to guard against every means, 
either direct or indirect, of sup- 
plying their agents with inferior 
and unworthy motives to exer- 
tion, to w: over the fountain 
whence these waters of benevo- 
lence flow, that no impurity enter 
to contaminate the stream. 

If these remarks are admitted 
as true, I need not offer any apo- 
logy for the statement which I 
have now to give, or the remarks 
which will accompany it. 

A short period has elapsed since 
I was present at the anniversary 
meeting of a Missionary Society, 
most numerously and respectably 
attended, held in a large and po- 
pulous town in the centre of the 
kingdom, in which I was for a 
time residing, After the opening 
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h, delivered by the worthy 
irman, the meeting was inform- 

ed that the usual custom would be 
observed of reading, not the com- 
mittee’s, but the treasurer's report. 
Accordingly the sums collected 
by the different congregations be- 
longing to the district were an- 
nounced, and then a very consi- 
derable time was occupied in read- 
ing over the names of the juvenile 
collectors, principally young la- 
dies, connected with the congre- 
gation belonging to the place of 
ae in which the meeting was 


I should not think, Gentlemen, 
of employing either my pen or 
pages with this statement, 
owe might be my views of 
it, did I conceive that I was point- 
ing out a solitary case, or one that 
was not likely to be copied. But 
when I consider that the local cir- 
cumstances of the Society to which 
I refer give it a considerable share 
of influence in the way of example, 
I cannot, consistently with the 
sentiments which I have expressed 
at the commencement of this pa- 
per, allow it to pass unnoticed. 
As one of the auditors, whose 
time and attention was thus de. 
manded, I could not help putting 
to myself the pithy and appro- 
priate question, Cui bono? What 
end was to be answered by such a 
circumstantial detail? My conjec- 
ture was, that it was inten to 
give publicity to those individuals 
who brad thus distinguished them- 
selves by theiractive benevolence, 
and by this means to reward them 
for their past services, and to en- 
courage them to renewed exer- 
tions. Now, without determining 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of 


out to public notiee, as active 
agents in the missionary cause, 
how very imperfectly was the end 
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secured. Among the circle of 
their own acquaintances their 
names, of course, would be iden- 
tified, and among such it would 
be generally known, previously, 
that they were missionary collec- 
tors; but to the greater part of 
the assembly, which had come from 
a distance, they were totally un- 
known. For my own part, I 
felt a very uncomfortable sympa- 
thy with these fair philanthropists, 
concerning whom, after all the 
pains which were taken, nothing 
more than their names, in conjunc- 
tion with some harsh, unromantic 
sounds, about odd pounds and 
shillings, was known. 

Now, Gentlemen, is not the 
practice which I have pointed out 
fraught with incalculable mischief? 
Does it not make, directly, an ap- 
peal to inferior and unworthy mo- 
tives to the most dignified and 
sacred of all exertions? Does it 
not supply incentives to most 
unhallowed feelings? What can 
more injuriously operate on that 
vanity and pride which are com- 
mon to our nature, and which es 
pecially belong to the youthful 
mind ? 

Beside this, the custom to which 
I refer is inequitable and unfeel- 
ing, One of these juvenile phi- 
lanthropists, whose heart 
with a pure and ardent zeal, in- 
dustriously employs her time in 
collecting the little pittances which 
may be offered her among the 
cirele of her acquaintances and 
neighbours; but the amount of 
her collection, when . 
in the hearing of the imposing 
partial auditory, stands im an invi- 
dious and humiliating relation to 
a larger sum which follows next 
on the ostentatious list, and which 
circumstance, and ‘not merit, has 
given as the result of other la- 
bours: That ‘this practice’ may 
create a temporary stimulus ta ex- 
ertion | do not doubt, but. that it 
is by a means in itself most repul- 
sive, and in its tendency most per~ 
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nicious, I do not hesitate to affirm, 
and no language that I can employ 
can too strongly mark the disap- 
probation it deserves. If these 
remarks should in any d 
counteract the effects of this of- 
fensive example, the writer will 
have accomplished the object at 
which he aims, and be abundantly 
rewarded for his pains. 

There is another practice, which I 
am sorry tosee gaining ground, and 
te which, Gentlemen, perhaps you 
will permit me to take the present 
seasonable opportunity of ailnding. 
I mean that of employing Ladies 
to hold the plates at the doors of 
of our public buildings, to receive 
the charitable contributions of the 
meeting. I shall not attempt to 
point out the motive which has 
given origin to this very ex 
Stonehile. tpasetions It is, at jake 
obvious and repulsive. Surely the 
friends of Christian benevolence 
must forget that it is the cause of 
God in which they are engaged, 
or they would not feel it desirable 
to resort to means so far beneath 
the dignity of the end which they 
have professedly in view. They 
must have forgotten, too, the re- 
spect which is due to female cha- 
racter. The unprecedented exer- 
tions of the fair sex in every la- 
bour of love unquestionably forms 
one of the brightest ornaments of 
the age in which we live; but let 
us not take undue advantage of 
their amiable zeal, and press them 
into services to which necessity 
can never invite them, and which, 
to their characteristic feelings, 
must. be repugnant. <“’Tis piti- 
ful, ’tis wondrous pitiful,” to see a 
young female, to whom belongs 
all the delicacy of her sex, sta- 
tioned at the place of egress fora 
i ‘crowd, to 


ex 
the rude glance of every roving 
that y 
~ shi 


| 


passes, merel 
may eich the extra shilling 

some: flippant youth who gives it 
because a lady holds the plate. 
Gentlemen, I ama young man, 
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that she the 
of 


and far enough removed from 
prudery: if, therefore, in the esti- 
mation of your fair readers, I have 
said some hard things, I must en- 
treat you to ask for me their for- 
giveness, while I subscribe my- 
self most sincerely their 
WELL-WISHER. 





ON THE PERFORMANCE OF THE 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


(To the Editors.) 


GentLemen—The time I hope is 
coming when the present form of the 
marriage ceremony will no longer 
be binding upon Dissenters. If 
there are any, however, who pre- 
fer it to a more simple form, and 
more agreeable to the nature of 
the institution, let them by all 
means have the benefit of it—only 
let it be their own choice. There 
is, I believe, a general agreement 
among us respecting the improy 
piety of demanding obedience to 
the present form, from all Dissen- 
ters, except Quakers and Jews ; 
yet, though this be the case, there 
is, I am informed, a considerable 
difference of opinion as to what 
should be substituted in its place, 
and to whom the office of perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony amon 
Dlepntaee should be chiasitteds 
I shall therefore be glad to elicit 
the sentiments of some of your 
correspondents, by answers to the 
following queries. 

Does the performing of the mar- 
riage ceremony belong to the mi- 
nisterial office? or should it be 
viewed entirely as a civil contract, 
and therefore to be performed by 
the civil authority ? 

If it should not be any part of a 

"s official duty, yet is it ex- 
pedient that dissenting ministers 
should exercise the privilege (sup- 
posing it granted) of performing 
ceremony of marriage among 
the members of their churches and 
congregations? , 

What is the best way to ascer- 
tain the views and wishes of Dis- 
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senters respecting the alteration of 
the Marriage Act, and the privi- 
leges for which we should petition 
Parliament ? 

While we are-agreed on the ge- 
neral question—that something 
should be done—it is certainly de- 
sirable that we should know each 
other’s sentiments as to what we 
really wish to be obtained. 

J. M. 
PUBLIC LECTURES. 

(To the Editors.) 
GentLemen,--I havelong thought 
that some of our wealthy dissent- 
ing brethren might very easily 
render an important service to 
their own communion, and to re- 
ligion in general. The plan is as 
follows:—To institute a lecture 
somewhat similar to the Bampton 
and Hulsean Lectures in the 
Church of England. Let eight 
lectures, or as many as might be 
thought proper, be preached in 
some chapel in the metropolis 
during as many week evenings in 
any year: the subjects to be of 

icular, as well as of general 
interest. Let a certain sum be 
given to the lecturer, and a cer- 
tain number of copies printed, 
and as we have not yet got univer- 
sities, to the libraries of which we 
might send them, a copy should 





.be sent to the library of Red Cross 


Street, and to the libraries of any 
Dissenting Academy in the United 
Kingdom. All this might be ac- 
complished if one or more indivi- 
duals, who are interested in the 
learning and respectability of their 
religious denomination, were to 
leave or give a sum for this specific 


purpose. 

It is hardly necessary to inform 
you, that some useful volumes 
have been published in conse- 
quence of the Bampton Lecture ; 
and more might have been pro- 
duced had a greater number of 
individuals, and those always of 
orthodox principles, had the power 


of selecting the Lecturers, All 
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the evil connected with this might 
be avoided among the Dissenters. 

I am convinced that in our 
communion there is as much or 
even more theological talent than 
we shall find in the Establish- 
ment. There are some of our 
living ministers whose publications 
would do honour to any denomi- 
nation, and I have little doubt, 
there are many individuals who 
are now labouring in their Master’s 
service with zeal and success, but 
whose names are little known, 
who are well qualified to produce 
a volume of lectures which would 
not only be beneficial to Dissenters 
in general, but useful in promot- 
ing the cause of God, You are 
well aware that many of our 
brethren might benefit the church 
and the world by their productions 
if they pleased. Among other 
reasons which deter them from 
publication, may not the following 
be one?—The difficulty of di- 
recting their minds to a subject or 
series of subjects, which would 
meet with the approbation of the 
public. This might be removed 
by the assistance of those who 
were appointed to fix on the topics 
of discussion. 

PoriTanicus. 


A QUFRY. 

A voune minister, who finds him- 
self placed in circumstances of 
difficulty, owing partly to the dis- 
satisfaction of his people, because 
they think he does not visit them 
so frequently as he should, and 
partly from his own dissatisfaction, 
because the visits he does pay 
them partake so little of the nature 
of what, he conceives, pastoral 
visits ought to be, would feel 
greatly obliged to any ministers, 
who would have the kindness to 
state in this Magazine, either, 
what they do in reference to the 
subject of pastoral visits, or what 
they think would tend to make 
on | visits profitable to mini- 
sters and people. 





Poeiry:—A Hymn—Early Rising. 
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POETRY. 


A HYMN, 


by Mr. Montgomery for the 
Christien Negroes in the West Indies, 
June 24, 1823. 


Our Master, Jesus, reign’d above, 
The Lord of all was he, 

And yet he chose to set his love, 
0, wondrous love! on me, 


Our Master, Jesus—bless his name ! 
I love to hear the sound, 

When I was lost, to seek me came, 
And O, thank God! he found. 


Our Master, Jesus—from his birth 
My sin and sorrow bore, 

And while he liv’d like me on earth, 
A servant's form he wore. 


Our Master, Jesus—went to preach 
The Gospel every where, 

And by his own example teach 
How we the cross should bear. 


Our Master, Jesus—O how kind 
Was all he did and said! 

He heal’d the sick, the lame, the blind, 
And rais’d to life the dead! 


Our Master, Jesus—crucified 
By hands of wicked men, 
'd for his murderers, then died— 
died and rose again. 


Our Master, Jesus—suffer’d this, 
The world from hell to save, 

And bring to heaven’s amazing bliss 
The free man and the slave. 


Our Master, Jesus—takes delight 
In hearts made clean within ; 

Though we are black our souls are white, 
When he forgives our sin. 


Our Master, Jesus—Thou didst give 
Thyself to die for me ; 


O grant the Negro grace to live, 
And grace to die to Thee. 


batted 


EARLY RISING. 


See what crimson glory shines 
Through the curtain on thy bed : 

Kindly all those radiant lines, 
From the pillow lure thine head. 


Fling thy long-closed casement wide : 
Hark! what soft, melodious lays, 
On mine ear these accents glide, 
** Rationals, arise and praise.” 


O, what scents come on the gale, 
Stores of fragrance now unfold ; 

’Tis those blossoms fill the vale, 
Finely ting’d with pink and gold. 


Health sits waiting on the hill ; 

Fly, and drink the morning air : 
Pleasure shall thy bosom fill, 

While thou seek’st the goddess there. 


See what numerous beauties shine, 
Wheresoe’er the eye can rove ; 
Presents from a Hand Divine, 
To the children of his love, 


Let the wings of morning bear 
To that Parent songs of praise ; 
Let them speed with ardent pray’r, 
For his blessing through thy days. 
Precious is each fleeting hour ; 
Haste, and greet the moment given ; 
Virtue’s joys are in thy power ; 
Rise, and take her path to heaven. 


E. C, 
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A Narrative of the Establishment 
and Progress of the Mission to 
Ceylon und India, under the Di- 
rection of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Conference. Including No- 
tices of Bombay and Ceylon. 
By W. M. Harvard. 8vo. 9s. 
London: Blanshard, 1823. 


An Account of the Captivity and 
Escape of Captain Robert Knox, 
who was treacherously detained, 
nearly Twenty Years, in the 
Kingdom of Candy. Re-pub- 
lished, with Preface and Notes, 
by W. M. Harvard, late Mis- 
stonary in Ceylon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
London: Blanshard, 1823. 


Cey.on is, in every view, one of 
the most valuable of the British 
possessions. Its political import- 
ance is incalculable, since its noble 
harbours and advantageous posi- 
tion render it the key of India. 
Along the immense line of coast 
extending from Cape Comorin to 
the Ganges, there is not a single 
port in which even a moderately 
sized vessel can take refuge, while 
the shore of Ceylon is indented by 
numerous havens, one of which, 
that of Trincomalee, affords, per- 
haps, the most complete and com- 
modious shelter for vessels of every 
size, in the whole world. ‘* The 
communication with the sea,” says 
the Rev. Mr. Cordiner, “ being 
concealed in almost every direc- 
tion, it resembles-a beautiful and 
extensive lake. Hills diversified 
by a variety of forms, and covered 
with luxuriant verdure, rise steeply 
all around, completely inclosing 
the capacious basin. Five hun- 
dred ships of the line may enter 
it with ease, and ride at anchor 
without the smallest inconveni- 
ence.” While England retains 
possession of this island, she main- 
tains a strong station, which ena- 
Cona. Maa, No. 72. 


bles her to command at once the 
seas and the continent of India ; 
the first by her fleets, which are 
here secure at all. seasons; the 
second by her armies, which garri- 
son this her Asiatic citadel, and in 
the more moderate and equable 
climate of the southern and west- 
ern districts, are seasoned to the 
irregularities and high tempera- 
ture of the Peninsular regions. 

The commercial value of this 
possession is not inferior to its 
political importance, and, indeed, 
arises, to a considerable extent, 
from the same circumstances. The 
produce of the island itself, is 
chiefly applicable to the artificial 
wants of mankind, and is, on that 
very account, of higher arbitrary 
worth. Pearls, cinnamon, and 
the shell of the Chanque-fish, are 
the principal articles of export ; 
but it is as an entrepot that Ceylon 
appears likely to prove the most va- 
luable to its possessors. Its central 
and intermediate position, with its 
other natural advantages, distin- 
guish it as a kind of emporium of 
eastern traffic. The soil is, in gene- 
ral, fertile ; but such have been the 
unfavourable circumstances under 
which the natives were placed, 
that they have never yet raised 
sufficient for their own consump- 
tion. Corn and rice are still im- 
ported, in large quantities, from 
the upper provinces of India. To 
such of our readers as may be 
desirous of obtaining minute infor- 
mation on these points, we would 
recommend a work on Ceylon, by 
M. Bertolazzi, which we have not 
observed to be quoted among the 
authorities cited by Mr. Harvard, 
but which contains much useful 
information respecting the produc. 
tions, traffic, and revenue of that, 
island. 

But the considerations on which 
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we have hitherto dwelt are of little 
importance when compared with 
those which connect themselves 
with this island, as the chosen and 
singularly eligible station of the 
principal Asiatic Mission of the 
Wesleyan Society. Every thing 
that can be said of its political 
and commercial advantages, ap- 
plies, a fortiori, to its value and 
Importance, as the rs crw of men 
engaged in the working of that 
mighty machinery which is, even 
now, moving the moral world. 
Before, however, we enter on fur- 
ther illustrations of these points, 
we shall advert to a few particu- 
lars connected with the history 
and condition of the Singhalese. 
‘*¢ The early history of Ceylon is in- 
volved in comparative obscurity. Tra- 
dition has made it the scene of the cre- 
ation of man, and of those important 
transactions which took place in the in- 
fancy of our world. In conformity with 
this idea, the isthmus by which the is- 
land and the continent are supposed to 
have been once united, is called Adam’s 
Bridge ; the highest mountain received 
the name of Adam’s Peak; and early 
writers have amused the world by an 
account of a fountain of water on its 
summit, produced 4 deer tears shed by 
our first parents on beholding the man- 
led body of Abel, the victim of a bro- 
r’s rage, and the first human being 
who tasted death! The Mahomedans 
were, most probably, the authors of 
these tales; as a respectable author has 


asserted, on the authority of Marco 
Paulo, that “the Moors believe Adam 
to have been buried there.’ ’’—p. xxiii. 

The term Singhalese, applied to 
the inhabitants of Ceylon, refers 
to a whimsical legend connected 
with their early annals, and signi- 


fies, literally, Lion-people. The 
Sanscrit name of the~ island is 
Tapobon, whence its classical dis- 
tinction Taprobane, but it is called 
by the natives Lanka-Dwipa, or 
the “ Holy Land,” and this epi- 
thet is stamped on the Govern- 
ment paper-currency. It is known 
among the Arabs and Persians as 
Serendib, a word familiar to all 
who are acquainted with the tales 
of the East. The Portuguese were 
the first Europeans who effected a 


bars. 


settlement on the island; and, 
after a series of severe contests, 
they remained the acknowledged 
masters of all the maritime dis- 
tricts. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, they were 
expelled by the Dutch; the lat- 
ter, during the late revolutionary 
war, were driven out by the Eng- 
lish, and, ultimately, the savage 
barbarity of the king of Kandy, 
roused his subjects and Adigars to 
rebellion, when the whole of the 
interior provinces were taken pos- 
session of by the British troops. 
The natives may be correctly 
divided into four classes—Veddas, 
Kandyans, Singhalese, and Mala- 
The first are a wild and 
barbarous race, of uncertain ori- 
in, inhabiting the woods and 
jungles of the interior.- Captain 
Knox, an accurate observer, de- 
scribes them as follows. 


‘They speak the Singhalese lan- 
guage ; they kill deer, and dry the flesh 
over the fire, which the country people 
buy of them; they never till the ground 
for corn, their only food being flesh ; 
their arms area bow and arrow and @ 
small axe with which they cut honey out 
of hollow trees. They have no towns 
nor houses, living by the waters under a 
tree, with boughs cut and laid round- 
about them, that they may hear by the 
noise of the trampling on the- boughs, 
should any wild beast come near them. 
The wilder sort of them, when they 
want arrows, will carry their load of 
flesh in the night, and hang it up ina 
smith’s shop, also a leaf cut in the form 
they will have their arrows made, and 
hang by it; which if the smith do make 
according to their pattern, they will re- 
quite and bring him more flesh ; but if 
he makes them not, they will do him a 
mischief one time or other by shooting 
him in the night; the smith leaves the 
arrows in the same place where the 
Veddas hang the flesh. They have 
boundaries, and some ideas of private 
property among themselves.* The wilder 





* An infringement on these boun- 
daries, is sometimes the cause of serious 
quarrels and skirmishes among them ; 
which seems to indicate that they have 
nothing among them resembling a regu- 
lar administration of justice. ‘ One 
company of them is not to shoot, nor 
gather honey or fruit, beyond those 
bounds. Near the borders stood a jack- 
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and tamer sort of them do both observe 
a religion: they have a god peculiar to 
themselves. The tamer do build tem- 
ples ; the wilder only bring their sacrifice 
under trees; and while it is offering 
dance round it, both men and women,” 


The Kandyans are the inhabi- 
tants of the interior, and though 
they vary in many respects from 
the Singhalese, are clearly of the 
same stock ; the points of distinc- 
tion between them being obviously 
referrible to the very different cir- 
cumstances under which they have 
been placed. The natives of Kandy 
were, until their recent subjuga- 
tion by the English, under a iy- 
ranny as capricious and sanguinary 
as any that ever afflicted the hu- 
man race. They were, moreover, 


jealously shut up from all inter- 
course with foreign nations; their 
literature was confined to their 
national legends, and their reli- 
gious knowledge was derived from 
their priests, 


«< The kings of Kandy were possessed 
of a power the most absolute over both 
the lives and property of their enslaved 
subjects. Among the titles by which 
they were addressed, were ‘ Emperor : 
descendant of the Golden Sun; whose 
kingdom was higher than all others :’ 
and he was supposed by his subjects to 
be the only monarch in the world who 
possessed the high dignity of wearing a 
crown! In approaching him, they paid 
him expressions of homage surpassing 
those exacted even by the Emperor of 
China; for, in addition to three pro- 
found prostrations, it was required of 
the persons approaching the throne, to 
repeat slowly all the titles of the mo- 
narch with the greatest reverence. In the 
royal presence the most profound silence 
reigned; the highest courtier was not 
allowed to address even a whisper to 
another; and an involuntary cough was 





tree; one Vedda being gathering some 
fruit from this tree, another Vedda of 
the next division saw him, and told him 
he had nothing to do to gather jacks 
from that tree, for that belonged to 
them : they fell to words, and from words 
to blows, and one of them shot the 
other; at which more of them met, and 
fell to skirmishing so briskly with their 
bows and arrows, that twenty or thirty 
were left dead on the spot.’—Knox’s 
Historical Relation. 
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punished as acrime. The king reserved 
to himself the privilege of haviog the 
walls of his residence whitened, and the 
roof covered with tiles ; and no subject 
was allowed even to fold a letter in the 
form used by the king. By these, and 
many such particulars, the fruitful 
sources of vexation to his subjects, and 
made constant pretexts for the imposi- 
tion of fines and the infliction of cruel- 
ties, did the vain and haughty tyrants 
of the Kandyan throne, labour to per- 
petuate a distinction between themselves 
and their subjects.””—p, xxxiv. 


The Singhalese principally oc- 
cupy that part of the western 
coast of Ceylon, which extends 
from Chilau to Tengalle. 


*< This class of Ceylonese are in ge- 
neral about the middle stature, and are 
slenderly made ; though tall and robust 
men are occasionally found among them. 
The features of the Singhalese have a 
nearer resemblance to Europeans than is 
found in the continental natives. The 
families of the Singhalese native chiefs, 
and especially of the principal cast, con- 
tain many noble looking men. The na- 
tive complexion varies very considerably, 
from that of the sable African to the 
English brunette; but the general hue 
is between a copper and a chocolate 
colour. The Singhalese females are 
generally smaller in stature, and fairer 
in complexion than the men. Both 
sexes have black eyes, and long, smooth, 
black hair, which they wear turned up, 
and fastened on the crown of the head 
with a tortoise-shell comb, or other in- 
strument. It is not common among the 
Singhalese for the men to wear their 
beards, as in some tribes. But before 
a young man can become entitled to the 
privilege of shaving, he is compelled to 
give an entertainment to his relations 
and acquaintance. Without this festival, 
it is not considered that the first-fruits 
of the chin can be honourably re- 
moved. 

‘The dress of the common people 
consists of nothing more than a piece of 
calico or muslin, wrapt round the waist, 
and a small jacket thrown over the 
shoulders. The Singhalese women, 
however, discover considerable taste in 
the shape and ornaments of their dress, 
and are often patterns of neatness, simpli- 
city, and cleanliness. The native chiefs 
and their families are distinguished by a 
greater quantity of clothing: the men 
often by a woollen coat of the fashion of 
the last century. Even the more re- 
spectable seldom wear breeches, except 
on horseback, and never cover their 
heads. They in general wear leather 
shoes, trodden down at the heels after 
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the manner of slippers; but the poorer 
men have only a kind of sandal. The 
principal ladies wear stockings when full 
dressed ; and then, of course, shocs also; 
but these are not commonly worn by the 
Singhalese females. Their camboy, or 
body-cloth, reaches to the instep; and 
hence stockings are the less needed.’’— 
pp. xxxix,xl. ~ 


The upper ranks are exceedingly 

jealous of any infringement on 
certain- peculiarities of aristocrati- 
cal costume, and if any of the 
inferior tribes presume to violate 
the privilege of his betters, he 
seldom escapes punishment, unless 
he happen to be surrounded by 
friends. Serious disturbances fre- 
quently arise out of this absurd 
claim ; the supporters of either 
party collect, and a set battle en- 
sues. Mr. Harvard was once pre- 
sent when a Singhalese barber 
was leading his bride to the altar. 
Having, on so important an occa- 
sion, attired himself in the utmost 
finery of his wardrobe, the self- 
complacent tonsor was marching 
gaily along, when some sharp- 
sighted by-stander observed, that 
the comb which fastened up his 
hair was of a quality inhibited to 
one of so low a caste. All was in« 
stantly in confusion; the hyme- 
neal procession was routed in a 
moment, and the uproar was not 
appeased until the offending orna- 
ment was removed. 
_ Of the Malabars it will be un- 
necessary to give any description, 
as they are deena from conti. 
nental settlers, and retain their 
original manners: they hold the 
northern districts of the island, 
and are the principal inhabitants 
of Manaar, Jaffna, Trincomalee, 
and Batticalao. 

The superstition of Boodh, or 
Budhu, “may be considered,” 
says Mr. Harvard, “as the esta- 
blished religion of the Singhalese, 
both of the coasts, and the inte- 
rior of the Island.” This very 
ancient system of idolatrous faith, 
seems to have prevailed, origi- 
nally, over the whole Indian con- 


tinent, and to have been super- 
seded by the Brahmin creed. In 
Ceylon it has found a more dura- 
ble settlement, and still flourishes 
in those of its provinces where 
Paganism exists. Budhu himself 
made no pretensions to divinity, 
but went about as a public teacher 
and reformer, earnestly endea- 
vouring to detach the multitude 
from the errors of damon-worship, 
but offering them in exchange a 
system not less erroneous, and 
scarcely less demoralizing. He 
visited Ceylon, say the writers of 
the native legends, 


*¢ For the purpose of rescuing the na- 
tives from the tyranny of the demons, 
who covered the whole island, and exer- 
cised the most cruel tyranny over the in- 
habitants. So numerous were these ma- 
lignant spirits, that on the arrival -of 
Budhu, they covered the whole ground, 
and there was not sufficient space left for 
him to set his foot; and, had a pin 
fallen, it could not have found a passage 
to the ground. Budhu, confident of the 
efficacy of his doctrines, directed his 
discourse to a part of the vast mass be- 
fore him ; which immediately yielded to 
its force, and became panic-struck by 
the superior power which was opposed 
to them. Availing himself of the 
confusion into which the demons were 
thrown, and perceiving a vacant space, 
Budhu descended, and occupied the spot. 
As he continued to preach, directing 
his sermons to ev part of the vast 
circle which was formed around him, the 
dzamons gradually retired farther from 
his presence; until they were all, at 
length, driven into the sea. Budhu then 
issued the following proclamation : 
** Behold, I have conquered the malig- 
nant spirits, who had so long, and with 
such irresistible sway, tyrannized over 
you. Fear demons no more !—worship 
them no more !’ "—>p. liv, 


Budhuism is a system of “ un- 
disguised Atheism.” Its founder 
taught the non-existence of a First 
Cause—the eternity of matter— 
fatalism—the metempsychosis— 
and a gradual purification until 
the attainment of a state, called 
Nirri-wana, which, as Mr. Har- 
vard states, conveys to a Singha- 
lese no other idea than that of 
annihilation. It is a pithy illus- 
tration of the absurdity of this 
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scheme, that it has converted a 
teacher of atheism into a divine 
being, and erected temples to the 
glory of an individual who treated 
all religious worship with con- 
tempt. A_ recent traveller has 
given the following summary of 
the labours and miraculous powers 
of Budhu, and it is tuo curious 
and characteristic to be omitted 
here. 


**His days he devoted to men, in 
preaching to them and converting them ; 
and his nights to the gods who assembled 
to listen to him. He was so successful 
in convincing those whom he addressed 
of the truth of his doctrines, that he 
often daily converted many asankeyas, (a 
number too immense to be compre- 
hended.) The powers which he exer- 
cised in reforming mankind were more 
than human. He could assume any form 
he chose. He could multiply himself 
many hundred times ; or, produce the 
appearance of many hundreds of Budhus, 
in every respect like himself, with rays 
of light issuing from every pore of their 
skin, differently occupied—some stand- 
ing, some sitting, and some preaching. 
He could go any. distance in an instant, 
even as fast as thought—through the air, 
water, or under the earth. When he 
preached, his face ap; to all his 
audience, though surrounding him in a 
circle; people of all languages under- 
stood him: and all, however distant, 
heard him distinctly; excepting those 
who were too deep in vice to be reform- 
ed, who were as the deaf, though close 
to him, and heard nothing. A learned man, 
who followed him every where during the 
space of six months, to ascertain if he 
were the true Budhu, never saw the im- 

ression of his fout, nor even a flower 
Cent on which he trod, or a cushion 
pressed on which he sat. His good qua- 
lities equalled his extraordinary powers, 
and are said to have been boundless, and 
to baffle description.”— Dr. Davy’s 
Travels in Ceylon, p. 215. 


The priests of Budhu are regu- 
larly educated for their office, and 
at the proper period, installed with 


great solemnity. “ The rank of 
a priest,” says Dr. Davy, “ next 
to that of Budhu, is considered 
the most exalted—even superior 
to that of the gods. Priests may 
in consequence, sit in a Wee-ha- 
ree (temple.) They never wor- 
ship the gods; but, when they 
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preach, invite the gods to be of 
their audience ; and, like Budhu 
himself, they are entitled to wor- 
ship.” They have different orders 
among themselves, which, “ in 
most respects,” says Mr. Harvard, 
“ correspond with those of deacon, 
priest, bishop, and — in 
our own establishment!” They 
are not allowed to marry, but, to 
remedy this ineonvenience, the 
may at any time lay aside the 4 
low robe which is the badge of 
their office, take a wife, and when 
they grow tired of the conjugal 
condition, put her away and re- 
sume their sacerdotal livery and 
function. 

** Compared,”’ justly and eloquently 
writes Mr. Harvard, ‘‘ with the prevail- 
ing religion of the Hindoos, Budhuism 
wears an aspect amiable and humane. 
Uniike the worship of Juggernaut, (to 
instance one Hindoo deity only) whose 
rubric prescribes impurity and blood, as 
acceptable and even essential acts of wor- 
ship, the worship of Budhu is simple and 
inoffensive. ‘The sacred books of this 
system forbid cruelty, dishonesty, un- 
chastity, and falsehood; and inculcate 
kindness, sympathy, and subordination 
in civil society. The system tends to 
correct the inveterate prejudices of caste ; 
and has even produced institutions of 
benevolence and mercy in‘ifferent parts 
of the island. On sucha system the 
infidel looks with complacency; and 
the latitudinarian, in the exercise of a 
spurious candour, pronounces it to be 
safe. But the believer in Divine Reve- 
lation, while he admits its comparative 
excellence, when weighed in the balances 
with the impure and sanguinary systems 
of India, and other Pagan lands, be- 
holds written on its portals in the inde- 
lible characters of inspired truth— 
*WitHout Gop IN THE WoRLD !’ ”— 
p. Ixi. 

But the most singular and ap- 
palling feature of Singhalese super- 
stition yet remains to be noticed. 
It has been already intimated, 
that damon-worship seems to 
have been the original delusion of 
the natives of Ceylon, and it ap- 
pears still to retain its hold upon 
their prejudices. Though in op- 
position to the primary objects, 
and the essential character of Bud- 
huism, it prevails in conjunction 
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with it, and exercises, over the 
lower ‘classes especially, a strong 
and baneful influence. It has for 
its d yorna that all the sufferings 
and calamities to which man is 
liable, are the eifects of daemoniacal 
agency. Each of the various forms 
of human misery is represented 
as under the unlimited control of 
some power of darkness, and in 
the season of affliction, or in the 
anticipation of danger, propitia- 
tory sacrifices are offered to these 
tremendous deities. They are 
imaged in the most horrific shapes, 
and in the act of inflicting the 
fiercest tortures. Their temples, 
Dewallahs, are of “ very humble 
construction;” the priests are 
called Kappooas, and are repre- 
sented as “ by no means respect- 
able either for rank or learning.” 
They wear nodistinguishing dress, 
and seem a deteriorated mixture 
of the charlatan and the fortune- 
teller. They calculate nativities ; 
and they are consulted and fee’d on 
every occasion of hazard or exi- 
gency, as the hallowed intercessors 
between men and devils. No 
Singhalese who holds this miser- 
able faith will pass their temples, 
without an offering and a genu- 
flexion, and many of the Dewallahs 
are the objects of peculiar venera- 
tion and of laborious pilgrimages, 
The Kappooas are great venders 
of charms, and their votary, like 
the African with his Saphies and 
Fetiches, when fenced with their 
spells and amulets, will face, with 
reckless intrepidity, the most ap- 
palling dangers. When Mr. Har- 
vard had been wounded by one 
of the “ armed fins” of a young 
shark, which he was incautiously 
handling, one of the natives en- 
treated permission to “ fetch a 
Kappooa, that he might cherm 
away the injury.” On another 
occasion Mr. H. was preaching, at 
Pantura, from John iii. 8, when, 
p omgs J the opportunity of exposing 
the destructive delusion of Kap- 
pooism, he asked— Which of you 
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will now cast away these works of 
the devil, and place himself under 
the protection of the Son of God ?” 
—he paused for a while, and 
shortly a charm was handed to 
the pulpit. Holding it up, he 
gave thanks to God that he had 
began to destroy the works of the 
devil. He then repeated the in- 
quiry, and before the close of the 
service, he had in his possession 
** a handful of these charms.” 

Such is the system which the 
servants of the living God are 
gone forth to encounter in his 
strength, and, we doubt not, to 
destroy. Cheering signs of suc- 
cess have appeared, and we trust 
that the Gentiles will ere long 
abandon their vain and miserable 
delusions, and welcome the ever- 
lasting Gospel, as the power of 
God and the wisdom of God. 

We must defer, until another 
number, the consideration of the 
remaining details of this interesting 
volume. 


BVT Vesenes 


Mental Discipline; or, Hints on 
the Culttvation of Mental and 


Moral Habits; addressed to 
Students in Theology and Young 
Ministers.” By Henry Forster 
Burder, M.A. Part II. 8vo, 
4s. London: Westley. 1823. 


In our Supplement for 1821, we 
recommended the first and second 
parts of this highly useful and 
interesting manual to the atten- 
tion of our readers ; and we have 
now before us a continuation not 
less deserving of eulogy. It had 
been suggested to Mr. Burder that 
his plan was incomplete, since, 
however urgent may be the de- 
mand for mental cultivation, “ it 
must be admitted that moral dis- 
cipline cannot be less necessary, 
especially for those who have in 
prospect the engagements of the 
christian ministry.” Of this de- 
perfectly 
aware, but he had been withheld 
from extending his inquiries and 
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suggestions, by a laudable, though 
in his case very groundless, appre- 
hension of appearing to assume 
a “character” and undertake “ an 
office not authorised by his years.” 
And even now he does not ap- 
pear to have entirely shaken off 
these feelings, if we are to form 
our judgment from the manner in 
which he has constructed his vo- 
lume. He has, almost invariably, 
supported and enforced his own 
opinions by venerable authorities, 
and has enriched his book by a 
series of singularly well-chosen 
extracts from writers whose names 
carry with them their own sanc- 
tion. Cecil, Booth, Baxter, Chal- 
mers, Mason, Paley, Doddridge, 
Campbell, are cited in a very ju- 
dicious and impressive way. Their 
opinions are not strung together, 
like the sweepings of a common- 
place book, but have been so se- 
lected as to comprise the pith of 
their argument, and so combined 
with Mr. Burder’s own comments 
as to become effective auxiliaries, 
without impairing the claims of 
his work to be considered as an 
original composition. In style 
Mr. B. is clear and_ polished ; his 
taste is pure ; and he has formed 


his habits of thinking and ex-- 


pression on classical models. As 

the most satisfactory method of 

exemplifying Mr. Burder’s man- 

ner, we shall give an entire sec- 

tion, taken indiscriminately. 

** Cherish earnest Desires, and encouraging 
Expectations, of Success. 

‘© A man who engages with all his 
heart, and all his energies, in any pur- 
suit, cannot but solicitously desire the 
prosperity of his undertaking ; and cer- 
tain it is, that the persevering efforts of 
his mind will bear some proportion to 
the expectations which he forms. The 
man of business, the man of letters, the 
lawyer and the physician, are impelled 
to habitual diligence in their respective 
careers, by the prospect of realizing 
their hopes. Nor is the stimulas of hope 
needed, in any instance more, than in 
the discharge of the arduous and onerous 
functions of the christian ministry. Many 

may wear an unpromising 


aspect, and exert a depressing influence ; 
a counteracting influence is then greatly 
to be desired; and this is chiefly to be 
felt in the anticipations of growing use- 
fulness and augmented prosperity, 

*« ¢ If you would prosper in your 
work,’ said Mr. Baxter, ‘ be sure to 
keep up earnest desires and expectations, 
of success. If your hearts be not set 
on the end of your labours, and you 
long not to see the conversion and edi- 
fication of your hearers, and do not 
study and preach in hope, you are not 
likely to see much fruit of it,—Let all 
that preach for Christ and men’s salva- 
tion, be unsatisfied, ti‘? they have the 
thing they preach for. When a nian 
only studies what to say, and how with 
commendation to spend the hour, and 
looks no more after it, unless it be to 
know what people think of his own abi- 
lities, and thus holds on from year to 
year, | must needs think that this man 
preaches for himself, and not for Christ, 
how excellently soever he may seem to 
do it. I know that our acceptance is not 
according to the fruit, but according to 
the degree of our labour ; but he cannot 
be a faithful labourer, who does not long 
for the success of his labours, and is not 
grieved at their apparent failure.’ 

**'The actual amount of success re- 
sulting from the ministry of any indi- 
vidual, in any given period, it is indeed 
impossible correctly to estimate. We 
should be on our guard, lest, according 
to the characteristic tendencies of our 
own minds, we should either appreciate 
that success at too low, or at too bigh 
a rate. Some men are constitutionally 
inclined to the former, and some to the 
latter extreme. Those of the one class 
should be reminded, that much good may 
have been effected, which has not yet 
been developed; and much which may 
never be fully apparent, till the day of 
final disclosure : these of the other class 
may need to be apprized—‘ that all is 
not gold which glitters.’ ‘ Many evan- 
gelical and popular preachers,’ says the 
pious author of the Reign of Grace, 
* have greatly over-rated the usefulness 
of their own labours. For the longer I 
live, the more apprehensive I am, that 
the number of real converts, among those 
who profess the genuine gospel, is com- 
paratively small.’ ”’—pp. 46—48, 


We had intended to stop here, 
but our eye has been arrested by 
the heading of the 29th section, 
and the subject is at once so im- 
portant and so little heeded, that 
we cannot persuade ourselves to 


pass it by. 
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*¢ Observe Punctuality in all your Engage- 


ments. 

‘¢ If a man were to spend his days in 
perfect seclusion, he would still a 
gainer by the habit of regularity, in the 
distribution of his time and his pursuits ; 
but its importance obviously increases 
with the extent of his connexions, and 
the number of his engagements. If re- 
gularity be that which a man owes to 
himself, punctuality is that which he 
owes to others. ‘ Appointments,’ ob- 
serves Mr. Cecil, ‘ become debts ; I owe 
you punctuality, if I have made an ap- 
pointment with you; and have no right 
to throw away your time, if Ido my own. 
Punctuality is important, because it sub- 
serves the peace and good temper of a 
family : the want of it not only infringes 


on nora A duty, but sometimes ex- | 
u 


cludes the duty. Punctuality is impor- 
tant, as it gains time: it is like pack- 
ing things in a box; a good packer will 
get in half as much more as a bad one — 
The calmness of mind which it produces 
is another advantage of punctuality: a 
disorderly man is always in a hurry; he 
has no time to speak with you, because 
he is going elsewhere ; and when he gets 
there, he is too late for his business, or 
he must hurry away to another before he 
can finish it. It was a wise maxim of 
the Duke of Newcastle—‘ I do one thing 
at a time.’—Punctuality gives weight to 
character. ‘ Such a man has made an 
appointment ; then I know he will keep 
it.” And this generates punctuality in 
you; for like other virtues, it propa- 
itself.’ 
** If these pointed and judicious re- 
marks are applicable to men of every 
rofession and occupation; if they are 
mportant to the man of business, and 
to the man of letters, they are of still 
greater importance to the christian mi- 
nister. If he would consult his own 
tranquillity ; if he would be an economist 
of invaluable time ; if he would do jus- 
tice to his/ sacred engagements; if he 
would advance in the esteem and con- 
fidence of his numerous connexions ; let 
him, although without excessive and 
over-anxious preciseness, pay due re- 
gard to the claims of punctuality.”— 
pp. 97—99. 


Mr. Burder announces his in- 
tention of comprizing the whole, 
with some expedient alterations, 
in “ one small volume,” and when 
thus combined, it will form a ju- 
dicious, attractive, and comprehen. 
sive manual, excellently adapted 
_ to facilitate the processes of men- 
tal discipline. 
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The Works of the Rev. John Gam- 
bold, A.M. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Thomas Erskine, 
Esq. Advocate. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
London: Whittaker. 1822. 


Tus volume is, we believe, the 
first, in order of publication, of 
a series intended to comprise the 
most valuable and characteristic 
compositions of such among our 
evangelical divines as have been 
distinguished for talent and 
piety; and, with the view of 
awakening a qore general and 
> soe interest in the works of 
those venerable men, it is pro- 
posed to preface these selections 
with introductory essays, drawn 
up by individuals who have se- 
cured a hold on public opinion in 
our own day. We cordially ap- 
prove of the plan, and, as far as 
it has proceeded, its execution: 
we have been much gratified by 
the opportunity of renewing our 
intimacy with the worthies of 
“ bygone times,” and it has not 
lessened our pleasure, to find 
their writings accompanied by the 
remarks of men who are their 
consistent followers ;—kindred spi- 
rits, having the same ends in view, 
the same cause at heart, and whose 
names will be pronounced in after 
periods with the same affectionate 
and respectful regard that now 
embalms the memory of Howe, 
Alleine, Gambold, and Wither- 
spoon. Though those excellent 
men may be adequately known and 
esteemed by a large portion of the 
religious world, and in that quar- 
ter, at least, can require no sanc- 
tion, yet it is not to be forgotten 
that there are many who are halt- 
ing between two opinions, some 
who are well disposed, but ill in- 
formed, others who are placed in 
situations where it is a bold ven- 
ture to avow a leaning towards 
ree, yes opinions, and who 
may be fortified in resolution by 
the arguments and exhortations of 
living individuals, high in estima- 
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tion as able and pious men. There 
are, probably, many closets and 
libraries into which the names 
which we have just cited would, 
either through ignorance or pre- 
judice, find no entrance, but 
where the recommendation of 
Chalmers, Erskine, or Wilber. 
force would have its merited 
weight. The selection appears to 
have been hitherto made on a 
catholic principle; and in both 
the branches of the present series, 
Tros Tyriusve, seems to have, very 
wisely, been the feeling of all con- 
cerned in the present undertaking, 
We are glad that Mr. Erskine 
has given his powerful recommen- 
dation to the works of an author 
who has been long a favourite of 
ours, from his excellent and at- 
tractive qualities. Gambold was 
no deep theologian, nor was he 
by any means an original thinker, 
but he was a man of most amiable 
dispositions, of active mind, and 
elegant fancy. His sermons and 
letters have a peculiar charm from 
their piety and simplicity, adorned 
by a ready and delightful imagina- 
tion, and expressed in language 
always felicitous, and frequently 
vigorous. His poems are of mixed 
and unequal merit. “ The Martyr- 
dom of St. Ignatius,” is a tragedy, 
though by no means of the first 
order, which will recommend itself, 
by its intrinsic worth, to an atten- 
tive reader. Without the slightest 
ce to skilful dramatic con- 
struction, it is highly interesting 
as a poetical exhibition of religious 
sentiment and devotional feeling, 
and we entirely accord in opinion 
with Mr. Erskine, when he affirms 
that ‘‘the reader of taste and dis- 
cernment will discover much in it, 
which proves the very uncommon 
powers of the author.” Of the occa- 
sional poems, the “‘ Mystery of Life” 
is by far the best ; it is, indeed, a 
composition of “ most sweet and 
refined loveliness,” and which, had 
he written nothing else, would 
have entitled Gambold to high ad. 
Conc. Mac. No. 72. 
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miration for its intense feeling and 
exquisite expression. We have 
hesitated on the question of cita- 
tion from the works of an author 
who, though we believe he has 
not been extensively read, has 
been so long before the public, 
and we have determined to re- 
strict ourselves to a few short ex- 
tracts from his prose writings. 
The following passage from his 
sermon on “ religious reverence,” 
is forcibly written. , 

*¢ Of miracles in gencral, and parti- 
cularly those in the history of Exodus, 
it has been very justly remarked, that 
they were calculated on purpose to 
claim unto God that continued and regu- 
lar agency, which he has in the elemen- 
tary motions and sublunary events ; and 
which, because it doth happen daily, and 
proceeds in a gentle and, if I_may so 
say, modest manner, is apt, without such 
rousing vindications, to be.argued quite 
away by atheists. For, however com- 
mon it is on the tongue, atheism it must 
ever be to dare to term any effect or 
occurrence natural, with the intention to 
deny thereby that it is divine ; or to ex- 
clude God entirely out of it. Which is, 
at the same time, most extremely ab- 
surd; for must not the great Architect 
necessarily preside still over and direct 
every wheel of his own machine? ‘ He 
doth,’ if we will believe the Scripture, 
‘ whatsoever pleaseth Him in heaven and 
in earth, and in the sea, and in all deep 
places.’ He gives corn, and wine, and 
oil. It is He also that sends famine, 
sword, pestilence; and determines the 
operation of these His messengers. One 
time (says the Bible) an epidemic dis- 
temper raged; and that no man here- 
after, on such occasions, might look 
alone to noxious qualities in the air, 
or the like, the veil was for once drawn 
aside, and presented to open view the 
destroying Angel of the Most High. 
This is the Scripture-account of occur- 
rences here below.’ 


We shall quote another para- 
graph from the same sermon. 


*¢ Nothing more justly keeps man in 
a perpetual awe, than the inscrutability 
of his own soul, in its nature, capacities, 
and manner of acting. A tameand feeble 
bird, that accidentally has hatched an 
eagle’s egg, and is afterwards affrighted 
at the strength and impetuous caplaney 
of what has been fostered under its own 
wings, cannot find itself in a more criti- 
cal case than a man, when holding dia- 
Jogue, like Adrian, with his own soul, 
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He perhaps hath been an indolent un- 
meaning thing ; but that immortal part 
within him, carries a keener edge than 
has ever yet been unsheathed : and how 
this edge is likely to be employed in a 
dong hereafter, he has but either bad 
omens of, or at least, must be in a trem- 
bling suspense, till grace gives a compe- 
tent determination.” 


Mr. Erskine’s “ Introductory 
Essay” shows, like all his other 
published compositions, the hand 
of a master. He is no writer of 
lounging-books —things to be 
taken off the window-seat in a 
rainy day, and wandered through 
with a negligent glance, and a 

inguid mind; he is a thinker, 
he compels his readers to 
think with him, while, in his 
luminous and profound disquisi- 
tions, he supplies them with mate- 
rials for thinking. In the essay 
before us, he first takes man up as 
the creature of circumstances, and 
then contemplating him in his 
highest relations, gives a glowin 
representation of the nature an 
blessedness of Christian joy. 


“¢ There is nothing absurd in saying, 
*command the circumstances of a man, 
and you command his character,’ but 
there is a strange absurdity in supposing. 
that any power short of omnipotence 
can command these circumstances ; be- 
eause the chief of our relations is that in 
which we stand towards Him who is 
omnipotent. God alone can command 

circumstances; noone but God 
has authority to say that our offences 
and failures in that relation are forgiven 
—that a full satisfaction has been made 
on our behalf, to the broken laws of the 
universal government—that the gates of 
the family of God have been thrown 
open to us, and that we are invited every 
moment to speak to Himas to a Father, 
and lean upon him as on an Almighty, 
and faithful, and tender friend—and that 
the unending duration to which we are 
advancing, is safe and peaceful, full of 
bliss, and full of glory. The circum- 
stances of that highest relation have been 
most i ly and fully made known 
to usin the Bible, that we might have 
happiness, even the joy of the Lord, 
whieh, if really attained by us, will sup- 
ply strength for the cheerful, and affec- 
pe and dili performance of 
, Springing from every relation 
in like, ‘a will be-our somiabend hi- 
ding place in every sorrow.” 
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*¢ Let us not be jealous of joy, but 
only let us be careful. that it is ‘joy in 
the Lord.’ Joy is the first fruit of the 
Gospel of Christ—and if we believe, and 
yet do not rejoice, we may be assured 
that we have either added to the Gospel 
or taken something from it—it is not 
the very Gospel of Christ that we believe, 
This joy may consist with much sorrow, 
as it-did in the case of those first 
teachers, who were sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing. It takes away the poison 
from sorrow and leaves only its tender- 
ness. The exhortation to rejoice in the 
Lord was not so often repeated without 
good cause. If this glorious joy once 
filled our hearts, it would leave no 
room for sorrow, or for. those poor 
joys which in their fading produce sor- 
row, or for the base, and turbulent, 
and perplexing anxieties, passions, and 
appetites, which for the most part fill up 
the life of man. If the soul saw itself 
ever surrounded by the light of that 
love which shone so bright on Calvary, 
—if it saw every event and duty in life 
illuminated by that love ;—if the eternal 
world were ever present to it as its own 
home, and as the place where redeeming 
love is the very element of life, where 
unmixed blessedness reigns, where the 
tie which unites the Father of Spirits to 
his children is felt in all its extatic en- 
dearment, and where the whole happy 
family are continually advancing in their 
Father's likeness, without fear of change 
and without the possiblity of fallin, 
how buoyant would its spirits be! How 
freely, how boldly, how noble, and yet 
how humbly and tenderly, would it pass 
along the course of its existence! In 
every action it would feel itself a com- 
missioued agent of heaven—it would 
know that it is called to fulfil pur- 
poses which it will require an eternity 
to unfeld—it would have no will of its 
own, but would act or suffer according 
to the will of God, looking up to his 
Fatherly face, and rejoicing in his be- 
nignant smile.” 


As there may be some of our 
readers to whom the author, whose 
works are here reprinted, is un- 
known, we shall briefly state the 
more prominent circumstances of 


his life. The Rev. John Gam- 
bold was born April 10, 1711, in 
Pembrokeshire. His father was 
a pious minister of the Establish- 
ment, and he enjoyed the advan- 
tages of an Oxford education, 
In 1733, he took orders, and 
when of sufficient standing ob- 
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tained the living of Stanton-Har- 
court, but having become attached 
to the principles of the Mora- 
vians, he resigned it in 1742. In 
the following year he married, 
and, in 1754, hé was chosen and 
consecrated a bishop of the Unitas 
Fratrum.- He died in faith and 
hope, Sept. 13, 1771. 
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Lectures, on the Harmony of the 
Scriptures ; designed to reconcile 
_— contradictory Pas- 
sages. By John Hayter Cox. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. London: Knight 
and Co., 1823. 


Tuere is no species of attack 
more frequently made on Divine 
Revelation, and there is none, as- 
suredly, in which our antagonists 
display more of malignity and bad 
faith, than that which consists in 
arraying against the defenders of 
Christianity, an imposing display 
of imputed contradictions, drawn 


from the very pages of unerring 


truth. However shallow, and 
however obviously insincere, these 
allegations may appear to the con- 
scientious investigator of Holy 
Writ, they have, we much fear, a 
very injurious effect upon the 
minds of the negligent and the 
incautious. They have a specious 
semblance of fairness, since they 
appear to be drawn from the most 
unobjectionable authority; they 
profess to ground the accusation 
on the express and undeniable 
language of the work whose ge- 
nuineness and whose authenticit 

are, alike, peremptorily pt ome | 
A little attention, however, would 
enable even a superficial exami- 
nant to detect the fallacy of these 
charges, and to ascertain that, in 
many. instances, the variance is 
merely verbal, that in others it 
arises from the free but fully au- 
thorized use of metaphor, and that, 
in not a few cases, the simple ad- 
mission of the license of common 
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and conversational speech would 
be amply sufficient to justify much 
larger deviations from the strict- 
ness of literal and logical accuracy 
than are any where to be found in 
the pages of Scripture. 

Mr. Cox has-directed his atten« 
tion to several of the more formi- 
dable of the difficulties thus art- 
fully accumulated, and has been 
successful in exposing the weak~ 
ness of the arguments which are 
attempted to be established on this 
frail foundation. He writes with 
clearness and calmness, and his 
volume merits commendation as a 
temperate and satisfactory defence 
of Scripture consistency. If ina 
few instances it may be thought, 
that he has failed in suggesting 
the most effective modes of expla- 
nation, in the greater number, it 
must be admitted, that he has 
taken strong ground in clearing 
up the apparent contradictions. 
As an example of his general 
manner, we shall quote, from the 
eleventh lecture, his explanation 
of the alleged inconsistency be- 
tween the 24th and the 31st verses 
of Acts xxvii. After having illus- 
trated the nalure—the design—and 
the accomplishment of the promise, 
Mr. Cox proceeds to 


«¢ Show the connexion which the second 
text has with the accomplishment of the 
promise: ‘ God hath given thee all that 
sail with thee.’ All that were in the 
ship were given to the Apostle, as the 
instrument of their preservation. The 
word, to deliver, signifies, to give One or 
more persons into the charge of one or 
more persons, as will “ppewr from the 
following passages of the New Testa- 
ment, by the same writer, and in the same 
book, see the 3d chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles and the 14th verse: Peter, 
when charging the Jews with their hatred 
of good and preference to evil, in the 
rejection of Jesus, and the selection of 
Barabbas, says, ‘ But ye denied the 
Holy-One and Just, and desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you.’ In the 
25th chap. and the llth verse, the 
Apostle Paul, to prevent being delivered 
into the hands of the Jews, availed him- 
self of the privileges of a Roman citizen, 
and therefore would stand before Cesar, 
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to be judged respecting the crime all 
against him, This is his declaration: ‘ For 
if I be an offender, or have committed any 
thing worthy of death, I refuse not to 
die: but if there be none of these things 
whereof these accuse me, no man may 
deliver me unto them, I appeal unto 
Caesar.’ He knew the consequences of 
being put into the power of the Jews. 
Thus when the Lord said to the Apostle, 
in the words of the first text, ‘ God hath 
given thee all that sail with thee,’ he 
delivered them to his care, and pro- 
mised safely to keep them; but if re- 
moved from beneath his care, they 
ceased to come within the limits of the 
ise. Therefore, when the Apostle 
saw that part of the ship’s company 
* were going to leave the vessel, we read, 
* And as the shipmen were about to flee 
out of the ship, when they had let down 
the boat into the sea, under colour as 
though they would have cast anchors out 
of the foreship, Paul said to the cen- 
turion and to the soldiers, Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.’ 
This exhortation secured the means ne- 
to the accomplishment of the 
end ‘Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and Iet her fall off.’ 
By this act all were kept within the 
charge of the Apostle, and conseqnently 
all were saved ; because all must come 
within the limits of his protection to be 
within the limits of the promise.”— 

pp. 155—157. 


The supposed discrepancy be- 
tween Proverbs xvi. 7, and 2 Timo- 
thy iii. 12, seems hardly to have 
deserved a separate “‘ lecture.” It 
is so perfectly clear that the first 
affirms the general rule, while the 
second states the special exception, 
that the cavils of our adversaries 
might have been safely left to the 
refutation of their own futility. 
The wise man is describing the 
effects of a righteous, sober, and 
godly life, in securing the tran- 
quillity of the just man ; the bles- 
sing of Jehovah is with him; the 
beauty of holiness calms the fierce- 
ness of his enemies, and averts 
from him ‘the wrath and fury of 
violent men. But persecution is 
an exempted case, it is the alliance 
| of earth and hell against the king- 
dom of heaven—the covenant of 
Satan with unsanctified men, for 
the destruction of the reign of 
grace. It is very rarely the re- 


sult of unmixed motives, bat com. 
bines political apprehensions and 
antipathies with anti-evangelical 
malignity. It is at once the god 
of this world fearing for his throne, 
and the men of this world trem- 
bling for their earthly interests, 
and reckless of their eternal inheri- 
tance. 

Remarks on Female Education, 
adapted Particularly to the Re- 
gulation of Schools. 12mo. pp. 
405. 56. 6d.—-London: Holds- 
worth. 1823. 


Treatises on education have 
been multiplied endlessly and 
unprofitably. From the Cyro- 
pedia down to the modern sys- 
tems of Hannah More, and the 
Edgeworths, writers of talent have 
directed their thoughts into this 
peculiar channel, and have left no 
rank, and no description of mind 


“or character, without its appro- 


priate training, in specious theory 
at least, if not in a form reducible 
to practice, Thé eloquent re- 
veries of the wretched author of 
Emile, have long ago ceased to 
excite attention, and never had a 
decided influence on modes of 
public or private instruction. But 
the calm and impressive good 
sense of Miss Edgeworth, aided 
by the ingenuity of her father, 
has given both to their joint and 
separate productions on this sub- 
ject, considerable repute and, 
probably, direct and extensive 
authority. It is, however, deeply 
to be lamented that Religion—the 
grand foundation on which the 
discipline of youth can alone be 
safely trusted, the only principle 
on which any valid system of 
mental and moral education can 
be constructed,—finds no place in 
those, otherwise, admirable trea-~ 
tises, This point is strongly ar- 
gued by the author of the admi- 
rable “Remarks” now in our 
hands. 


** The supreme importance of reli- 
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gion, viewed in its connexion with’ a 
future state of existence, for the happi- 
ness of which it forms at once the only 


preparation, and affords the only 
security, will be freely admitted, if not 
practically enforced, by all who think 
seriously of the nature and destiny of 
man. No apology, therefore, can be 
requisite for placing that subject the 
first in order, which is confessedly en- 
titled to the highest place in our regard. 
If there be any truth in revelation, or 
any reality in a future state, that system 
of education must appear miserably de- 
ficient, which leaves out of its calcula- 
tions the interests of another world, or 
which assigns to them only a subordinate 
place. The claims of religion must not 
then be dismissed with a formal acknow- 
ledgment, or an occasional, though most 
respectful reference; nor can they be 
satisfied by a mere theoretic pre-emi- 
nence ainong other subjects of instruc- 
tion, To be deeply felt, they must be 


constantly viewed in the light of that , 


eternity which alone can exhibit them in 
their full extent and force. Religion 
will thus be regarded, not simply as the 
rule, but as the most important business 
of life ; and, as such, it must be recom- 
mended to the attention of the young. 
*¢ Early impressions, of every descrip- 
tion, are universally known to be deep, 
permanent, and frequently decisive in 
their influence on the character. Such 
as have a reference to eternal objects, 
cannot then be too sedulously formed, 
or too anxiously guarded. To be essen- 
tially useful, they must be just, clear, 
and consistent. Religion must be re- 
presented, (and it should so appear in 
the example of those who recommend 
it,) asa practical, a pervading, and a 
predominant principle of action. It 
must be regarded, not merely as the 
sure basis of sound morality, or the 
only means of attaining real. dignity of 
character, or of preserving a uniform 
consistency of conduct ; (ete. in this 
view, it is indispensable ;) it must ap- 
pear not solely in the light of a useful, 
or even anessential part of education ; 
but, as the ultimate object of ALL educa- 
tion; the end to which every other pur- 
suit is to be rendered subservient ; and 
ing that actually comes into 
competition with it, is too valuable to be sa- 
crificed without hesitation. This just prin- 
ciples if fully established in the minds of 
all who profess to acknowledge it, would 
prevent much of that inconsistency of 
conduct, which becomes the source of 
80 many painful regrets.”’— pp. 55—58. 
It is a subject of awful consi- 
deration that in the large propor- 
tion of our public schools, a cer- 
tain routine of accomplishments, 
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intellectual and corporeal, is the 
only course of instruction judged 
worthy of vigorous prosecution. 
No other is in demand ; the good 
things of this world are attainable 
in a certain train of pursuit, and 
to this every other object is sacri- 
ficed. The immortal destinies of 
man are neglected or set at 
nought ; his education for eter- 
nity is deemed of little worth ; 
his paramount interests are left to 
an idle hazard; and the creature 
of God formed by his hand, and 
framed for his service here, and 
his glorious presence hereafter, is 
treated without any reference to 
this his ‘‘chief” and proper “end.” 
In other instances this is pom- 
pously announced as one of the 
main objects of the academic 
course; but, alas! the very terms 
in which the information is con- 
veyed, betray the most gross and 
mischievous ignorance of the ge- 
nuine character.of that which is 
held forth as the very basis of in- 
struction. We are happy to know 
that there are seminaries of a dif- 
ferent class; schools where piety 
watches closely over the spiritual 
concerns of the pupils, and, while 
forwarding them in theacquisitions 
necessary for this world’s welfare, 
anxiously inculcates the lessons of 
immortality, It is impossible to 
calculate the amount of good that 
is thus done; appearances may 
be unpromising, but a seed, here- 
after to bring forth much fruit, 
may, in many instances, have 
been sown. 

*<It is painful to reflect, that every 
effort for the religious improvement of 
the young, which can be suggested by 
the deepest interest in their welfare, 
may be continued for years, without 
any apparent or certain effect. Yet, 
under the most discouraging circum- 
stances, it is at once a duty and a privi- 
lege, to persevere and hope to the end. 
That Almighty Being, whose influence 
and blessing can alone give efficacy to 
the means which he has himself pre- 
scribed, may crown them with success 
at atime, and in a manner, the most 
remote from ordi apprehension. ‘He 
who commands his ithful followers to 
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pray without ceasing, and to be un- 
wearied in well-doing, animates and 
cheers them with the consoling assu- 
rance, that ‘in due season, they shall 
reap, if they faint not.’ To them the 
exhortation is addressed, ‘ In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, and, in the evening, 
withhold not thine hand, for*hou know- 
est not which shall prosper, this or that, 
or whether both shall be alike good.’ 
And, if he who painted for a visionary 
fame, suffered not a day to pass without 
a line, what ought to be the constant ar- 
dour and unwearied diligence of those 
who seek to trace, in the infant mind, 
the characters of heavenly wisdom ; 
and, to cultivate those plants of righte- 
ousness, which, taking root on earth, 
and watered by the dews of heaven, 
shall grow, and for ever flourish, in the 
Paradise of God.”’—pp. 81—83. 


On the various points of consi- 
deration connected with—Reli- 
gious instruetion-- Moral discipline 
--General instruction—Health and 
recreation—Order and domestic 
arrangements— Intercourse with 


parents—Teachers in schools—. 


Private governesses—much valu- 
able and instructive matter will be 
found in this wise and well-writ- 
ten treatise. It will richly repay 
a careful perusal, and we give it 
our strong recommendation. 
Before, however, we lay the 
book aside, we shall avail our- 
selves of one, at least, of its sug- 
stions, to express a very decided 
isapprobation of the mistaken 
view which has elevated the 
French language to the rank of 
an indispensable accomplishment. 


** The value of French, as an intro- 
duction to the justly celebrated works 
of some eminent French writers, is not 
to be overlooked. Yet how many pos- 
sess the key, without the inclination to 
unlock the treasures to which it affords 
access. The end is too frequently for- 
gotten in the lengthened preparation of 
the means ; and it will seldom be found 
that young ladies who have devoted 
years to the study of the French lan- 
guage, have attained, in the course of 
that study, éven a moderate acquaintance 
with French literature. Or, if they have 
read many French books, such a line of 
oceupation will be attended with little 
advantage, if the more valuable produe- 
tions of the English classie writers have 
been. treated with proportionate neglect. 
‘The time devoted to every pursuit should 


be regulated by its comparative impor- 
tance ; and they who are restrieted, by 
circumstances, to the enjoyments of 
English literature alone, probaly have 
not so much to regret as they are some- 
times disposed to imagine. ‘Their intel- 
lectual gratification§ are neither few nor 
small; and many a refined and highly 
cultivated understanding has derived all 
its treasures from this abundant source.” 
--pp. 253--255. 


This is perfectly just, as far as 
it goes, but we have no hesitation 
in earrying our objection much 
farther, and in expressing our de- 
cided wish, that the French lan- 
guage were discarded from the 
system of education, excepting in 
instances where ignorance would 
have an injurious effect on the 
destined course of life. The value 
of its literature has been much 
exaggerated, and the injurious 
qualities of many of its most-popu- 
lar and plausible compositions have 
been most mischievously under- 
rated, Superstition, infidelity, re- 
laxed morality, sensual excitement, 
give a baneful character to many 
of the most able and interesting 
works among the classics of 
France, and we would rather have 
our youth, both male and female, 
destitute of the information which 
they contain, were that a neces- 
sary alternative, than give it to 
them mingled with poison and 
pollution, 


There is one part of these re- 
marks, to which we feel some 
hesitation in expressing our assent. 
The author appears to think, that 
some of the higher order of mo- 
dern works of fiction, the Scotch 
novels for instance, may be safely 
and even advantageously placed 
in the hands of youth. We doubt 
this, and should examine the point 
at some length, had we not pte- 
viously given it a partial discus- 
sion, and were it not 
that our attention may be hereafter 
called to it. It is but just to add, 
that the profane and irreligious 
portions of those works are une- 
quivocally condemned. 
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The following paragraph ex- 
presses the sentiments of the wri- 
ter on a very important subject. 


** Public punishment, with its conse- 
quent disgrace, has rarely good effect on 
its subject, and is seldom necessary by 
way of example. The acute sense of 
shame, if wantonly exasperated, will, in 
the end, be utterly destroyed ; and, al- 
though such an exposure may prevent 
the open repetition of the fault, no real 
improvement of the individual who has 
committed it, will be produced, while 
the disposition of the mind remains un- 

. Some occasions may indeed 
arise, on which a due regard to the wel- 
fare of the other pupils, a just prefer- 
ence of the many to the oue, will require 
that the punishment be equally public 
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with the offence; but such a decision 
should be formed and acted upon with 
the utmost caution. It should ever be 
remembered, that humiliation of this 
nature has no tendency to subdue pride, 
or to disarm perverseness ; and that it 
is decidedly unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of ingenuous sorrow for a fault, 
although it may not unfrequently prompt 
to the expression of a sorrow which is 
not ingenuous. Public reproofs also, 
however merited, are more likely to 
irritate the temper, than to convince the 
understanding ; andserious admonitions, 
to be effectual, must always be private. 
Public acknowledgments of faults on 
the part of children, are liable to a 
weightier objection, and should never be 
required of them. Extorted confessions 
can seldom be sincere.”—pp. 122, 123. 
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A Sovereign Antidote against all 
Grief; as also the Benefit of 
Afflaction, and how to Husband 
it, so that the weakest Christian 
(with blessing from above) may 


be able to epee himself in his 
most miserable Exigents ; toge- 
ther with the Victory of Pa- 


tience. Fourth impression. 

R. Younge, of Roxwell, in 

Essex, Florilegus. pp. 260. 

1654. 
Our correspondent Miles, in the 
number for June, introduced to 
our readers the name of Mr, R. 
Younge, of Roxwell, in Essex, 
We have now before us a volume 
of pamphlets and tracts by the 
same pious author, and have pre- 
fixed to this article the title of the 
first—in point of size, of date, and 
of situation. Upon its first being 
published, it appears to have re- 
ceived the imprinalur of Thomas 
Wykes, on the 4th of December, 
1640. The other little works 
contained in the volume, respect- 
ing which we propose to give 
some account, are, 
. 1. “A short, andisure Way to Grace 
and Salyations, being a- necessary and 


profitable Tract upon three fundamental 
principles of (the) Christian Religion, 
which few do indeed know, and yet he 
who knows them not cannot be saved, 
viz. how Man was at first created—how 
he is now corrupted—how he may again 
be restored ;—together with the Condi- 
tions of the Covenant of Graee, and to 
whom the Promises of the Gospel be- 
long, the which well learned would keep 
Millions out of Hell that blindly throng 
thither.” 

2. “* An experimental Index of the 
Heart; or Self-knowledge, in which (as 
in a Looking Glass) the civillest of Men 
may see what Need they have of a Re- 
deemer ; and that it most deeply con- 
cerns them, with all Speed; to sue out 
their Pardon in Christ, and to rely 
wholly and only upon Free-Grace for 
Pardon and Salvation ; except they pre- 
fer an everlasting Furnace of Fire and 
Brimstone in Hell, before au eternal 
weight of superabundant Glory in Hea- 
ven, as all (most sottishly) do, that by 
Sinne and Satan are bewitched.” ; 

3. * The Tryall of true Wisdom ; 
with how to become wise indeed ; or, a 
cheice and cheap Gift for a Friend, both 
to please and pleasure him, be he inferior, 
or superior; sinful, or faithful; igno- 
rant, or intelligent.” 

4. “* A serious and pathetie Descrip - 
tion of. Heaven and Hell, according to 
the-Pencil of the Holy Ghost, and the 
best Expositors, sufficient (with the 
Blessing of God) to make the worst 
Men hate Sinne and love Holiness; 
being five. Chapters taken out-of a Book 
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entitled, The whole Duty of a Christian, 
composed by R. Younge, of Roxwell, in 
Essex, Florilegus.’’ 

5. ** The Blemish of Government, the 
Shame of Religion, the Disgrace of 
Mankind ; ora Charge drawn up against 
Drunkards, and presented to his high- 
ness the Lord Protector, in the Name of 
all the sober P. in the three Nations, 
humbly craving that they may be kept 
alone by themselves from infecting others, 
compelled to work and earn what they 
consume, and that none may be suffered 
to sell Drink, who shall either swear or 
be drunk themselves, or suffer others 
within their Walls.” 

6. ** Good Report from bad Men, no 
mean Dis; ement ; together with a 
Cordial for Christians when they receive 
evil for well Doing, being an ‘Arrow 
drawn forth of that sententious Quiver, 
intitled ‘ A Christian Library ; or, a plea- 
sant and plentifull Paradise of practical 
Divinit se 


7. “ The Prevention of Poverty, toge- 
ther with the Cure of Melancholy, alias 
Discontent ; or, the best and surest Way 
to Wealth and Happiness, being Subjects 
very seasonable for these Times wherein 
all are poor, or not pleased, or both, 
when need be neither.” 

8. ** The Poore’s Advocate in Eight 
Parts, showing what an incomparable 
Favour it is to the rich that there are 
poor to accept their Charity, had they 
the Wit to know it; wherein is also 
made plain that Bounty and Frugality 
is the best and surest Way to Plenty ; 
with many other rational and strong 


Inducements to make Men liberal, were 


it but for their own Ends, being enough 
(with the Blessing of God) to change 
even a Nabal into a Zaccheus.”’ 

And, 9. ‘¢ England’s Unthankfulness 
striving with God’s Goodness for Vic- 
tory, as Absolem strove with David, 
whether the Father should be more 
kinde to the Son, or the Son more un- 
kinde to the Father; or, enough (being 
well weighed) to melt an Heart of Ada- 
mant.”’ 

Mr. Younge, it would appear, 
was a very industrious scribe, in- 
fluenced by the most benevolent 
motives, and who, though he lived 
nearly two hundred years ago, 
acted, in a great measure, upon 
the principles of our present reli- 
gious Tract Societies. He inci- 
dentally mentions other works be- 
sides those already enumerated, 
as for instance, his “ Sinne Stig- 
matized.” In a “ postscript to 
the ,” appended to the se- 

part of his “ Prevention of 


Poverty,” he informs us, that his 
little pieces, printed in a small 
character, “were in number two 
and twenty ;” at the close of his 
* Description of Heaven and Hell,” 
he advertizes, without mentioning 
names, “two and thirty other 
pieces ;” and at the conclusion of 
his “ Short and Sure Way,” pub- 
lished in the year 1660, the latest 
date that we have noticed, the 
reader is informed, that “ there 
are also to be sold five and thirty 
other pieces of practical divinity 
composed by the same author.” 

Some of his works were sold at 
low prices, and- were to be had, 
together with other places, at his 
town residence, ‘‘ by Mooregate,” 
while others were lent upon con- 
dition, that the borrowers should 
deposite “‘ twopence until they do 
return them,” and others were 
given away. In short, he appears 
to have adopted every means that 
an active mind and benevolent 
heart, under the influence of truly 
evangelical principles, could be 
expected to devise for the disper- 
sion of divine knowledge, and for 
the inculcation of a correspondent 
practice through the mediym of 
the press, Even in cases in which 
the rich were indisposed to pur- 
chase, his zeal prompted him to 
obtrude upon their attention his 
little silent teachers. This remark 
is grounded on the following note 
at the end of his “ Poore’s Advo- 
cate.” 


‘¢ In charity to the poor are that to 
the blessings of this life, all felicity in 
the next may be added) these two mites 
are given to the rich. That it may rot 
be thought a begging business, the mes- 
singer is only to leave them with the 
servant, and go his way. If you please 
to peruse these, and the other six parts, 
both you and the poor may have great 
gain by it, and God the glory, which is 
all the auther aims at.” 


Herecommends that his “Charge 
against Drunkards,” should “ be 
fixed in some place convenient in 
every house, that (by the blessing 
of God) our children, and chil- 
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dren’s children may loath drunken- 
ness and love sobriety.” It would 
appear, however, that in - some 
cases, Mr. Younge’s benevolent 
exertions were abused. 


‘¢ I have found,” says he, in his 
£ England’s Unthankfulness,’ ‘* by am- 
ple experience, that many have a minde 
to read good books, yea, a zeal (such as 
it is) to reclaim others from evil, so it 
may cost them, nothing, who otherwise 
have no stomack for either; for when 
the like was to he given about swearing 
and cursing, even the better sort of men 
and women could fetch them by a thou- 
sand a week from al! parts of the king- 
dom; but since they have been sold for 
eight a penny, not one in a hundred 
could finde in his heart to give that 
penny were it to save eight of his friends 
souls. I could wish that men would not 
fetch them for base ends, as one did 
formerly many hundreds of that sgainst 
swearing and cursing only to save the 
buying of waste paper.” 


His “ selling pieces,” as he calls 
them, were chiefly dispersed by a 
female, upon whose exertions in 
this way depended the subsistence 
of a considerable family. In this 
twofold labour of love, he seems 
again to have met with disap- 
pointment ; and hence it is, that 
the second part of his “ Poores 
Advocate,” abrubtly concludes with 
the following paragraph. 


**« In these four sheets, I have taygit 
you the one half of my art (how to be- 
come happy), and no less willing was I 
to impart the other half in the five fol- 
lowing sheets; but since you expect 
them in forma pauperis, and leave me to 
pay the porter also that brings them to 
you, (for you look to have them at the 
yate Llet your children and servants have 
the six giving pieces, as I call them; 
for the common good by every impres 
sion of these six pieces there is more 
than forty pounds clearly lost or givens 
and in that you do not consider how the 
selling of my small books is all the poor 
woman does to maintain herself and six 
more,) I shall here cast anchor, shorten 
my voyage, and lessen my loss, for 
though I desire not to live by my trade, 
yet I would'live, else my trade (1 fear) 
will soon die.” 


Having given for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, a long list of 
pretty lengthy title pages, we have 
left ourselves no room for any spe- 
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cific estimate of Mr. Younge’s 
style or talents as a writer. e 
must remark, however, in general, 
that his manner is lively and spi- 
rited, often sententious and apo- 
thegmatic, while it must be ad. 
mitted, that his language partakes 
rather largely of the faults of the 
age in which he lived. We shall, 
of course, be understood to mean 
that he abounds with antitheses 
and alliterations. Perhaps we 
could not furnish the reader with 
a fairer specimen of Mr. Younge’s 
style and manner, than by quot- 
ing part.of his address prefixed to 
his “ Sovereign Antidote.” 


** No humane action can be framed so 
perfect, but it shall have some delin- 
quencies, and it is almost as easy to find 
faults as to make them. His bodily pre- 
sence (say they) is mean, and his speech 
contemptable. 2 Cor. x. 10. To spie 
the inconveniences of a house built is 
nothing ; but to lay the plot well at first, 


requires the pate of a good contriver. 


All alchymists can do well till they come 
to doing; but there is a further distance 
from nothing to the least thing in the 
world, then between it and the greatest, 
** All publique actions are subject to” 
diverse and uncertain interpretations, 
for a great many heads judge of them, 
and mens censures are as various as their 
palates. Our writings are so many dishes ; 
our readers guests ; books are like faces; 
that which one admires, another slights, 
Why, some will condemne what they do 
as little understand as do them+ 
selves ; others, the better a thing is, the 
lesse they like it. hate him (saith 
Amos) that rebuketh in the gate, and 
they abhor him that speaketh uprightly. 
Amos v.10. Yon knew Herod’s festered 
conscience could not endure John Bap- 
tists plaister of truth. A galled back 
loves not the curry combe. A deformed 
face loaths the true glass, Yea, as nor 
thing is more bitter then honey to him 
that hath the jaundise, so nothing more 
hatefull to the desperately wicked then 
good council ; like Balaam, they grudge 
to be stayed in the way to death, and flie 
upon those that oppose their ition, 
And how should they other then mis- 
carry, who have a pirate (the flesh) for 
their guide? So that if a man should 
observe the winde of applause, he shquid 
never sowe; or regard the clouds of 
aspersion, he should fever reap. Bug 
{ had rather hazard‘the censure of some, 
then hinder the good of others; where- 
fore | have added to the former selectad 
4P 
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flowers, as more, whence 
sedulous yl load himself with 
honey.” 

Mr. Younge may be designated 
a discursive writer, abounding (to 
borrow from another department 
of literature) 8 ape enter- 
jected or appended, as occasion 
seems to Hat offered itself. His 
“ Sovereign Antidote,” contains 
three ‘‘ praiers,”” one for the morn- 
ing; one for the evening, which 
the author advises to “ be per- 
formed before supper, and not 
when we are more prone to sleep 
then to pray ;” and another, which 
the writer tells us may “ be used 
at any time.” This pamphlet con- 
eludes with a tract, entitled “ The 
State of a Christian lively set forth 
by an Allegorie of a Ship under 
Sayle,” in which Mr. Younge 
spiritualizes beyond all reasonable 
bounds. His “ Discription of 
Heaven and Hell,” in like manner, 
concludes with “ A Warning fot 
Swearers,” respecting whom he 
tells us, “ the language of hell is 
so familiar with many of them, 
that blasphemy is become their 
mother tongue,” To his ‘‘ Charge 
against Drunkards,” one of. the 
severest philippics against intem- 
perate drinking that ever was 
written, is appended an “ Offer of 
Help to Drowning Men.” 


tet tetttied 


The Christian Monitor. By Thomas 
Fettiplace. 
We are unable to assign a date to 
this little volume, which, within 
a very unattractive exterior, con- 
tains much excellent and substan- 
tial matter. Neither have we been 
oy on ," short notice, to ascer- 
any thing farther respectin 
the author than is deuientticapel 
by himself it the Dedication and 
Preface. From the first we learn, 
that he was a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, and from the se- 
cond, that he wrote this book in 
his seventieth year. He betrays, 
however, but slight traces of sec- 


tarian prejudice, and none what- 
ever of the debility of age. His 
little work, of about 250 pages, 
shows him to have been a pious 
Christian, and a sound theologian. 
In sentiment, he appears to have 
been a moderate but decided Cal- 
vinist, stating his views with great 
clearness, and defending them by 
vigorous argument, and unanswer- 
able Scripture references. It would 
have given us pleasure to cite the 
whole of the well-reasoned para- 
graphs in which 'e refutes the 

octrine of conditional election, 
but as the greater portion of this 
article will necessarily consist of 
extract, we can only make room 
for the last. Having proved that 
election is not the consequence of 
foreknowledge, with respect either 
to the right use of man’s free-will, 
to faith, or to works, he proceeds 
as follows. 


*« Now if it shall:be here farther ob- 
jected that either all or any one of these 
false causes were from all eternity both 
foreseen and accepted in Christ as causes 
of our election, (which are, indeed, so 
accepted, as the means ordained to sal- 
vation,) I am here bold farther to affirm 
for sacred and undeniable truth, that even 
Christ himself, with all his merits, is 
not thé impulsive cause of our election, 
Neither is here ought taken away or in 
the least diminished from the great glory 
either of his name or office; seeing 
the question is not here touching the 
meritorious cause of our salvation; 
which we all with joyfulness and thank- 
fulness of heart acknowledge Christ to 
be,) but about the cause of God’s de- 
cree of election; which blessed and 
eternal decree ordains even Christ him- 
self (as Mediatour) to be elected, and 
the head of the elect, and the foundation 
or chief corner stone, on which the 
blessed execution of God’s decree in 
our election must stand for ever; and 
therefore it is most truly affirmed by S. 
Paul, Ephes, i. 4, that we are elected in 
Christo (non propter Christum) in Christ, 
not for Christ. So that although it 
may be truly said, that God from all 
eternity decreed to save man for the 
merits of Christ, yet it cannot be so 
truly said, that for Christ’s merit he de- 
creed man’s salvation. For salvation is 
one thing and the decree of salvation 
another; and as the things, so the 
causes of either are different. And thus 
you see the love of the Father to preceed 
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in order,) the mission of the Son. 
he elect likewise are said even by 
Christ himself to be given unto him, 
John 17. They cannot therefore be said 
to be elected*by his merit.’’—pp. 28, 29. 


_The arrangement of the work is 
simple, but effective, and very 
much of the kind which was not 
unfrequent about a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years ago. The 
subject under consideration is first 
stated and discussed, then follow 
“ Pious- Admonitions,” or “ Holy 
Cautions,” upon the preceding me- 
ditations, and each section is closed 
with a prayer. Of these devo- 
tional exercises, we shall insert an 
example. 

‘© THE PRAYER. 

**O Eternity, Eternity, Eternity, who 
ever wert, and art, and art to come, the 
ever blessed fountain of my Being, the 
quiet’ center of my rest, and happy end 
of my desires, how sweet is thy remem- 
brance to my imprisoned soul! 0 since 
I cannot comprehend thee, let me be 
gratiously comprehended of thee. Let 
the height of thy mercy swallow up the 
depth of my misery ; that so death may 
be swallowed up of victory, corruption 
of immortality, and humane frailty of 
eternal glory. Grant this, dear Father, 
for thine eternal love sake in Jesus 
Christ the righteous. 4men.’”’—p. 19. 


His statement of the a priori 
reasoning for the being of a God 
is exceedingly acute, and displays 
much conversance with the abstract 
considerations, and argumentative 
deductions, connected with that 
intricate question, while the subse- 
quent appeal to the works of crea- 
tion, and the intellectual nature of 
man, is written with great spirit. 

*¢ Look now upon the glorious fabrick 
of the universe, and thou shalt there see 
the footsteps of a Sacred Deity, even in 
the very least and despicable being ; 
what creature canst thou behold atten- 
tively, and not discern the wisdom of 
the great Creatour ? 


*¢ Consider next, I pray thee, the vast 
extent, incomparable beauty, constant 
motion, and regular coursés of the hea- 
vens, adorned with innumerable stars, 
(most of them in magnitude surpassing 
the whole globe of the earth,) beautified 
with diversity of planets, (each of them 
placed at its several orb,) and these so 
qualified with divers unequal mo- 


tions, that they neither move T, 
nor are the least impediment each unto 
other. Consider likewise that these 
motions are not for themselves but for 
other more inferiour and subordinate 
bodies, which (as thou daily seest) are _ 
moved and altered by the air and other 
elements, those by the divers motions of 
the moon and influences of the superiour 
planets, and all these by that one and 
constant motion of that highest orb or 
sphear, beyond which thou canst not (in 
nalure) place a farther being. Now 
philosophy will tell thee, that what- 
soever is moved, must of necessity be 
moved of another: seeing, therefore, 
that the first motion cannot move itself, 
it must from thence follow that some- 
thing else must move it; and if I shall 
farther ask thee (as in reason of neces- 
sity I must,) who moveth that which 
moveth this, thou must still be driven 
unto infinite of movers, until at last 
thon art compel’d to rest and terminute 
in One, who moveth all, and is not 
moved of another, and that is God.”— 
pp. 8, 9. 

The second chapter is intitled, 
** Of the ever blessed, sacred, and 
mysterious Trinity in Unity,” and 
concludes the didactic part of the 
first section. The last paragraph 
is excellent. 


“« Hitherto I have led thee by the 
light of nature into those intricate and 
endless paths which lead thes to the 
knowledge of an eternal Being, wherein 
I hope thou hast (both safely, and with 
satisfaction) so far walked as to behold 
him three in one: which is that sacred 
and eternal Fountain of Love, from 
whence do daily flow these rivulets of 
comforts to the souls and bodies of the 
saints. It now remaineth that I lead 
thee yet farther, from this dimmer and 
more uncomfortable light (in which thou 
hast already onely seen a small glimps 
of what this blessed Being is in it. self) 
unto that greater and far more blessed 
light of » Wherein thow mayst be- 
hold him as he is to thee; that he is thy 
God, embracing thee from all eternity 
(in the bosome of his blessed Sen, by 
the powerful operation of his ever blessed 
Spirit) as his beloved and adopted child : 
this is that truly blessed sight of this 
mysterious Trinity in Unity, which (in 
this thy pilgrimage on earth) will ae 
true rest and comfort to thy soul, 
safely guide thee to the sweet fruition of 
eternity: thou seest here darkly as in a 
glass; thou shalt there see as thon art 
seen, even face te face; the bright re- 
flection of that ever blessed vision of 
God shall be all in all unto thee : ¢o ad- 
mire him, to adore him, to leve him, te 
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enjoy him, and (in that blessed and eter- 
nal Son of his love) to rest in him for 
ever : unto which eternity of blessedness 
the Lord in mercy bring both thee and 
me, and all that joyfully expect the 
blessed day of hie appearing. Amen.”’— 
pp: 14, 15. 


Mr. Fettiplace then goes on to 
describe, The stupendous love of 
God in our election in Christ— 
The ineffable love of God unto 
man ‘in the hypostatical union— 
The sinner’s ungodly distrust of 
God's mercy in Christ—The great 
danger of presuming too far upon 
the rich mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus—The sweetness, easiness, 
and pleasantness of the ways of 
God—The true repentance never 
to be repented of—The inticing 
enemies of the soul.—In this chap- 
ter he suggests various “ holy 
helps” for the prevention of sin, 
ina series of jmportant considera- 
tions, which’he closes in the fol- 
lowing impressive exhortation. 


** In the last place consider of the 
noble extract of thy soul, in whose most 
blessed image created, with what glo- 
rious sovereignty invested, with what 
divine faculties indued, with what sub- 
lime knowledge inlightened, unto whom 
most richly espoused, with what costly 


robes arrayed, with what rich jewels © 


» and unto what inheritance 
adopted : God is thy heavenly Father, in 
whose image of holiness ard sovereignty 
thon wert happily created, that thou 
mightest be ons he is holy, and 
po se also happy as he is happy; 
that mightest also be sovereign 
lord, both of creature and thine own 
affections, to rule and govern them as 
loyal and obedients subjects, that .so 
reason might command passion, and 
grace over-rule nature: The supreain 
excellency of thy sublime knowledge is 
to know God, and in him thine own 
eternal happiness, the blessed and the 
only end of thy creation: Christ Jesus 
is blessed bri of thy soul, 
with the pretious robe of whose own 
righteousness thou art tost richly ar- 
rayed, with whose divine graces’ most 
costly adorned, unto whose most blessed 
and eternal inheritance (even those happy 
mansions of thy heavenly countrey most 
gloriously repared fur most just) 
intitled : Wilt thou now rat ouohene 
Esan) lose all this, for a mess of pot- 
tage, for a vain, short, sinful, seeming 
Pleasure? whose beginning is folly, 


whose continuance shame, whose end 
misery : © consider, I earnestly beg of 
thee, and again | say consider (as a mat- 
ter of the greatest momeut to thee) how 
great a sin thou committest (in yielding 
to temptations) by dishonouring thy 
God, in defacing this his holy image, 
and in debasing this thine own sovereign- 
ty, to the slavery of sin and Satan: in 
darkening the bright beams of thine il- 
luminated understanding, by the misty 
clouds of sensuality: in losing thy first 
love, and prostituting thy desires unto a 
stranger, the sinful pleasures and de- 
lights of worldly vanities: by defiling 
this thy wedding garment, with the spots 
and blemishes of sin and shame: in 
pawning all thy pretious jewels of his 
heavenly graces, for the buse counter- 
feits of carnal delights. And last of all, 
which is the summe of all, in losing 
Christ, the blessed bridegroom of thy 
soul, and all his heavenly treasures, for 
the vain and empty shadows of the false 
and sinful pleasures of this present world. 
Be strong therefore, and resist the fowl- 
ness of these close temptations ; if the 
combat be sharp, the conquest will be 
sweet: say therefore cheerfully with the 
spouse in the Canticles, Cant. 5.3. ¢ I 
have put off my coat, how shall I put it 
on? I have washed'my feet, how shall 
I fowl them ?’ I have put off my filthy 

nt of sin and uncleanness, how 
shall I sgain return unto it? I have 
washed the feet of my carnal affections 
in the pretious blood of my blessed Sa- 
viour, by whose perfect obedience (which 
hath fully satisfied for my disobedience) 
they are now become white as snow ; 
how shall I again fowl them with the 
filthy mire of sin and uncleanness ? 
When thou art thus blessedly resolved, 
by this thy spiritual resistance, thy spi- 
ritual enemy will soon give ground, and 
thou shalt both have courage in the 
fight, and triumph in the victory.”— 
pp- 119—121. 


He then sets forth, The blessed 
state of the righteous, in the safety 
of their foundation by faith, upon 
the blessed corner-stone, Christ 
Jesus; and in the honour, beauty, 
strength, and safety of their spiri- 
tual building—The sad and de- 
plorable state of the wicked — The 
character and supports of the sin- 
cere Christian—The character and 
holy exercises of the true zealot. 


* T am now come,” he writes,“ to 
shew tliee the true zealot, whose fer- 


veney is in the spirit, whose’ conversa- \ 
tion in heaven, whose only aim and end: 


syncerely, and intirely Gods glory, di+ 
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rected and guided by Gods word, whose 
holy fervency is pretious in Gods eye, 
and whose praise is not of men but of 
God. 

«« The true zealot is he, whose gra- 
tious heart, seriously considering of the 
stupendious and unutterabic love of God 
in Christ Jesus unto him, is now (by 
Gods holy Spirit, sweetly working in 
him) seriously and fully resolved to for- 
sake this evil world, and wholly and 
sincerely to give hiu.self up a living sa- 
crifice to Christ and his service, and with 
ardency of love and fervency of affection 
to indeavour daily to promote his glory. 

*¢ This is that holy fire, that both 
kindles his affections, and inflames his 
actions ; that makes those happy souls 
that are acquainted with it, an holy 
people unto God, and zealous of good 
works; that makes them spiritual, as 
God is spiritual ; that burns up all the 
hay and stubble, the dross and filth of 
their'corrupt natures, and leaves nothing 
remaining, but what is suitable to_its 
self. This was that holy fire, that made 
David’s heart wax hot within him, Psal. 
39. 4. and so gratiotsly inflam’d the 
hearts of Gods elect in all ages of the 
world, that it cheerfully, and joyfully, 
and thankfully, carried them through 
the strongest of temptations, and fiercest 
of afflictions: and, which is the summe 
of all, this is that which cateth up Gods 
children, and wakes them of terrestrial, 
celestial, angelical, seraphical, of all 
the divine graces approaching nearest to 
the divine nature, from whose refulgent 
raies, his blessed angels have both light 
and heat, wliereby their glorious natures 
are inflam’d with holy ardency to love 
him, and joyfully and fervently to exe- 
cute his holy will.”—pp. 218, 219. 

After aes dwelt on ‘the 
“ shortness and uncertainty of 
life, the terrors and amazements 
of an unprepared death, and the 
severity and eternity of punish- 
ment after death,” he closes with 
offering certain “ heavenly helps,” 
to “ weak, doubting, and discon- 
solate Christians.” 
citations have been from this in- 
teresting little volume, we shall 
venture on one more. 

*¢ In the first place. then, here thou 
mayst with joy and safety spiritually 
behold this blessed corner-sone Christ 
Jesus (on whom by faith thou raisest up 
thy ‘spiritual building) thy God blessed 
for evermore (whom before thou couldest 
not behold and live) now so entirely lov- 
ing ‘and so highly honouring thee, as to 
be clothed with thy frail and infirm ficsh, 


Liberal as our - 


and in all things to be ma?e like unto 
thee (sin only excepted) that thon mayst 
thereby cast off thy filthy garment of 
corruption and mortality, and be richly 
clothed upon with incorruption and 
glory; that so hereafter thou mayst 
both safely and joyfully see him face to 
face, of which thou hast a sweet and 
safe assurance by the blessed earnest of 
his holy Spirit ia thee, which witnessettr 
unto thee, that thou art his beloved 
child, and one of those blessed ones 
that is belonging to his spiritual build- 
ing. 

** This is that stone of value, that 
pretious stone of most inestimable price, 
(infinitely transcending all the pretious 
stones of highest value and of richest 
ornament) that lieth hid in this our 
spiritual building, even in the broken 
and the contrite hearts of us his spiritual 
people, whereby we are internally most 
highly honoured: the King’s daughter 
(the truly regenerate soul) is all glorious 
within ; which inward glory S. Peter tells 
us, } Pet. 3. 4. ‘is the hidden man of 
the heart.’ Now consider to thine end- 
less comfort, how great'an honour thou 
receivest by this inward entertainment of 
thy Saviour. Every heart of man that 
hath not Christ Jesus hid in it is a stony 
heart, and thereby utterly incapable of 
the least impression uf mercy ; where! y 
it becomes the vessel of wrath, and so 
wofully subjected to eternal ruine. Now 
(to thy souls refreshment) by this in- 
ward honvur which Christ confers upon 
thee, in taking from thee thy stony 
heart, and giving thee an heart of flesh ; 
(an humble, contrite and obedient heart) 
thou art yet farther honoured in this thy 
spiritual building, by these following 
ornaments bestuwed on his elect. He 
finds us walls of clay, frail and mo- 
mentary, and leaves us walls of marble, 
strong and durable, even lasting to 
eternity; he finds us bare aud naked 
walls pilled and broken by the flaws and 
breaches sin bath made in us, and leaves 
us clothed walls, hang’d with the rich 
robes of his own righteousness ; he finds 
us dead, and leavs us living walls; he 
finds us weak .and tottering walls, not 
only falling, but already fallen, even 
unto hell it self, and leaves us standing 
and upright walls, aspiring to the high- 
est heavens: aud such high honour have 
all his saints in relation to themselves, 
as they are true believers, and so belong- 
ing to this spiritual ‘building. ’ 

*¢ Secondly, Christ in an honour to 
thee in respect of others that are true 
believers, all of them exhibiting mutual 
honour each unto other; insomuch as 
they are all living stones digged out of 
the same spiritual rock Christ Jesus, 
sent into one and the same foundation, 
for the joint raising up of one and the 
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same spiritual building: In each of which 
lieth a magnetick vertue of drawing and 
inviting a mutual honour to the whole, 
which is an honour likewise unto every 


how great is their honour then, in 
Christ’s owning of them to belong to 
him, in his protecting, comforting and 
acknowledging of thet to be his honour- 





true believer, in respect of his b!essed 
fellowship and communion with the 
saints, those excellent ones of the earth, 
the sweetest and the choicest of all com- 
pany amongst the sons of men. 

*¢ Thirdly, Christ is an honour to thee 
in respect of unbelievers themselves, im- 
posing heavy burthens on the shoulders 
of the faithful, by wrongs and injuries, 
by cruelty and oppression, by perse- 
cution, and other most unjust vexation ; 


able bers, bis chosen jewels, who is 
the King of glory.”—pp. 137 —139. 
‘\ 


There are two or three passages 
against which we might be dis- 
posed to raise objections, but where 
we have found so much of genuine 
excellence, we had rather praise 
than blame. 


a ____ 


ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Memory of the Just. A Sermon, 
delivered at Trevor Chapel, Bromp- 
tun, Oct. 19, 1823, on occasion 
the Death of Edward Powell, Esq. 
of Knightsbridge. By John Mori- 
son.— London: Holdsworth, 1823. 

Mr. Powe._t was a man, in the 

words of Mr. Morison, of “ singu- 

jar piety, and remarkable benevo- 
lence,” and we have been much 
interested by the spirited sketch of 
his life and character, which forms 
a part of the scrmon before ds. In 


his early life, he had to struggle 


with considerable difficulties, and 
with strong temptations to deviate 
from strict integrity, arising from 
the embarrassing circumstances in 
which he was placed. He with- 
stood, however, every seduction, 
and surmounted, by patient and 
honest industry, all the obstacles 
to the acquisition of moderate but 
sufficient fortune; the blessing of 
God was upon his servant, and it 
was never forfeited by that species 
of rebellion against Him, which 
consists in an undue attachment to 
earthly possessions. Mr. Powell 
held his property with the feelings 
of a steward, and discharged his 
trust with eminent fidelity and libe- 
rality. He expended large sums 
in the republication of valuable 
works for gratuitous distribution ; 
he was ever ready for the effectual, 
though unostentatious relief of dis- 
tress, and, though a member of the 
Established Church, contributed 
largely to the erection of Trevor 


WALA 


Chapel. An interesting anecdote 
is given by Mr. Morison, in illus- 
tration of the secret munificence of 
this admirable man. 


** A notable instance of this kind took 
place a few years ago. The author had 
mentioned to him the case of a respect- 
able ‘mintster who was then suffering — 
considerable privations. No application, 
indeed, was wade at the time for assist- 
ance, nor did the author hear any more 
of the matter for several months. At 
last, however, the minister, unable any 
longer to retuin the secret in his own 
breast, waited on the author, and told 
him that a gentleman, of whom he had 
no previous knowledge, had sent a note 
to him, requesting him to call at his 
house when first he eame to town ; he did 
so, and after being asked a few delicate 
questions about his circumstances, his 
unexpected benefactor put a sealed note 
into his hand, requesting him to conceal 
the fact from Mr. M. who had informed 
him of his case. When the note was 
opened, it was found to contain a cheque 
on a London banker, for twenty-five 
pounds.””— pp. 33, 34, note. 


From Proverbs x. 7. Mr. Morison 
has given an animated and eloquent 
discourse. Hel. Describes the cha- 
racter of the just man.—2. Exhibits 
the claims of the just man to posthu- 
mous renown.—3. Shows how far the 
mind and habits of the deceased were 


formed on the sacred model of the text. 


On all these points much interest- 
ing illustration and impressive in- 
struction occur. The following ex- 
tract’ is a fair spetimen of the 
composition as well as of the senti- 
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ment, and it will fully justify our 
praise. 

*‘ In vain, my brethren, do we rank 
ourselves among ‘ the just,’ according 
to the divine estimate, if sin is yet the 
element of our minds; if ‘ holiness to 
the Lord’ is not distinctly written upon 
the whole of our deportment. What! 
shall we be the ‘ temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’ and yet consecrated to ‘ the god 
of this world ?’ Shall we be the subject 
of that ‘liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free,’ and yet remain under the 
bondage of an unreclaimed apostacy ? 
Shall we live under the smile of a recon- 
ciled God, be permitted to call him our 
Father, and taste the infinite sweets of fel- 
lowship with him, and yet be wanting in 
any branch of outward morality, —in jus- 
tice, in purity, in a dauntless resistance 
of the concupiscence of a world that 
lieth in the wicked one? It surely can- 
not be! If there be any element in 
which not only ‘ godliness,’ but an ele- 
vated and pure morality may be culti- 


the model of ‘ the everlasting . 
what ‘an object of admiration would he 
present! But, oh, if amidst so many 
disadvantages, Christianity can produce 
those stupendous effects which we daily 
see attending its march, what will be its 
ultimate triumph in the world of spirits, 
where it alone will be the element of 
every heart, and the burden of every 
song! ‘Till we shall witness these tri- 
umphs, let us rejoice in the thought, 
that no system teaches such a lofty mo- 
rality as the gospel, and that no one has 
succeeded to an equal extent, in im- 
planting the lessons which it taught. 
To the characters of ‘ the just,’ of sin- 
cere believers, we invite attention. Are 
they not ‘ the living epistles of Christ ?° 
And may they not be ‘ known and read 
of all men?’ In every moral, and so- 
cial, and religious -point of view, are 
they not a reproach alike to the self- 
righteous and profane? And although 
they sound not the trumpet of their own 
deeds, yet their ‘ works’ praise them 


? . ‘ aon ‘in the gate,’ and conscience yields to 
vated with success, it is, beyond ques- ei many virtues an involuntary ho- 
" tion, the element of faith in the Son of mage.”’—pp. 10—12. 


God. Here it is that all the motives, 
and all the agencies, from which an 
unequivocal toliness may spring, are 
amply supplied. And where, ! ask, have 
such specimens of all that is ‘ lovely and 
of good report’ been seen, as among the 
humble followers of the Lamb? Our 
enemies themselves being judges, some 
of the most luxuriant plants of righteous- 
ness, and purity, and beneficence, have 
sprung up and flourished in this conse- 
crated soil. And could we but conceive 
of a man, in every particular, formed on 


A poem, by Mr. Josiah Conder, 
“to the memory” of Mr. Powell, 
is distinguished by that gentleman’s 
well-known talent. The piety and 
high poetic feeling by which it is 
pervaded, would have induced us 
to transfer it entire to our pages, 
had such a step been perfectly fair. 
We shall only venture on the con- 
cluding section. 





‘¢ Quietly active,—calmly ardent, kind, 
Yet firm of purpose, resolute of mind ; 
Unchilled by age, cheerful in loneliest hours 
Of widowed solitude ; with failing powers 
Still happy,— happier as he neared the goal, 
And the receding world forsook his soul, 


Ota heenteaeQ ead emer sera ivemeaENm, 


Yet patient to the last :—so lived, so died, 

One whom the world ne’er heard of in its pride . 
But ’tis a spectacle which angels love. 

Those holy ones who bear the saint above, 

Who watch his steps, and wait pon his prayer, 
See in this fallen world no sight more fair, 
Than such a Christian, hoary— ripe for bliss,— 
Than the calm sunset of a life like this.”—p. 40. 


in 

nt Mr. Powell died in his 87th year. 

t- wee Fetes 

u- Walks in the Country; or Christian the pursuit of innocent gratification. 
he Sketches uf Scenery, Life, and Cha- he writer is evidently a man of 
re racter, in familiar Letters. 12mo. active intellect, and his “ walks” 
rt. 3s. 6d. London: Nisbet. appear to have been productive of 
t- Tuis volume of sketches is a suc- good effects in various ways. While 
n- cessful attempt to describe the ef- his eye explored the heauties of 
x- fect of scenery and circumstances oreation, his heart was filled with 
he on the mind of the Christian, when gratitude and love to the gracious 
ti- engaged in the discharge of duty or Father who “ made them all,” aad 
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every opportunity was seized of 
communicating sound instruction, 
by conversation or by casual hints, 
by the distribution of tracts, or the 
preaching of the word. ‘ The Vil- 
lage,” ** the Watering-place,” and 
“ the Pilgrim,” are the titles of the 
three parts into which the book is 
divided. The first contains the 
varicus details of a preaching ex- 
cursion in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, as we infer from the 
initials which ate substituted for 
fall-length names of places, and 
from our local recollections. The 
second. describes a summer excur- 
sion to Cowes and the neighbour- 
hood. The last is principally oceu- 
pied by illustrations of the habits 
and character of a pious bat some- 
what singular individual in inferior 
life, who was known by the name of 
“the Pilgrim.” From the second 
ofthese sections, we shall extract 
a passage which may exemplify the 
author’s general manner. 

** T have sometimes been called to visit 
the beds of the sick and dying. It is 
confessed by all to be an arduous and 
difficult duty. My experience was not 
great ; but | endeavoured, as well as I 
could, with occasional pauses, and in a 
manner sympathising and affectionate, 
to ascertain the state of his mind, the 
strength of his graces, the nature of his 
dependence, his views of prayer and di- 
vine communion, his doubts, trials, or 
temptations ; adding a remark or two as 
might be suitable to each. I did so in 
obedience to the wish of my friend, who 
yielded the sad but interesting office, 
saying it was bis intention to come again 
on Monday, which-would be better than 
now, when he was an entire stranger. 
He was seated on a chair by the door, 
at a little distance from the bed. The 
woman had retired with her infant into 
a corner, and wept. The answers | re- 
ceived were in no small degree satisfac- 
tory. He did not complain; neither 
did he seem harassed, as some have been 
in such a situation, by mental conflict. 
At last, thinking it needful to draw 
towxrds the grand point, I said, ¢ I hope 
you feel yourself fully resigned to the 
will of God, and prepared for the great 
change that apparently awaits you ; can 
you regard death with composure and a 
fixed christian hope ?’ I saw he tried to 
muster strength. ‘I CAN,’ said he; ‘a 
week since, I thought I was gone; my 
strength failed ; an impediment rose in 
my throat; but, at the moment when 
the last struggle seemed to be approach- 
ing, something within again seemed to 
draw me back to life, and the impedi- 
ment ceased, I thought I was about to see 


my Saviour; ah! I was sorry, I was 
sorry to come back again.’ As he was 
speaking, I glanced my eye toward the 
window, and then again at him. That 
was small, and ina great degree dark- 
ened hy the shrubs; it admitted buta 
feeble light, rendering the scene more 
solemn ; but now a bright ray from the 
setting sun suddenly broke through and 
settled on his countenance, which ap- 
peared faintly illuminated, and at the 
same timewwearing a tranquil, composed, 
and heavenly smile. I felt it was enough ; 
yet, adding one or two brief observations 
on the insufficiency of earth —our inevi- 
table call to quit it—and the necessity of 
fixing the thoughts on God, as our hea- 
ven, and our home; I observed, ‘ We 
will engage for a few moments in prayer.” 
He made a gesture of extreme thankful- 
ness. I looked toward my friend, and 
requested him to lead our devotion, 
which he negatived by an emphatic mo- 
tion. We knelt, and I endeavoured to 
recall the substance of what had passed 
in the form of humble supplication to 
God, resigning ourselves to him, and 
more particularly commending our bro- 
ther and his soon-to-be-bereaved family 
to his hcarenly care. I rose; my spirit 
seemed monlded to the feeling of devo- 
tion. He faintly motioned me to give 
him my hand--‘ I thank you,’ said he, 
* I thank you; God bless you.’ Affected, 
we withdrew. What a contrast, and 
yet, in some respects, what a harmony, 
as we went out, between the confined 
chamber and the aspect of creation, at 
this ¢ tranquil hour of eve,’ blooming in 
all the beauties of a terrestrial paradise ! 
What acontrast, yet harmony, will that 
be, thought I, when the soul of our 
brother leaves his cottage of clay, to en- 
ter on the infinitely greater glories of the 
perfect paradise above.”’-- pp. 84--87. 


But while we express our appro- 
bation of the substantial part of 
this agreeable volume, we must 
take the liberty of requesting that, 
if another edition should be called 
for, the author will confine himself 
to plain English, and eschew the 
practice of common-place French 
and classical quotation. What is 
gained by commencing a paragraph 
with Finissons! An occasional use 
of just and happy citation has a 
good effect, but its frequent intro- 
duction is both cheap and injurious. 
It must be added, that there is a 
very suspicious ineorrectness in 
some of these outlandish phrases, 
and that, in particular, the first line 
of Virgil’s first Bucelic, has its 
words so transposed as to be ut- 
térty irreducible to quantity, 
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Growth in Grace, A Sermon, deli- 
vered at the Rev. W. Lloyd's Chapel, 
Southgate, on Wednesday, Septemb 
4,1822 By John Knight.—Lon- 
don: Knight and Co. 1822. 

Tuis is an excellent sermon, of the 

good old school, published at the 

unanimous request of the Mid- 

dlesex and Hertfordshire Union 

of Congregational Ministers and 

Churches. Mr. Knight seems to 

have entered the pulpit with the 

anxious and exclusive wish to be 
useful ; there is no working up, no 

Straining effort after ornament and 

effect, but a calm and judicious 

prosecution of his subject to Chris- 
tian edification, seems to have been 
his only intention ; and itis success- 
fully realized His text is from 

2 Peteriii. 18. and from that impor- 

tant passage, he, 

1. Directs attention to the NATURE 
and necessity of that grace in 
which the saints are instructed to 
grow. 2. Considers the puty which 
the text describes, and endeavours to 
particularize a few of the principal 
MARKS and EVIDENCES of that growth 
in grace which the Gospel requires. 
3. Notices the Means by which this 
growth in grace is ordinarily effected. 
4. Mentions some of the numerous HIN- 
DRANCES to a believer's progress in 
the divine life. 5. Specifies the mo- 
TIVES which should influence him to 
increase with all the increase of God, 
and tu go on towards perfection. We 
shall give, as an example, a portion 
of his second head. 

*« Where there is grace there is a 
decided abhorrence of sin, and an in- 
creasing hatred of sin is an evidence of 
growth in grace. The new nature in the 
souls of believers is as contrary to sin as 
light is to darkness, or as life is to death. 
Sin, in their view, is the worst of evils. 
They are convinced of its unreasonable- 
ness, its deformity, its deceit and filthi- 
ness, and lovk on it as that which op- 
poses the nature of God, destroys the 
happiness of man, and is the cause of all- 
the miseries of this life, and of that 
which is to come. They abhor the senti- 
ment, ‘ that the believer’s violation of 
the law of God is no sin ; that their not 
being under the law, but under grace, 
makes it no ways criminal in them to 
transgress the law; and that their being 
united to Christ, legitimates even the 
grossest transgressions both of the law 
and Gospel.’ Sin appears to them 
exceedingly sinful. Though they once 
rolled it as a sweet morsel under their 
tongue, it is no longer their pleasure, but 
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their poison; and as grace or holiness 
pe Rag so their hatred to sin in- 
creases. In proportion to their abhor- 
rence of sin, they are assimilated to the 
holiness of God; and the more they are 
conformed to his holiness, the more they 
are conformed to his law, which is a 
transcript of his holiness; and the more 
they are conformed to his laws, the more 
they are conformed to the will of Christ; 
and the more they are conformed to the 
will of Christ, the higher must be their 
spiritual attainments, and the greater 
their advances in a life of sanctification. 
Inquire, then, as a necessary evidence 
of your growth in grace, if you have 
clearer views of the evil of sin than for- 
merly, and if sin be the object of yqur 
increasing detestation and abhorrence 2?” 
—-pp. 11, 12. 

’ The 4th and 5th heads of the dis- 
course might have been improved 
by a little expansion. 

wiveereees 

Beanties of Dwight; or Dr. Dwight’s 

System of Theology abridged. With 

an original Essay on his Writings, 

18mo. 4 vols. 12s. Westley, 1823. 
We are much pleased with the exe- 
cution of this little work. Itisa 
well conceived plan to make up 
a manual, on the foundation of 
Dwight’s Theological Lectures, 
which should include the leading 
points of Christian doctrine and 
practice within a convenient com- 
pass; and it is an additional re- 
commendation of this abridgment 
that it preserves, in all instances 
where we have compared it-with 
the original, the very words of the 
excellent President: We have, of 
course, no intention of entering into 
criticisms which would be little 
more than a repetition of the opi- 
nions we expressed on the first 
publication of the entire system, 
but as far as our approbation of 
this useful vade mecum may avail, it 
is cordially given. From the size 
of the complete work, it must, of 
necessity, be confined to the library, 
but these portable volumes may 
attend the itinerant or the Mis- 
sionary in their journeyings, and 
the traveller in his wanderings. 
They may aid the young in their 
early inquiries, and, altogether, 
form an agreeable and profitable 
substitute where, from whatever 


‘circumstances, the original is not 


to be procured. 
The preliminary essay displays 
considerable conversance with the 
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sentiments of Dr. Dwight, and 
those of the American divines in 
general. It will be read with in- 
terest. A life is prefixed, and the 
Analysis contained in the larger 
work is preserved. 


Vee vetetes 


The Character of the Apostles, as ex- 
hibited in the Ministry: A Sermon 
delivered at Chalford, Gloucester- 
shire, May 21, 1823 By Robert 
. Vaughan. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Luplent 
Holdsworth, 1825. 

Tuis discourse exhibits an able and 

comprehensive view of the Apos- 

tolic character as exemplified in 

Wisdom, Piety, Fortitude, Humility, 

Benevolence, and Fidelity. These 

particulars are illustrated if an 

impressive manner, and the whole 
sermon bears testimony to the 
talents of the preacher. After ha- 
ving set forth the grand objects of 
the ministry of the Apostles, Mr. 

Vaughan proceeds as follows. 

«« Such are the doctrines to the expla- 
nation and enforcement of which. the 
lives of Apostles were devoted. And, if 
to select from ‘the various objects of ra- 
tional pursuit such as are most impor- 
tant, if to cherish the most ardent at- 
tachment to themes transcending all 
others in moral grandeur, or, if the 
careful adaptation of means to an end be 
admitted as evidence of wisdom, then this 
attribute must be allowed to belong, in 
an eminent degree, to the first preachers 
of the gospel. What end will bear com- 
parison for a moment with that proposed 
by them; and, if the doctrine which 
they taught be true, to what humbling 
insignificance does it reduce all the 
feeble speculations of men! The ob- 
ject-of the Apostles in their ministry 
was to persvade men to be recenciled to 
God, avd the means, the only means, by 
which this end could be promoted, were 
constantly and devoutly pursued. They 
reminded the guilty of the terrors of the 
Lord, dwelt much on that goodness of 
God which \eadeth to repentance, on tliat 
love of Christ which constraineth, and 
that. power of the Spirit before which 
all things are possible. The Jews re- 
quired a sign, the Greeks sought after 
wisdom, but the men set for the defence 
of the Gospel were not to be seduced, 
by either, from the simplicity which 
there is in Christ. To know nothing 
among men, save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, was a resolve which no menace 
of the adversary, no beguiling influence, 
could induce them to abandon.”—pp. 
14, 15. 


\foot of the cross. 


The paramount Importance of com- 
municating the Gospel to the Hea- 
then considered. A Sermon preached 
at the half-yearly Meeting of the 
Baptist Auziliary Missionary So- 
ciety for the Western District, April 
2, 1823. By Joseph Baynes.— 
London :—Jones, 1823. 


THE cause of missions bas been so 
often pleaded, and the various con- 
siderations connected with it have 
been so repeatedly exhibited and 
enforced, that it has become nearly 
impossible to strike out any new 
track of thought or exposition. In 
the absence of specific novelty, 
however, Mr. Baynes has contrived 
not to be deficient in interest ; he 
has gone over the leading topics of 
his theme, with much spirit; and 
his whole discourse must have pro- 
duced considerable effect in the 
delivery. From Luke vi. 36, it is 
Ist shown. that by sending the Gospel 
to the heathen, uz most effectually eom- 
ply with the injunction in the text.— 
2 Additional considerations are sug- 
gested to unimate us in this good and 
mereiful work, After having, near 
the close of his discourse, urgently 
recommended to his hearers such a 
regard to the great work of evan- 
gelizing the heathen, as, in their 
dying moments, they will wish to 
have habitually felt, he makes the 
following impressive appeal to his 
own experience. 


«« Brethren! the speaker who now 
ponent has been in what he then 


conside! the situation, he now de- 
scribes ; and can assure you, that, with 
no other prospect than that of an imme- 
diate appearance in the presence of ‘* the 
Judge of all,’’—his views and feelings 
assumed an entirely new order: every 
thing, save the cause of Christ, dwindled 
into contemptible insignificance—a dark 
shade was thrown over every. terrestrial 
object, and human life appeared only 
desirable as furnishing an opportunity 
of glorifying Christ, by attempting the 
spread of his kingdom in the world,— 
At that moment had mountains of gold, 
and mines of silver been at his command, 
they would have been consecrated at the 
And this is the feel- 
ing which he trusts, at the present mo- 
ment, pervades his own mind, less 
vividly indeed, yet not. less really, than 
at the period to which he refers; and 
which he wishes to transfuse into the 
minds of his hearers.”"—p. 58. 
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Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisler’s. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
(Continued from page 559.) 


LANGLEY.--From the pulpit of this pa- 
rish Mr. Ropert Seppvon was ejected 
in 1662 ; who after labouring and suf- 
fering much as a nonconformist, finally 
settled at Bolton, in Lancashire, where 
he gave the ground for the erection of a 
chapel, and dicd at the age of 77, in 
March 1695, in the house where he had 
been bora. 

Lsa-Woop, néar Matlock, Bath.— 

here is a small Unitarian chapel in this 
place, supplied by the ministers who 

reach at Belper, Duffield, &c. (See 
elper.) 

Loscog, near Heanor.--In this, as in 
many other places, dissent owes its origin 
to that memorable transaction, the eject- 
meut of 2000 of the most faithful and 
zealous ministers of the Gospel from 
the Established Church. ‘« The Bishops,” 
said the eminently pious Baxter, ‘+ have 
appealed the cause to the judgment of 
God ; we concur in the appeal and await 
the award.” One part of that award cer- 
tainly appears to have been the establish- 
ment of a rival ministry in the country, 
whose existence and success for now 
upwards of a century and a half, may 
reasonably be supposed an object of 
no pleasing contemplation to the esta- 
blished clergy ; implying, at the very least, 
that there have been since the ejectment, 
and are still, maay persons in the several 
parishes throughout the land, who do 
not feel. the legal provision for their 
spiritual instruction, (or to speak tech - 
nically, for the cure of their souls,) to be 
properly suited to the accomplishment 
of its avowed object. The dissenting 
congregation in Loscoe, owed its origin 
to the pious and disinterested labours 
of Mr. Joun Higron, M.A., who 
having been ejected from Bradsall, in 
this county, and driven about for. some 
time by the winds of persecution, set- 
tled in this village upon the passing of 
the Oxford Act, and, says Calamy (Cont. 
vol. I. p.230), ** continued exercising his 
ministry, partly in his own house, and 

artly in several families in the neigh- 
urhood as long as he lived.” Al- 
though it will extend this article to a 
rlength than we usually allot to 

it, we shall here transcribe Calamy’s 
account of Mr. Hieron, with a view to 
set before our readers another, and 
very instructive example of the patience, 
meekness, and firmness, with which the 
fathers of nonconformity endured con- 


tumely and reproach, and even the loss 
of all, for conscience sake. 

«* Mr. John Hieron’s father was mini- 
ster at Stapenbil, near Burton upon 
Trent. There was he born, in August 
1608. He had many providential deli- 
verances when he was but a child. He 
was tost by a cow; he fell out of a 
chamber; he fell into Trent, and yet 
receiy’d no harm; he was carry’d down 
the river in the Trent-boat alone, when 
the wind was high, and had in all pro- 
bability been drown’d in a whirl-pit, 
if one that saw him had not taken the 
private boat, and stopp’d him. These 
things he thankfully recorded when he 
grew up. He laid a good foundation in 
school-learning, under Mr. Whitehead 
at Repton. He went to Cambridge, 
and was admitted into Christ’s-College, 
May 2, 1625, under the tuition of Mr. 
Will. Chappel, afterwards Bishop of 
Cork, and Ross, in Ireland ; whom he 
ever acknowledg’d to have been, a 
learned, painful, careful, faithful tutor. 
He continu’d in the college till 1623, 
when he commenc’d Batchelor of Arts ; 
and then went into Yorkshire to Mr. 
Thurscrosse, an acquaintance of his 
tutors, and prebendary of York, with 
whom he liv’d for some time at Kirkby- 
Moor-side, reading prayers for him, and 
teaching school in the town. Being 
bent upon the ministry, he address’d 
himself to the Jearned Bishop Morton 
of Coventry, and Litchfield, who exa- 
min’d and approv’d him, and on Trinity 
Suaday 1630, ordain’d him both deacon 
and presbyter. After saying with Mr. 
Thurscrosse a year and half, he remov’d 
to Eggington, where he was houshold 
chaplain to Sir H. Leigh, and preach’d 
at Newtoasulacy. In 1632, with his 
 agton encouragement and assistance, 

e took the degree of Master in Arts. 
While he continu’d in this family, he 
also preach’d a week-day lecture at 
Bratby, at the request of Catherine, 
Countess of Chesterfield, a religious 
lady. In 1633, he remov’d from hence 
to Ashborne, where he succeeded Mr. 
Taylor in his place of Lecturer.— 
Here he was put into the High Com- 
mission Court, and summon’d by a 
pursevant to appear at Lambeth, much 
to his trouble and charge: and upon the 
whole, they were but very trifling matters 
that were brought against him. He was 
fore’d to remove from. thence to Derby, 
in the time of the civil war, and was no 
sooner gone from home, than his house 
was plunder’d. From Derby he remov’d 
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with his family in 44, to Bredsall; where 
he continu’d till his ejectment in 1662. 

** He was a learned man, and always 
studious ; well seen in history. Had a 
sharp judgment, was a great master of 
method, and had thoroughly digested his 
tutors method of preaching. He was 
very ready in scripture chronology; and 
so conversant with his. Bible, that the 
sense of its difficulties, and the reference 
of one scripture to another, were become 
familiar to him, He was an excellent 
expositor ; very compassionate in dealing 
with troubled souls, zealous for God, 
and earnest in every part of his work. 
Besides preaching twice every ‘Lord’s 
day, he expounded the scripture, and 
catechiz’d. He taught publickly, and 
from house to house. He assisted in 
most lectures in those parts, and himself 
set up a monthly one at Dale Abby. He 
back’dhis doctrine, with an exemplary life, 
and wasa pattern to all round about him. 

“When he was silenc’d he desir’d 
Bishop Hacket to allow him to preach 
en at Dale Abby. The Bishop re- 

’d, unless he conform’d; and yet 
there was no care taken to supply the 
place with any other. Upon his eject- 
ment, he remov’d to Little Eaton, a 
tewn not far from Bredsall that he 
might be near his beloved people. But 
was driven thence by the Oxford Act, 
which put him upon moving from place 
to place, till at last he fix’d in Loscog. 
His, sufferings did not exasperate him ; he 
kept his moderation; and would fre- 
quently join in worshipping God in the 

blick churches; and yet was satisfy’d 
fully in hig nonconformity. Once one 
asked him, Do you not repent? What 
do you mean, says he, the leaving of my 

lace? No, I am far from that; for 

have done nothing thereia, but what I 
have taught you to be your duty. Rather 
loose all than sin against God. And if 
Bredsall parsonage was the best bishop- 
rick in England, I must do again what I 
have done, When the Conventicle Act 
came out, in 1670, which confin’d the 
number of auditors in private meetings 
to four, he preach’d twice a-day in the 
biggest families, with four persons only 
besides; but as many under sixteen 
years of age, as would come, and then 
Tepeated at home at night. During the 
indulgence in 1671, he had full meetings ; 
but. when the declaration was recall’d, he 
was more cautious ; and tho’ he neither 
desisted, nor gave out, yet he expos’d 
mot his hearers. In this his retirement 
he was of use to many, who with great 
thankfulness adore that Providence which 
brought him -into those quarters. He 
dy’d there, July 6, 1682. ABtat. 73, At 
which time he had been an ordain’d 
minister fifty years; preach’d af sixty- 
#x churches and chapels in Derbyshire, 
aad thirty out of Derbyshire, 


- “In the time of his health and 
strength, he study’d hard, and made 
many collections out of the books he 
read. Among other things, he abridg’d 
Mr. Pool’s Synopsis of the Criticks, and 
added his own collections. Mr. Porter 
says, that he left under his hand two 
volumes upon the whole Scripture, in 
which there are practical remarks as 
well as critical, and spiritual glosses, and 
most pertinent inferences, in which he 
is well known to have had a peculiar 
excellency. And he that will read those 
private notes which are publish’d in the 
account of his life, will have before him 
a specimen of such piety as_is not com- 
mon. He publish’d some sermons on 
heads of divinity ; intituled, The Way to 
Sulvation, 8vo. 1688. And A Discourse 
of Spiritual Joy, for the Relief of Melan- 
choly Christians. Some of his letters 
are added at the end of his life, in 4to. 
He has also two Sermons on Ephes. vi. 24 
in the Country Collection of Farewell 
Sermons ; being sermons 5th and 6th.” 
Of the immediate provision which was 
made for the dissenting congregation at 
Loscoe after the decease of Mr. Hieron, 
we have not been able to obtain accurate 


‘information, but in the year 1715 it was 


considered to be Presbyterian, and sup- 
plied by Mr. Rocerson, of Derby, and 
afterwards by Mr. Pratrs, of Ilkeston. 
A Mr. Low was therein 1742, and re- 
moved to Norton. The later pastors 
have been Baptists ; of which denomi- 
nation is the congregation that now 
assembles here, under the care of the 
Rev. Josern Swain. There is a Sab- 
bath school connected with this place. 
Mackwortn.—From this place was 
ejected Mr. SAMUEL OGDEN, who be- 
came an eminert nonconformist, and 
settled at Wirksworth, where he died, 
A more particular account of him will 
be given under that place. 
MARPLE-BRIDGE, formerly Mill-brow, 
is situated at the northern extremity of 
the county, about five miles from Stock- 
port. There was a congregation of Pro- 
testant Dissenters here in 1715, of which 
the Rev. Samuet HaRpMAN was the mi- 
nister, and he is supposed to have been 
the first. In doctrinal sentiment he is 
believed to have been a Baxterian. He 
lived to a very advanced age, dying to- 
wards the end of the year 1761. At the 
time of Mr. Hardman’s decease the con- 
gregation was in a very low state, and 
so continued for several years, having 
no resident minister, but dependent for 
occasional supplies upon persons whose 
heterodoxy rendered their mfnistrations 
wuimpressive and uninteresting ; in con- 
sequence of which, the place of worship 
was not unfrequently shut up on the 
Sabbath day. At length Mr. JosrPa 
CLEGG, who had been educated at 
Heckmondwyke Academy, settled here ; 
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but though sound in the faith, his preach- 
ing was not useful, in consequence of 
which he continued here only two years, 
and then removed to Sunderland, where 
he was many years in good reputation. 
After Mr. Clege’s resignation, the chapel 
was agaih supplied by neighboaring mi- 
nisters, students, &c. till Mr. Tuomas 
HoLpGatTe settled here, and was or- 
dained over this congregation, which 
was then again in a very low state. He 
was recommended by the Rev. Timothy 
Priestley, of Manchester, from whom he 
had received some instructions, prepara- 
tory to his entering on the ministry. His 
labours were not without success, and 
were continued for abont five years, 
when he accepted an invitation to Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, and after a short 
interval was succeeded at Marple-bridge 
by Mr. Bartxe, formerly of Rosendale, 
Lancashire, a man of genuine piety, 
great humility, and who was much and 
generally esteemed. He died in Decem- 
ber 1795, after having preached to this 
congregation for about twelve years. 
During the ministry of Mr. Bartle, the 
present chapel was erected at Marple- 
bridge, distant about a mile from the 
site of the old one at Mill~brow. In May 
1796, the Rev. JosErpH BatTTLey, in 
compliance with the unanimous request 
of the church and congregation, settled 
here, under circumstances which were 
very discouraging. The congregation 
was small, death having removed several 
members, whose places were not filled 
up by others . but his labours have been 
attended with considerable success, and 
he continues here to the present time, 
in the cheering hope of being able 
thereby to promote the glory of God, 
and the welfare of the people. 

Mat.Lock.—From the pulpit of this 
place Mr. Thomas Shelmerdine was 
ejected, who did not long survive that 
event, but died at Wirksworth, in this 
county, 

Mat ock Batu.—The late Mr. NEED, 
of Nottingham, who was one of the pro- 
prietors of the cotton-mills at this place, 
erected a building, consisting of a chapel 
and a house for the residence of one of 
his family. The chapel was opened by 
the Rev. Mr. Lester, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, in 1777, and for 
some time afterwards the Service of the 
Church formed a part of the public wor- 
ship carried on there. But Mr. Need 
dying, and the cotton concern not an- 
swering, the chapel was shut up, or only 

for ional preaching. ‘The 
excellent, zealous, and useful Lady Gle- 
norchy, being accidentally detained here 
when travelling, spent a Sabbath in this 
town ; and, in answer to her inquiries re- 
specting this chapel, obtained such infor- 
mation as induced her to procure supplies 
for it ; and, early in 1765, to purchase the 
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entire premises of Mr. Need’s executors, 
Had it not pleased God shortly afterwards 
toremove her, it was herintention to have 
resided in the house. Upon her decease, 
the premises were devised to her inti- 
mate friend the Rev. JonaTHAN Scorrt, 
of Drayton, in Shropshire. The first 
settled minister Was the Rev. JosEePH 
WHITEHEAD, who came under the di- 
rection of Mr. Scott, before Lady Gle- 
norchy’s death. He laboured with zeal 
and with considerable success both here 
and in neighbouring places, and was 
much beloved by the people. He re- 
moved to Creaton, in Northamptonshire, 
in the Summer of 1793, from which 
time Mr. Scott undertook’ the supply of 
the pulpit, and in August 1794 came to 
reside at the house connected with the 
chapel, and continued the minister of it 
till his decease in May 1807. When he 
came to reside at Matlock Bath, the 
members of the church were few in 
number; and they have not fosvanian 
in proportion to the number of converts, 
owing, it is believed, chiefly to the 
strictness of the terms of communion. 
Upon Mr. Scott’s death, his widow, to 
whom he had bequeathed the disposal of 
the premises at Matlock Bath, proposed 
to the Rev. John Wilson, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Scott at Drayton, to induct 
him into them, if he would accept of 
the situation, being assured of his mini- 
sterial qualifications, and that he was 
in ¢ircumstances which rendered any 
other remuneration for his services un- 
necessary. Mr. Wilson was prevailed 
upon to accept this offer, and removed 
to Matlock Bath in October 1807 ; 
since which time there has been a gra- 
dual increase of the congregation, and 
some additions to the church. The cha- 
pel is about forty-two feet long and 
twenty-four wide, with one gallery. It 
has seats for about 300 persons, and is 
well attended. A part of the chapel has 
been formed into a school-room, in 
which about 150 children are instructed 
every Lord’s day. 

‘MippLeron Stony.—Mr. Josern 
Foo.owe, who had been ordained in 
1696, preached here and at Chesterfield 
for some years. He was greatly esteemed 
for his piety and zeal, but having a deli- 
cate constitution, his career was termi- 
nated at an — age by a cousumption, 
February 8, 1707. The subsequent his- 
— of this place is connected with that 
of Hucklow, 

MIDDLETON, near Youlgrave. It ap- 
pears, that about 1695, a congregation 
of poor people was. collected at this place, 
for whom a preacher was provided once 
a fortnight till 1696, when they made 
choice of a young man, named Low, for 
their minister. He also preached at 
Elton. In 1715, Mr. RicHarp Pzeat 
preached at Elton, Middleton, and other 
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places in the neighbourhood. Later in 
the last century, there was preaching ina 
private house at Middleton, by a Pres- 
byterian minister. For several years 
past there has been preaching there 
on Lord’s-day after » by student: 
from Rotherham Academy, who were 
sent to supply the pulpit of the chapel at 
Bakewell. e place at present devoted 
to this purpose at Middleton, is a room 
which has Keen suitably fitted up by 
Thomas Bateman, Esq. of Middleton 
Hall, the present High Sheriff of the 
County, who has intimated his intention 
to erect a small chapel upon his estate, 
in which the minister, who has lately 
settled at Bakewell, has undertaken to 
preach once every Lord’s-day. 

MELBouRN.—There was a Presbyte- 
rian congregation here in 1715, of which 
Mr. Josep CROMPTON was the minister. 
He conformed in 171%, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. WILLIAM Watton. After 
Mr. Walton, Mr. GreGory, of Findern, 
preached in the meeting-house at this 
place, upon one Sabbath in every month 
for several years prior to his decease in 
1768 ; after which the church continued 
to be supplied once a month, by one of the 
ministers of the Independent congr:ga- 
tion at Nottingham. In 1771, the Rev. 
J. Alliston, who had resigned his charge 
at Nottingham, preached here once a 
fortnight for several years. About this 
time a meeting-house was built for ano- 
ther congregation, in which Mr. Tuomas 
JONES, afterwards of Oathall, in Sussex, 
exercised his ministry for about three 
years. He was for the major part of the 
time assisted by Mr. Garrrita, who 
preached here and at several other places, 
and after Mr. Jones’s removal, succeeded 
him, and ‘remained here till about 1794, 
when he removed to Wallingford, and 
afterwards to Aston, in Berkshire. 
Upon the removal of Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
Joun Situ, from Derby, took charge 
of this congregation, and Mr. Alliston 
having ceased to preach at the old place, 
Mr. Smith preached in it once a month, 
He resigned at Midsummer in 1811, and 
was succeeded by another gentleman of 
the same name, Joun SmitH, who is the 
present minister. 

Melbourn, General Baptists.—This So- 
ciety was in existence in 1773, when 
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Mr. Tuomas Parkins and Mr. Daniet 
TAYLOR were its ministers, and in 1775, 
Mr. Francis Smita succeeded Taylor. 
It was, says Mr. Adam Taylor, (Hist. 
Gen. Baptists, part 2, p. 221,) in a 
flourishing state in 1785; but struggled 
for mary years afterwards under consi- 
derable difficulties. In that year, 46 of 
the members who dwelt about Cauld- 
well, separated by mutual consent, and 
forined a distinct church. The pastors 


_ at Melbourn were advancing in years, 


and declining in mental and corporeal 
vigour. Mr. Perkins retired previous 
to his death in 1792, and his colleague 
felt the pressure of age upon him, and 
the burthen of not only the church of 
Melbourn, but of several others which 
depended on it. Some unhappiness is 
also stated to have arisen from the in- 
trusion of 4 person who became for a 
short time the idol of the congregation, 
but was afterwards by them forbidden to 
preach. In 1794, Mr.Epmunp Wuaita- 
KER was invited to preach to this church, 
and in July 1797, was ordained to the 
pastoral charge over it. His ministry, al- 
though interrupted by bodily infirmity ap- 
pears to have been abundantly successful. 

MIcKLE Over.—From the pulpit of 
this parish was ejected Mr. SAMUEL 
Cwartes, of whose sufferings Calamy 
has recorded many interesting particulars. 
He afterwards settled at Hull, where he 
laboured several years, and suffered im- 
prisonment for the truth’s sake. His 
early labours in the ministry in the pa- 
rish of Miekle Over, were affectionate, 
judicious, and successful. He exercised 
a constant watch over his own soul, 
especially in solemn duties, public, pri- 
vate, or secret. He laboured for some 
time under severe and strong temptations, 
which increased his spiritual experience. 
He observed the day of his ejectment out 
of his living, as a fast the remainder of 
his life. The difficulties which he met 
with as a nonconformist were sanctified 
to him.”” Like Abraham he went out 
not knowing whither he went. And in 
his diary, he made a minute, that he had 
forsaken all for the Lord’s sake, “* upon 
the bond of the divine promise,”’expecting 
the retarn of an hundredfold in the world 
to come. 

(To be continued. ) 





ll. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pluralities in the Church of Scotland.— 
The appeal from the decision of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow in the case of 
Princj M‘Parlane, and the High 
Charch in that city, to which we re- 
ferred in our Review of last month, 
(ge 596,) was heard before the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr, on Wednesday, the 
15th October. The business commenced 
by 10 o'clock, when Dr. Dewar offered 


prayer. Dr..M‘Farlane retained Mr. 
Patrick Robertson, an eminent advocate 
of Edinburgh, to support the presenta- 
tion. He was assisted by Drs. Taylor, 
Rankin, and others, who defended the 
union of offices. Drs. M‘Gill, Chal- 
mers, and Mr. Muir opposed it. The 
former gentleman displayed great legal 
research, and was heard with the deepest 
interest, which was followed with loud 
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applause. Dr. Chalmers was more than 
ordinarily impassioned and eloquent. To 
Advocate Robertson 
replied, and at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing the parties retired from the bar of 
the Synod: the debate, however, was 
protracted till half past one the follow- 
ing morning, the business having occu- 
pied the Court 13 hours and a half, when 
it was put to the vote whether the sen- 
tence of the Presbytery of Glasgow be 
reversed or confirmed, when there ap- 
peared—For Reverse, 35—For Confirm, 
40—leaving a Majority of 5 ayainst the 
Plurality. This is a second triumph in 
which we sincerely rejoice, and happy 
shall we be to find this decision con- 
firmed by the General Assembly of next 
year. 


Chapels Opened.—Tuesday, Sept. 23, 
was opened the new Independent Meet- 
ing, James Street, Nottingham, when 
two excellent sermons were preached, 
morning and evening, by the Rev. R. 
S. M’All, M. A. of Macclesfield, and 
the Rev. John Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, London. 


October 3d, was re-opened, after con- 
siderable alteration and improvement, 
Newfoundland Chapel, Bristol, when the 
Rev. Henry Townley, Missiouary from 
Chinsurah, preached, and a collection 
(£91. 6s.) was made in behulf of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society ; and on Wednes- 
day, October 23d, Mr. Joha Wooldridge 
was ordained to the pastoral office, over 
the church and congregation,. recently 
raised there by his instrumentality. The 
circumstances of the case were peculiarly 
interesting. The chapel, originally built 
by some admirers of the late Mr. Hun- 
tington, and held until very lately in 
their hands, was about two years and a 
half ago rented by Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
Treasurer of Hoxton Academy, with a 
view to raise, if possible, a new congre- 
gation in that part of the city. Through 
his influence, Mr. W., then a student of 
that Institution, came to commence his 
Jabours there, and, notwithstanding the 
difficulties that opposed, success, through 
the blessing of God, has attended his ef- 
forts. The chapel has been paid for, 
and a considerable part of the expense 
occasioned by its alteration, *defrayed, 
by liberal donations collected in the 
city from individuals, and at the doors 
of the chapel after the ordination. Mr. 
Crisp commenced with reading and 

rayer; Mr. Lowell delivered the intro- 
vs ani discourse, &c.; Dr. Ryland 
offered the ordination prayer; Dr. Harris 
delivered the charge; Mr. Elliott, of 
Devizes, addressed the people; and 
Messrs. Sibree, of Coventry; Kent, of 
Trowbridge ; Guy, of Clifton; Brown, 
of Ashton; and Spilsbury, late of 
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Tewkesbury, engaged in the other parts 


~ of the service. 


On Weduesday, October 29th, 1823, 
was opened the spacious new Indepen- 
dent Meeting, at Leicester, (for the use 
of the Rev. J. Mitchell and congre- 
gation,) when two sermons were preach- 
ed, morning and evening, by the Rev. 
William Thorpe, of Bristol. The Rev. 
R. Hunter, of Great Wigstone; B. 
Hobson, of Welford; C. Burditt, of 
Sutton; R. Newton, of Ashby, and 
other ministers present conducted the 
other parts of the service. This is the 
largest dissenting meeting in Leicester, 
and increases the number of places of 
that description belonging to various de- 
nominations in Leicester to twenty-two. 

A new Independent chapel, 50 feet by 
50, was opened in the parish of Horsly- 
down, Borough, London, with seat room 
for 900 persons, 13th November, 1823. 
The Rev. Griffith Williams, of Gate 
Street, commenced with prayer. The 
Rev. Spedding Curwen, of Barbican, 
preached from 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. Rev. 
Jos. Denton, of Mill Wall, concluded. 
In the evening the Rev. William Seaton, 
of Wandsworth, prayed. The Rev. Dr. 
Styles, of Holland Chapel, preached 
from Matt. xviii. 20. The Rev. H. L. 
Poppewell concluded. 


Recent Deaths.—On Thursday, the 
13th of November, in the 66th year of 
his age, died Mr. Charles Taylor, late of 
Hatton Garden, London, This gentle- 
man has been long known to the reli- 
gious public for his extensive acquaint- 
ance with Biblical criticism and anti- 
quities. He was for many years the 
editor and principal contributor to the 
Literary Panorama, He distinguished 
himself in the Baptist controversy, by 
publishing ‘* Facts and Evidences on the 
subject of Baptism’’--a work justly es- 
teemed for the mass of interesting infor- 
mation it contains on that debateable 
subject. But bis most valuable work, 
is Calmet’s Dictionary, which he pub- 
lished with Fragments and Illustrations, 
&c. It is believed, that the labour of 
getting a fourth and much improved 
edition of that elaborate work through 
the press, hastened his dissolution, as he 
was spared only a few months after he 
had completed that enduring monument 
of his learning and industry. 


On Tuesday, the 18th of November, 
we regret te state, died the Rev. Samuel 
Lowell, late of Bristol, after a sbort 
illness of 10 days. His loss will be 
deeply deplored by his own people, and 
a large circle of friends, by whom he was 
justly respected. We shall be happy to 
furnish our readers with some farther 
particulars of this valuable minister. 





Literary Notices.— Answers to Correspondents. 
LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


PRO Vee tetT 


The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers for the com- 
munication of Notices (post paid) suited to this Department of the Lanpon Curistiaw 


Instructor. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


In the press, Essays on various sub- 
jects of Ecclesiastical History and Anti- 
uity. By the Rev. James Townley, 
(Author of Ilustrations of Biblical Lite- 
rature.) Including dissertations upon,— 
1. The Zabii, or Ante-Mosaic Idolaters. 
—2. The Ancient Christian Agape.— 
3. The Sortes Sanctorum.--4. The Dif- 
fusion of the Gospel.--5. The Institution 
of the Congregation De Propaganda Fide. 
—6. The Prohibitory and Expurgatory 
Indexes of the Church of Rome, &c. &c. 


Reprinting, Choheleth ; or the Royal 
Preacher: being a Poetical paraphrase on 
Ecclesiastes ; with notes Philological, 
Critical, and Explanatory. Edited by 
N. Higgins. 

Sixteen Lectures on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. Thomas 
Mortimer, M. A. Lecturer of St. Olave’s 
and of Shoreditch. 

Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector 
of Aston Sandford. By John Scott, 
M.A. Sixth Edition with a Portrait. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Mr. Bagster, of Paternoster Row, has 
prepared a book for the Register of 
Baptisms, for the use of Dissenting 
Churches, under the direction and pa- 
tronage of the Rev. Jos. Slatteric, of 
Chatham, 

A Portrait of the Rev. John Foster, 
Author of ‘¢ Essays on Decision of Cha- 
racter,” &c. &c. By Mr. William 
Walker, of Edinburgh, from a drawing 
by Mr. N. C. Branwhite, of Bristol; the 
size of the Plate is about Twelve Inches 
by Ten. rice 7s. 6d., and on India 
paper 10s. 6d. 

Extracts from various Greek authors, 
with Notes and a Lexicon for the use 
of the Junior Greek Class in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. By Professor Sand- 
ford. One vol. 8vo. 

Sermons preached inthe Parish Church 
of St. John’s, Glasgow. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Evangelical Diary: a Religious, 
Historical, and Literary Almanack, for 
the year 1424. Price 2s. 6d. stitched. 














ANSWERS ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
ComMUuNICATIONS have been received this month from the Rev. W. L. Prattman—— 
J. Denton--R. W. Newland--J. Matheson--N. Higgins--J. Wooldridge. 
Also from Messrs. W. Day -J. Woodford--Alius—A ‘ Wellwisher’—A. Z.-- 
P. J. 
We are obliged by the communications of Mr. J. Woodford ; ; 
to the inconsistent conduct which he justly condemns, he will understand our mo- 


but, with respect 


tives for declining to take cognizance of it at the present time. We are farther in- 

‘debted to him for his detection of an error which had escaped our notice--a repeti- 
tion of the same short article, ‘‘ Douglas on Missions.” We could extenuate the 
mistake by stating the circumstances, but non est tanti, and we shall only meet it 
with an apology. 


We are placed in circumstances of considerable embarrassment by the communi- 
cation of Laicus, Every reason, but one, would lead us to insert it. It is able, 
spirited, in perfect accordance with our own feelings, and, altogether, would make 
a most acceptable article. On the other hand it bears hard on a publication high in 
our esteem, and on a writer of distinguished excellence. Our valued correspondent 
must allow us a little time for consideration. 


The paper, signed P. I. would have been inserted, had we not so recently and 
repeatedly, adverted to the same subject. 


We are sorry that a respected correspondent should have experienced any diffi- 
culty in the matter of which he complains, The parce! has been lying at our pub- 
lisher’s for several weeks, and if he will recollect sors circumstances, he will be 
satisfied that no blame attaches to us, since ali his directions have been punctually 
complied with. 

We entirely agree in opinion with Alius, and we could not wish that opinion 
better expressed, but we are sure that he will, on reconsideration, feel that it would, 
in every view, be inexpedient to notice anything from that quarter, 
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MEMOIR OF PIERRE DU BOSC, 


SUCCESSIVELY PASTOR OF THE PROTESfANT CHURCIIES OF CAEN AND 
KOTTERDAM, 


Tuere™ is something, to our minds, 
inexpressibly disgusting in the 
details of the interview to which 
we have just referred. In the 
use of the term “ manly,” we must 
limit it specifically to the state- 
ment of grievances; here Du Bosc 
appears to have been firm and 
decided, but in all beside his 
language was that of servile com- 
pliment and eastern homage. He 
talked gravely of the ‘‘ miracu- 
lous birth”* of Louis, and ad- 
dressed the despot in the follow- 
ing disgraceful language. 

** You hold the place of God; and 
I act before your majesty, as if 1 beheld 
God himself, whose image you are! IL 
protest holily in your presence, that I 
repeat the truth just as it is.” 

All this adulation missed its 
aim, Louis was not a man to be 
disarmed of his obstinate intention 
by a few sentences of silken syco- 
phancy, however his pride might 
be gratified by the subserviency 
which they implied. The work 
of vexation, perfidy, and spoliation 
went forward; the minister La 
Vrilliere brutally told the deputies 
of the Protestant churches, that 
he would soon break their arms 
and legs, in allusion to the scheme 








* A piece of gross and impious flattery 
which seems to have been faslionable in 
the reign of Louis XIV. It took its 
origin, we imagine, from the circum- 
stance of his birth which took place ia 
1638, after his mother, Anne of Austria 
had lost all hope of children. 

Cone. Maa. Surr. 1823. 
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which was in progress for de- 
priving them of their churches. 
This iniquitous plan was carried 
into execution, in defiance of law 
and right, the first giving the 
form of legal claim to forty years 
possession, and the latter resting 
upon cession, recognition, and 
guarantee. Commissaries were 
appointed, who proceeded with 
the formalities of judicial investi- 
gation, but with undisguised con- 
tempt of essential justice. Hand 
in hand with these tyrannous pro- 
ceedings other harsh measures 
were urged on, in utter mockery 
of claim and equity. By the 
Edict of Nantes, courts had been 
established for the due and impar- 
tial administration of justice be- 
tween Papists and Protestants, 
and a certain proportion of the 
justiciaries was selected from the 
latter. These “ Chambers of 
the Edict” were now abolished, 
and the king, his ministers, the 
provincial parliaments, and the 
priesthood, seemed to have com- 
bined in an unrelenting purpose 
to harass and pursue to extremity 
all who professed the principles of 
the Reformation. 

During these oppressive trans- 
actions the deputies of the churches 
were not inactive; they memo- 
rialized the king’s ministers, and 
used their utmost efforts to gain 
the ear of royalty itself. Du Bosc 
appears to have drawn up the 
maen Snpertent of the various 
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documents which appeared on this 
occasion. He composed- the fa- 
mous Requete generale, ot state- 
ment of grievances, which, says 
Le Gendre, “ made eo much noise, 
and produced so little effect.” In 
this well-composed and temperate 
appeal to the justice and humanity 
of the monarch, the vexations and 
persecutions, of which the Protes- 
tants were the subjects, are stated 
with firmness, but with a calmness 
which, by taking away, most com- 
pletely, every appearance of ex- 
aggeration, adds powerfully to the 


_general effect of the composition. 


The exordium is, unhappily, in 
the usual style; the bigotted and 
remorseless instigator of their 
calamities is addressed with an 
awful reverence due only to the 
King of kings; and, with more 
regard to courtesy than truth, the 
selfish voluptuary of Versailles is 
complimented on 

« That truly royal disposition 
which” says his adulator, “ renders 
you sensible to the sufferings of 
your subjects ; and which, with 
the generosity of a great monarch, 
gives you the tenderness of a good 
and that 
which confirms them” (the peti- 
tioners) “ in the hope of a favour- 
able hearing, is that your majesty 
takes personal cognizance of all 
things in the state, that you see by 
your own enlightened inspection, 
and investigate by the exercise of 
your°own mind; and that, em- 
ploying yourself in the govern- 
ment of your people with an appli- 
cation which bears testimony alike 
te the greatness of your genius, 
and the equity of your spirit, 
every one may expect from you a 
perfect jastice.” 

This servility of phrase is not, 
however, permitted to interfere 
with the statement itself; nor is 
the detail of oppressions impairéd 
by this official prostration. The 
violation of their temples, the in- 
terruption of their religious exer- 
cises, the ‘suppression of their 
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academies, the abstraction of their 
municipal and commercial rights, 
the rigorous punishment of those 
who, having embraced popery, 
might return to their original sen- 
timents, and certain matters: of 
injurious conduct in particular 
cases, are urged in the name of 
the great body of the Protestants, 
with great force and distinctness. 
All was unavailing; justice was 
held in mockery, and the work of 
desolation pushed on resolutely to 
its consummation. There ‘were, 
notwithstanding the high handed 
hostility of the court, many, even 
among the ecclesiastics, who re- 
garded this persecuting system in 
its true light. The bishop of 
Metz expressed his disapprobation 
of them in an interview with 
Du Bosc ;—‘ The proper esta- 
blishment of the Gospel,” he 
said, “ could only be by mildness, 
and by the preaching of the 
truth.” The archbishop of Paris 
was of a different opinion, since in 
a public address delivered in the 
name of the French hierarchy, he 
alluded with praise to the example 
of William of Bavaria, who had, 
in times of yore, extinguished in 
streams of blood, the flames of 
heresy. 

It was during the agitation of 
these measures that the over- 
tures to which we have before 
alluded, were made to Du Bosc, 
Having occasion to wait on the 
king’s minister, M de Chateauneuf, 
the latter treated him with the 
greatest courtesy, pressed upon 
him the most seducing motives 
for changing his religion — the 
personal regard of the king—the 
advancement of his family, and all 
the attractive et cetera which he 
supposed likely to prevail. M. de 
C. stated that there was a sum of 
four hundred thousand crowns set 
apart for the pu of indem- 
nifying and rewarding such of the 
Protestant clergy as might be con- 
verted to Romanism. Du Bosc 
simply replied, and the event 
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justified his prediction, that the 
plan of bribery would be success- 
ful only, in inducing the refuse of 
the party to change sides. 

In 1684, a false accusation of 
the most frivolous kind was made 
a pretext for obtaining a judicial 
decree, by which it was ordained 
that the place of Protestant wor- 
ship in Caen should be demolished, 
and its ministers silenced and 
fined. This sentence, as far as 
regarded the destruction’ of the 
church, was executed by sound of 
trumpet, and with circumstances 
of peculiar ferocity. The sepul- 
chres were violated, and the 
skulls of the dead were dashed 
against each other in savage sport. 
Du Bosc, thus separated from his 
flock, and inhibited from the ex- 
ercise of his ministry, determined 
on taking refuge in a foreign 
country, and he appears to have 
hesitated in his decision between 
three distinct and advantageous 
invitations which were given to 
him at this crisis. The first was 
from the Bishop of London, who 
tendered his interest to procure 
for him preferment in the English 
establishment, and this he would 
probably have accepted, had it 
not been for the necessity of re- 
ordination. The queen of Den- 
mark offered him a secure and 
honourable asylum, but he seems 
to have dreaded the rigours of a 
northern climate. He finally de- 
termined on closing with the pro- 
posals of the Burgomasters of Rot- 
terdam, and to accept the co- 
pastorship of the French church 
in that city. He reached Holland 
in August 1685, and was installed 
into his office on the 28th of Oc- 
tober. William and Mary gave 
him audience, and the few remain- 
ing years of his life were spent in 
tranquillity, broken only by the 
infirmities of an exhausted con- 


-stitation, and by the anxieties oc- 


casioned by the sufferings of his 
friends fellow Christians amid 
the ferocious persecutions which 


accompanied the final revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, 

His lastillnessexhibited a happy 
exemplification of the faith and 
patience of the saints. He was 
from the first, persuaded that he 
should not recover, and his refuge 
was in the believing appropria- 
tion of those doctrines of grace 
which he had consistently main- 
tained through life, and now che- 
rished as his consolation and hope 
in death, When a friend inti- 
mated to him, that his departure 
was at hand;—‘* Good news”— 
was his reply —“ O, Sir, what good 
newsdo you tell me to-day!” When 
his daughter expressed her asto- 
nishment at the peacefulness of 
his state of mind, though on the 
eve of appearing before God, he 
answered, that it was also to him- 
self a matter of surprize, espe- 
cially whén he reflected on the 
magnitude of his transgressions, 
but that he had an unshaken con- 
fidence in the mercy of God. 
When some of his children were 
presented to him, he shed tears, 
and expressed to a ministerial 
friend how deeply he was affected 
by the interview; but when, 
shortly before his death, he gave 
his blessing to his youngest child, 
he observed that the bitterness of 
parting was past, and that all his 
bonds were broken, He died in 
the 69th year of his age, and the 
47th of his ministry. 

Such were the leading events in 
the life of this distinguished indi- 
vidual, and it is sufficiently evi- 
dent, from their general character, 
that Du Bosc was a man of com- 
manding talents and decided piety. 
He seems to have been alike fitted 
for the conduct of business, and 
the duties of the pulpit. He 
wrested, even from his enemies, 
a reluctant testimony to his abilities 
and deserts; he secured the im- 
plicit confidence of his friends, 
amid the most delicate and diffi- 
cult negociations; and, when. all 
had failed, and the hand of the 
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oppressor was raised to strike the 
fatal blow, he displayed the 
mingled firmness and humility of 
a Christian confessor. 

Of his peculiar qualities as a 
divine, we do not find it quite so 
easy to give a clear and specific 
view. With the six or seven vo- 
lumes of his sermons, our acquaint- 
ance is too slight to warrant us in 
founding our criticism on distinct 
recollection. There are, however, 
some papers of considerable length 
appended to the volume of his life 
by his son-in-law, and from them 
we have endeavoured to obtain a 
few indications of his theological 
character. Judging from these 
we should say that he was more 
dextrous than profound ; fertile 
rather than original. With much 
readiness, and somewhat of rich- 
ness, he has little of the “ divine 
eel of Bossuet or Taylor, 
and but a small share of the per- 
suasive eloquence of Massillon, or 
the incessant scintillation of Poulle. 
But he had incomparably higher 
faculties than any of these emi- 
nent men, inasmuch as he had 
studied in that evangelical school 
which to them was, if not foolish- 
ness, at least fanaticism. The 
great doctrines of the Gospel, as 
taught by Luther and Calvin, 
were his glorious theme ; he felt 
and loved them at his heart ; he 
urged them from the pulpit, and 
he felt their vivifying influence in 
the hour of dissolution. 

Much has been said of the dis- 
tinctive epithet—the Perfect Ora- 
tor—which, it is asserted, was ap- 

lied to him by his contemporaries, 
bet we have not been able to find 
any evidence whatever of the fact, 
which seéms to rest only on a 

brase of similar import, contained 
in some complimentary verses. 

In the year 1811, was pub- 
lished a bly executed trans- 
lation of ‘* The doctrine of Grace,” 
a sermon on Ephesians ii. 8. In 
this spirited discourse Du Bosc 
shews that we are saved by grace 
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alone, in a rapid but impressive in- 
vestigation of the “ four principal 
parts” of salvation,—Election— 
Calling—Justification—and Glori- 
fication. From this sermon we 
shall _give as a specimen of his 
pulpit exercises, the passage in 
which he illustrates the irrespec- 
tivency of grace, by showing that 
in the most remarkable instances 
recorded in Scripture, “ God was 
pleased to take men and call them, 
when they were in the worst of all 


states in which they could possibly 


have been found.” 


** What was Matthew, when Christ 
spake to him, and called him by his 
grace? He was a publican, a miser- 
able extortioner, a public minister of 
oppression and tyranny, and was even 
in the very exercise of that odious pro- 
fession: he was sitting on his bench, at 
his counter of iniquity zealously occu- 
pied in rapine, when Jcsus favoured him 
with one of those admirable looks which 
immediately convey holiness to the 
heart; calling him thus from the cus- 
tom-house to the apostieship, and from 
a notorious sinner, transforming him 
suddenly into an eminent saint. What 
was Mary Magdalen, when the Lord 
converted her? She was possessed with 
seven devils, a hold of unclean spirits. 
She was a living hell, when it pleased 
him to change her into a paradise of 
holiness. What was St. Paul, when the 
Son of God called to him from heaven ? 
He was a roaring lion, a furious bear, a 
tyger glutted with the blood of the faith- 
ful, and who only breathed murder and 
carnage. He was in the highway to 
destruction, running to massacre, with 
his heart filled with rage, his mouth with 
blasphemies, and his hands with swords 
and chains; and it was precisely at this 
remarkable instant that Christ called 
him, and took him for a chosen vessel 
to himself, to make him the most asto- 
nishing messenger of his grace. What 
were the Ephesians, to whom St. Paul 
speaks here in onr text? They were 
the most famous magicians in the world, 
and the most noted idolaters upon earth 
—they were people who employed all 
their strength to cry, Great is Liana of 
the Ephesians. What then could oblige 
God to call them to Christianity, and to 
make them coheirs with his » but 
that mercy and gratuitous goodness, 
which the Apostle sets before them, 
when he says, BY GRACE ARE YE SAVED. 

** And here, my brethren, we should 
take great care, lest we do wrong to 
grace, and take away part of its glory 
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and praise. For it would be doing it a 
mortal injury only to ascribe our salva- 
tion to it by halves ; to ascribe to it the 
commencement of our calling, but not 
the continuance; or the habit of spiri- 
tual health without the acts; or that 
sufficiency which makes us capable of 
believing and living well if we will, and 
not that efficacy and power which in- 
clines us, arid infa)lil.ly makes us willing 
so todo. O my brethren, we are not 
thus_to conceive of grace. We are to 
attribute to it not only one part of our 
calling and sanctification, but to allow it 
the whole, universally and without re- 
serve. The beginuing, and the progress, 
the continuance and the close, the habit 
and the acts, the sufficiency and the effi- 
cacy, equally belonging to it. If we en- 
ter into the career of salvation, it is 
grace that places us there—if we walk 
in it, it is grace that moves us--if we 
run, it is grace that advances us—if we 

rsevere, it is grace that sustains us — 
if we reach the goal, it is grace that con- 
ducts us to it, insomuch that {rom the 
first step to the last, it is grace that 
leads us and brings us to happiness.” — 
pp. 25—27. 


In the former part of this me- 
moir we gave some account of the 
contents of a letter, written by 
Du Bosc to Dr. Brevent, which 
contained some rather equivocal 
concessions in favour of Episco- 
pacy. We have, since writing 
the comments which we felt it 
expedient to make on that curious 
composition, had occasion to refer 
to three epistles of the same kind, 
appended by Stillingfleet to his 
controversial treatise, entitled, 
“ The unreasonableness of Sepa- 
ration.” The first is from M. Le 
Moyne, Professor of Divinity at 
Leyden, addressed- to the Bishop 
of. London, and turns principally 
on the question of orthodoxy. The 
others are from M. De I’Angle, 
one of the ministers of Charenton, 
and from the celebrated Claude, 
These letters show clearly enough 
that there was no disinclination on 
the part of the French Presby- 
terians to symbolize with the 
Episcopalians of the English esta- 
blishment. In fact those good 


men do not appear to have inves- 
tigated the subject of church go- 
vernment on its true grounds ; 
they seem to have considered it as 
very much a matter of expediency, 
and accerdingly we find that De 
l’Angle, Allix, and others, made 
no scruple of accepting preferment 
under the English Hierarchy. , 
Bayle says of Du Bosc’s writ- 
ings, “ There are two volumes of 
sermons, and a collection of papers 
published after his death. He had 
published some of these sermons 
in France; the first of them was 
St. Peter’s Tears. He preached 
upon the doctrines of grace in the 
year 1661. The Jesuits pretended 
that he had imputed some opinions 
to the Church of Rome which she 
does not hold, which obliged him 
to print his sermon. Some years 
after he published two sermons, 
intituled, ‘The Censure of the 
Lukewarm ;’—these sermons, and 
most of those which had already 
appeared, were reprinted in Hol- 
land, with several others which 
had never been printed. They 
make two volumes in octavo.. The 
collection of divers pieces contains, 
I. The Requests, Petitions, Me- 
moirs, and Remarks, relating to 
the Reformed, which Mr. Du 
Bosc managed at Paris.—II. The 
Speeches which he made, and the 
Letters which he wrote on divers 
occasions. The first -speech is 
that he made to the Duchess of 
Longueville, who was charmed 
with it.—III. Divers Letters, by 
way of Dissertation upon some 
of the Scriptures ; and,— 
1V. Some Greek, Latin, and 
French Verses, which he com- 
posed at several times, and some 
other Poems made in his praise. 
These pieces show that Mr. Du 
Bose was very fit for business— 
a good divine—a polite man—and 
well versed in good literature.” 
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THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS TO 
MEDITATE ON THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST. 


‘* And sitting down, they watched him 


there.”’—Matt. xxvii. 36. 
Every thing connected with the 
death of Christ is, in the highest 
degree, important, and claims the 
attentive consideration of believers 
in his name. We cannot contem- 
plate this event, and the circum- 
stances connected with it, without 
mingled emotions—feelings of sor- 
row and joy—of regret and satis- 
faction— emotions which, while 
they will have a tendency to in- 
crease our hatred to sin, the cause 
of the Saviour’s death, will, from a 
sense of obligation, strengthen our 
love and promote our devotion to 
him. Who can read the won- 
drous story of redemption, as ac- 
complished by the transactions on 
Calvary, without the liveliest sen- 
timents of gratitude to the Sa- 
viour, as well as the strongest 
detestation of that malignant dis- 
position and uncalled for envy, 
which were the immediate occa- 
sion and promoters of his painful 
and ignominious death? The de- 
sign of the Saviour’s death was, it 
is true, a merciful design : but the 
conduct of his murderers was not, 
on that account, less opprobrious 
and sinful. After making many 
fruitless attempts to lay hold on 
him, they covenanted with Judas to 
betray him into their hands. When 
arraigned as a culprit before their 
tribunals of justice, they accused 
him of crimes he had never com- 
mitted, and construed the truths 
which had dropped from his lips 
into horrid blasphemy, and ex- 
pressions of treasonous design. 
Succeeding in their impious i 
tempts, they condemned him as 
one not fit to live: and, if we 
follow them from the high priest’s 


palace, and Herod’s judgment. 


hall, to Golgctha, the same un- 
hallowed sentiments reigned in 
their breasts, and the same cruel 
purposes directed their conduct. 
Not satisfied by the infliction of 
the extreme of bodily torture, they 
reviled him with expressions of 
the bitterest ridicule, and the most 
studied enmity: and, while ex- 
tended on the cross, suffering all 
that their malice and hatred could 
invent, they evinced the malevo- 
lence of their disposition, and 
their deep-rooted enmity, by 
beholding, with visible ethotiens 
of pleasure re triumph, the 
heart-rending sp@tacle! ‘ And 
sitting down, they watched him 
there.” But it is the desire of the 
Christian to behold the scenes of 
Calvary with other feelings, and 
to reflect on the death of Christ 
with different emotions. He would 
often repair to the sacred place, 
not to exhibit, but to conquer the 
obduracy of his heart—not to 
manifest his hatred, but his love 
to the Saviour—to ponder over the 
wonders of his death—to excite 
in his own breast’ the better feel- 
ings of the christian character—to 
evince the strength of his confi- 
dence inthe sacrifice that was made, 
and the ardour of his attachment 
to the Lamb that was slain. 

-Thus appropriating, then, the 
words of the text, we draw from 
them the following proposition :— 
That it is the duty of Christians to 
preserve in their minds a lively 
remembrance of the death of 
Christ, and to cultivate a devout 
reflection on the circumstances 
connected with that important 
event. From which we shall call 
your attention, 

I. To the objects which the 
death of Christ presents to the 
contemplation. 

1. It exhibits the love of God. 
“ God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son,” &c. ; 
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so loved the world, that he gave him 
up to death, even the death of the 


cross ‘The power, wisdom, and 
goodness of Jehovah, ore displayed 
in the creation of the world, and 
the proceedings of his providence 
over the affairs of men; but his 
grace, in all its richness and per- 
fection, is eminently manifested in 
this wondrous exhibition of un- 
paralleled love. ‘God commend- 
eth his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” We experience the 
goodness of God in the enjoyment 
of temporal favours, and-in his 
tolerance of our grievous rebellion, 
and long-continued indifference ; 
but “ herein isJove,” the highest 
expression of love, the most asto- 
nishing display of mercy, “ not 
that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” 

2. It manifests the compassion 
of Christ. The Saviour showed his 
compassion on the behalf of fallen 
man, through the whole state of 
his humiliation—in the assump- 
tion of our nature—in his un- 
wearied labours to excite the 
attention and promote the refor- 
mation of sinners—in his patient 
endurance of the trying dispo- 
sition and insulting conduct of 
those whose welfare he was seek- 
ing—in the numberless acts of 
benevolence he performed—in his 
uniform resignation ‘to the will of 
his Father—in the tears he wept 
over the stubbornness of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. But when 
we behold him in Gethsemane, 
and on Calvary, such instances of 
compassion fill the mind. with 
adoring gratitude. ‘“ Though he 
was rich,” in all the possessions of 
eternity, in all the perfeetions of 
Deity, in every thing that-could 
ereate and ensure perfect, su- 
preme, and enduring felicity, 
“yet for our sakes he became 
poor, that we through his poverty 
might be made rich.” This is 
“ co sion no where to be 
found less than divine.” He died 
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for his enemies; and during the 
mysterious period of that event, 
he prayed tor his murderers, and 
tendered an act of pardon and 
acceptance which might astonish 
the benevolence of heaven, and 
should for ever silence the fears 
and complaints of approaching 
penitents. ' 

3. It shows the evil of sin. The 
evil of sin had, indeed, been mani- 
fested in instances numerous and 
terrible—when the Lord “ drove 
out the man,” and placed as the 
guardians of the tree of life “ che- 
rubims and a flaming sword ”— 
when “the windows of heaven 
were opened, and the fountains 
of the great deep broken up”— 
when the cities of the plain were 
overturned—when the earth open- 
ed her caverns, and swallowed up 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram—and 
in the many awful providences 
and visitations of judgment which 
were witnessed previous to the 
appearing of Christ. The evil of 
sin has also been a nt in 
every succeeding age—in all the 
commotions which have agitated 
the globe—in all the sorrows 
which have been the portion of 
man—in all the wide-spreading 
slaughter which has deluged the 
world with blood! Every ery 
of lamentation which has been 
heard—every tear of distress which 
has been shed—every pang of 
grief which has been felt—every 
corroding care which has been ex- 
perienced—with all the scenes of 
misery and wretchedness which 
the world exhibits—all have been, 
and all are, the legitimate offspring 
of sin. But to view this evil with 
every colour of its enormity, and 
in ‘all the dreadfulness of its ag- 
gravation, contemplate the suffer. 
ings of Christ. When in the gar- 
den, and being in an agony, 
he sweat — bl 3; sin was the 
heavy load which overwhelmed 
his spirit!—when in the Pre- 
torium, it was sin that lacerated 
his brow with the thorny crown— 
and when hanging on the cross, 
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sin pierced his side with the 
spear—sin caused him to exclaim, 

~“ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

4. It evinces the value of the 
soul, If sin be such an enormous 
evil, its. punishment must. be 
dreadful beyond expression, and 
involve a loss which the whole 
universe could not retrieve—the 

of the soul! If we are to 
estimate the worth of the soul by 
the calculations we should make, 
while witnessing the scenes of 
Calvary, we must conclude that 
its value is above the comprehen- 
sion of man, yea, higher than the 
conception of an angel. If its re- 
demption can only be purchased 
by the Saviour’s blood, that 


*¢ Price which is all price beyond, 
That biood which is divine,”’ 


the value of the soul must be in- 
finite! What, then, would a nan 
be profited, if he should gain the 
whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Yea, what would he be 
profited, while sustaining this loss, 
by gaining the whole world—all its 
riches, houses, possessions, and 
enjoyments ? 

5. Ii illustrates the efficacy of the 
Atonement and the final triumphs of 
Grace.—It was predicted of Im- 
manuel, that he should bruise the 
serpent’s head. Here the con- 
quest to which we allude is spe- 
cified, that Christ by his media- 
tion should destroy the policy and 
power of Satan, and effect a com- 
plete overthrow of his kingdom 
and interest,. He placed himself 
in the room of his ple, and en- 
gaged to satisfy 8 demands of 
justice on their behalf—to conquer 
their foes, and to emancipate them 
from their tyranny. These ob- 
jects were accomplished in his 
death. “ He spoiled principalities 
and powers, making a show of 
them openly, having triumphed 
over them by his cross.” He con- 
quered death—‘ He ascended up 
on high, led captivity captive, and 
obtained gifts for men.” In be- 
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lievers “ grace reigns through 
righteousness unto eternal life.” 

6. In meditating on the death 
of Christ we behold—The happi- 
ness, honour, and future blessedness 
of “‘ the Christian as obtained and 
secured by the sacrifice of Calvary. 
Think of the numerous promises 
made in the covenant of grace td 
believers. They have the honour 
of being united to Christ—the 
happiness of assimilation to his 
image, and the anticipated bless- 
edness of mingling in the plea- 
sures of angels—of participating 
in the ecstacies of immortal and 
glorified spirits. ‘‘ Unto him that 
loved us and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and made 
us kings and prieSts unto God— 
unto him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever.” We proceed 
to notice, 

II. The manner in which this 
remembrance should be cultivated. 

1. The death of Christ should 
Le reflected on—constantly. In 
all the means of religious devotion 
and improvement. Whether en- 
gaged in the exercises of the closet, 
the family, or the public sanc- 
tuary—we should never forget, 
nor lose sight of the great event 
through which all our happiness 
was procured, but in each and all 
cultivate a disposition to reflect 
on it, and learn improving lessons 
from it. 

2. With proper dispositions and 
desires. While contemplating 
these important “ scenes, divest 
the mind of every unhallowed 
prejudice and impure feeling.” 
* Put off thy shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” Ap- 
proach the hallowed place with 
solemnity and reverence—with 
feelings of love and esteem, and 
that holy devotion of mind which 
becomes the sacredness of religious 
employments. 

3. In the exercise of faith. As 
you approach the cross, the great 
question which the Scriptures pre- 
sent, and which should strike home 
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to the 
faith ?”—** Dost thou believe on 


onscience, is—-“ Hast thou 


the Son of God? Do. you give 
full credence to the vital truths 
of the atonement ? Do you place 
mip confidence in the great Gos- 
ee eet ‘O, better had you 
‘heard nor known the truth, 
thai after having heard, you first 
begin to. hesitate and then disbe- 
lieve ! !” ‘We shall mention, 

III. A few of the advantages 
which! will result from such re- 
Aléction. 

oti It will increase our hatred of 

Every thing that manifests 
the evil of sin will have a tendency 
to Werks et our prejudice against 
it. ile reflecting on the suf- 
ferings of Christ, the believer be- 
holds the ‘vileness of iniquity ‘as 
the source of Immanuel’s sorrows. 

‘ou cannot,—if you are sincere 
in your attachment to Christ,— 
you cannot love and deliberately 
pesstive sin. It is the object of 

is, supreme and eternal abhor- 
fence. By indu) ing in it, you 

« crucify him afresh.”. And where 
is the heart possessed of obdura 

t as to persevere, amid suc 
elles Tce in ‘the indulgence of 
sin? O © thea: @0 to the cross, and 
thus forty 5 eat minds with ar- 

uments and motives to’ produce 
stronger hatréd’ of sin, ‘and’ to re- 
new your ‘Fesdlutions against its 
commission. 
"2. Streng: a lowe to Christ. 
_—Hear the Saviour amid the ago- 
nies of his eratifixion, ‘addressing 
to every belieVer the question— 


on? 


d tit dove. 
He Pe isa terrible chiinig when 
gree interests or strong affections 

iin’ question. ‘In lesser: affairs 


i$ One'of the pliythings of life ; 


‘die? of the thin and plitering 
bubbles which are continuall 
“thiotion around us, and of ich 
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o Lovest thou. me?”—* If you 
love me, keep my commandments” 
—testify your affection! Alas, 
how cold our love to Christ—how 
insensible of the obligations under 
which we are laid to the suffering 
Saviour ! 

These reflections will, more- 
over, inspire us with -earnest de- 
sires to be made participants of 
the benefits,of his death—cherish 
and enhance our esteem for the 
great doctrines of the cross—and 
have a sanctifying effect upon our 
disposition and conduct. 

Finally. They will lead us to 
value all the means connected with 
the distribution and enjoyment of 
the blessings of grace. Prayer, in 
which we crave an interest in the 
work of Christ—hearing the word; 
by which a God reconciled in Im- 
manuel is exhibited and the bless- 
ings of salvation offered—more 
particularly, the ordinance of the 
Lord's ‘Supper-—wherein the Sa- 
viour is placed before us—in the 
elements of the sacred’ feast—~evi- 
dently “ crucified and slain,” end 
in the observance of which we do 
*¢ show forth the Lord’s death till 
he come.” O that it may be our 
unceasing delight to meditate on 
the death of Christ, and our pe 
liar happiness to enjoy its and 
immortal benefits—that “when He 
who is our life shall’ appear, we 
may Appear with him im glory,” 
arid bé admitted to sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob at the 
celestial banquet and imartiage sup- 
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tification which ig, if not, p 
unmixed, yet prpnegs 

permit the mind to 

promised pleasure wi atthe ge 
of, calamitous alternative. But 
when hope presents itself only as 
a.refuge from absolute despair— 
when it gleams as a. bright but 
transient opening in the clouded 
heavens—it seems rather to render 
darkness. visible. than to make it 
tolerable ; it pierces the spirit with 
@ sensation even more acute than 
that of unbroken ,despondency ; 
it seems to sport with the terrors 
of the heart, and. to deepen their 
intenseness by making them more 
definite Sed distinct. Nothing 
more pitiable canbe well con- 
ceived than the condition of the 
individual who sits by the bed on 
which lies the object of tender and 
devoted love, Jaid prostrate by 
acute and menacing disease—hope 
and fear tuctuatng Jike the wave 
of; the tem or hurrying 
athwart the f « mental vision, 
like the lights and shadows of a 
stormy, sky. Every change of the 
Physician's countenance, every ac- 
gidental . circumstance, even. the 
bance guesses of the casual ob- 
peck are caught at with super- 


-ehet. support than the vain inyen- 
tions of affection, pemnions. inthe anes 


construction of fallacies when its | 


‘oabiliien re roused agonising soe 
activi' Nor is, the state, less de- 


plorable, of him who, in the hour of 

“has no refuge 
but the delusions of human hope, 
often wea bie always trusted. 


He will count "the tedious minutes: 


of \time; and 
chem tecstriven to lance epainet 
the realities of disordered action, 
the ilies of anxious but 
“wosubstantial hope, he will hear a 


monitor within, warning, in awful 


Sage 
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RCE WRMDER of death and of judgment 
Sach ie th edy tn 
Such is the imaginary remedy 
reliance ‘upop dep i the 1 
portion of mankind are consu 
life and hazarding eternity. 
the miserable sus a gers 
are willing to dignify wi 
the ‘name of hope, instead of seek- 
that great healer of human 
ills, where, and where alone, it is 
to be found, flowing, like a peren- 
nial stream, pure from the foun- 
tain, living from the spring. The 
very proverbs and by-words of 
mankind are a bitter reproof of 
the folly of those by whom they 
are yet familiarly used, since they 
attest the universal experience of 
the deceitfulness of human 
tations, and strike, with a two- 
edged sarcasm, at the delusion and 
the deluded. It is among the 
strangest of the many inexplicable 
points of man’s character, that he 
is prone to embrace known fallacy, 
and forward to Pra his. stand on 
foundations of admitted i 4 
when. certainty and safety ofr 
themselves freely to his choses, in 


the. Hope of the ol, the be- 
rte anticipation of the sons of 


The Christian’s Hope i is every 
_way,secure, _ Its is the pro- 
mise of God; his power is the 
inching its continuance ; his 


rte pled rpose and his ever- 
glove pl of its eon- 

This is the sure 
and and atedfest anchor of the soul, its 


hold in all changes, its stability in 


_ all-trials, its stay in 


in all extremities. 
In the darkest day, on ad is the 
Christian's -bright horizon; a 
glimpse of that glorious region 
where God henccte the Lamb are the 


Ps leer > and, whither, . the 
followers. of .,Christ are tending 
throu ak the matotione 96. a> 
and vicissitudes of mortali 


Are they fainting from the | 

and weariness of the road ?—Hope 
animates them to renewed and 
successful efforts. Are they dis- 
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mayed by the number and fierce- 
ness of their ad Versaries?—Hope— 
that hope which is of faith—shows 
them the victory in prospect. Are 
they in heaviness through manifold 
temptations? — Hope cheers the 
darkened mind, and points them 
to that glorious end when doubts 
and fears, and trials shall be no 
more, and all be serenity and joy. 

Tn the last struggles of mortality, 
Hope smiles on the believer's dying 
bed; and, where the worldling 
feels “ his narrow prospect bound- 
ed to a span,” shows to the child 
of God an illimitable view, where 

ace and glory brighten ev 
Siete: we, ‘opi bertat Hope 
like this for all that this world of 
petty vanities can give >—Who?— 
alas, even every living man, unless 
a higher than human wisdom ele- 
vate his affections, enlarge his de- 
sires, and give a right direction to 
his choice ! 


SOeVsesesveues 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME -PAS- 
SAGES IN BISHOP HEBER’S 
LIFE OF BISHOP JEREMY TAY- 
LOR. 

(Concluded from page 635.) 

One thing is obvious, Mr. Henry, 

and the “holy and learned peer i 

ers,” his brethren, as a body, did 

not regard ‘their separation as 

schismatical ; and the opinion of 
such persons is, on this subject, 
tantamount to the sneers, if not 
the arguments, of multitudes. We 
have seen that “ it was no rash act, 
but deliberate, and well weighed 
in the balances of the sanctuary.”* 

The objections mainly and noto- 

riously rested upon in the year 

1662, though not stated by Bishop 

Heber, were, as we have seen, not 

only similar, but increased by 

others obviously stronger even 
than those which influenced the 

Puritans. They were, therefore, 

not less tenable, and, of necessity, 


further removed from any imputa- 





* ‘Life of P, Henry, p. 78. 
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tion of schismatical levity and 
trifling. Who" ca estimate? the 
danger to morals, when the 'die- 
tates of ‘sound réason, and humble 
piety, are traducéd by mi 
sentation, and designated by op- 
probrious epithets? And who, with 
his Bible’in his hand, and capable 
of using his understanding, can 
believe—that abstinence coms 
munion with a church by law esta~ 
blished is necessarily evil, and the 
individuals so acting guilty of 
schism ? ' : 
The fact is, that the statement 
commented upon, and its Coritext, 
amounts, ‘to say the’ best, ‘to the 
“ arguing of an advocate, and to 
serve the temporary ends of a 
party.”* Otherwise too much is 
assumed, and consequences thé 
most irrational and absurd would 
be the result. An implication 
would be inevitable—that there 
is a necessity for communion with 
the Established Chiitch=-that ex- 
ternal ‘formalities are essential to 
christian union—that blind obe 
dience to human impééitions is, 
in all cases, right, if not ‘meritori- 
ous—that the dictates of con- 
science are to be sacrificed to ‘the 
caprice’ of rulers, civil or ‘eccle- 
siastical, at pleasure— that any dé- 
parture even from the rules of ex- 
soma is schismatical—and that, 
lowever conscientiously a disciple 
of Christ may regard the “ goverti- 
ment as on Ais shoulders,” or, how- 
ever tenaciously he may adhere to 
the plain truth of revelation; ‘it is 
all heretical ; unless’ (pardon the 
absurdity) he surrender his illa- 
mination and his conscience ‘to 
the dictates of human authority, 
and statutory penalties, ~ 
The chapter in Mr. a ae 
more immediately connected wit 
Bishop Heber’s remarks, is a brief 
exhibition of the subject in its true 
light. It lays, certainly, a “ ea 
deal of blame somewhere” F for 


el 





* Life of Taylor, p. xxx. 
+ Life of P. 
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the consequences stated; but it 
will do'any thing rather than in- 
duce an association of ‘ bloodshed 
and anarchy” * with conscientious 
tenderness, exalted piety, and the 
most strict, and loyal obedience. 
And it.jg not unworthy of obser- 
vation, that while, the alarming 
phraseology just cited is an uni- 
form attendant upon certain allu- 
sions to the nonconformists, it was 
concerning the primitive Chris- 
tians that the representation first 
went forth— These all do contrary 
to the decrees of Cesar, saying that 
there is another king, one Jesus. t 

But so far from dissent import- 
ing disaffection to existing autho- 
rities, .the reverse is obviously 
true ;..and, if sincerity and u 
rightness are correctly included in 
genuine loyalty, it is plain, that 
every manifestation of those vir- 
tues by any party is evidence 
prima Jacie in their favour. 

Now Mr. Henry and his asso- 
ciates' are standi o~ es ad 
exemplagy subjection, the 

tions of orthodox Dis- 
senters to this day furnish addi- 
tional proofs of the fact.{ Nor is 
it too much to assert, and the 
more intimate is acquaintance with 
the subject, the clearer will be the 
evidence—-that, in pra regain 
there is neither a principle hosti 
to the most active and devoted 
loyalty, nor to scrutinizing inves- 
tigation, however acute or pro- 
tracted. In truth, it is for liberty 
of conscience, for the unfetter- 
ed purity of the christian faith, 
for the maintenance of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom in its spirit, 
unshackled by forms and impo- 
sitions, for which Mr. Henry and 
his contemporaries, and the pre- 
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sent raee of Dissenters contend, 


and which form the basis of their 


opinions,* They derive their 
views from the Bible, and they 
believe and confidently maintain 
that it is expedient to adhere as 
closely as possible to its dictates, t 
both as to the nature of the chris- 
tian church, and the duties. of 
subjects to their prince. They 
claim the right judging for 
themselves in the concerns of re- 
ligion, and they condemn none 
for doing the same. Forbidden to 
call any man master, they wish to 
steer clear of the ce of 
that evil, thus exemplifying in 
practice, as well as theory, the 
sentiments of an eminent clergy- 
man already mentioned, not be- 
cause they are his, but because 
they are the words of truth and 
soberness. ‘1, for my part,” said 
the renowned Chancellor of Sarum, 
“ after a long and (as I verily be- 
lieve, and hope) impartial search 
of the true way to eternal happi, 
ness, do confess: plainly, that I 
cannot find rest for the sole of my 
foot but upon this rock (the Bible) 
only. I see plainly, and with mine 
own eyes, that there are 
against » councils inst 
councils, fathers against Wn: the 
same fathers against themselves, 
a consent of fathers of one age 
against a consent of fathers of 
another age, the church of one 
age against the church of another 
age. Traditive interpretations of 


‘Scripture are pretended, but there 


are few, or none, to be. found. 
No tradition but only of Scripture 
can derive itself from the fountain, 
but may be plaimly proved, either 
to have been brought in, in such 
an age after Christ, or that in such 





* Life of Taylor, p.c. 

+ Acts xvii. 6,7. 

2 The Dissenters are sincere well- 
wishers to the civil part of our present 
happy Establishment, and they are to 
be esteemed and loved for it.—Arch- 
bishop Secker’s Letter to Mr. Walpole, 
pp.’24, 25.—Life of Bishop Watson, 
vol. i. pp. 419, 427. 


* See the same views maintained by 


Bishop Hoadley in his Sermon on the 


Nature of the Kingdom or Church of 
Christ. 

t+ The more you recede from the 
Scriptures by inferences and conse- 
quences, the more weake and dilute are 
your positions.—Lord Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning, p. 113. b. ii. 
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an age it was not in. In a word, 
there is no sufficient certainty, but 
of Scripture only, for any con- 
sidering man to build upon. This, 
therefore, and this only, I have 
reason to believe. Propose me 
any thing out of this book, and re- 
quire whether I believe or no, and 
seem it never so incomprehen- 
sible to human reason, I will sub- 
scribe it with mine hand and 
heart, as knowing no demonstra- 
tion can be stronger than this— 
God hath said so, therefore it is 
true. In other things I will take 
no man’s liberty of judgment from 
him, neither shall any man take 
mine. I will think no man the 
worse man, nor the worse Chris- 
tian. I will love no man the 
less for differing in opinion from 
me, and what measure I mete to 
others, I expect from them again. 
I am fully assured that God does 
not, and, therefore, that men ought 
not, to require any more, of any 
man, than this—To believe the 
Scripture to be God's word, to 
endeavour to find the true sense of 
it, and to live according to it.”* 
To the reader of Philip Henry’s 
Life, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion—that a very few concessions 
more would have kept such as he 
was in the Church t—it will be ap- 
ent that, lightly as the subject 
as been treated in connexion with 
Bishop Taylor, nonconformity as- 
sumes, in relation to Mr. Henry, 
an aspect of sobriety, and import- 
ance, as opposed to obstinacy and 
quarrelling as it is to tampering 
with conscience, and the prosti- 
tution of liberty. Nor will a pe- 
rusal of the narrative, or an in- 
vestigation of the general history 
of the nonconformists, whether of 
the present or an earlier era, jus- 
tify the insinuation that there are 
no grounds at all for dissent ;t 
still less that had other measures 





* Chillingworth’s Works, pp. 290,291. 
+ Life of Taylor, p. cii. 
~ Ib. p. ci. 
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been adopted than the severity of 
the Act of Uniformity, “a gene- 
ration would soon have arisen to 
whom their objections would have 
appeared in their natural weakness, 
and the greatest and least rational 
of those schisms have been pre- 
vented which have disturbed the 

and endangered the existence 
of the British churches.* All this, 
as theory, may appear’ plausible, 
but it is deprived of its force by the 
fact—that “the holy and learned 
preachers,” thus alluded to, were 
men fully entitled to every ho- 
nourable epithet, and, therefore, 
as likely as others to act correctly ; 
that their successors are not re- 
markable for inferiority, either in 
intellect or cultivation+t —that 





* Life of Taylor, p.eis Baxter, whose 
name also Bishop Heber has honourably 
associated with Philip Henry, bas no- 
ticed the state of things after 1662 very 
differeatly from his: admirer; and in 
connexion with the remarks above in- 
troduced, it may not be, uninteresting 
to select a specimen. ‘‘ The change of 
the Liturgy, on pretence of easing us, 
and the Act of Uniformity, have made 
conformity now quite another thing than 
it was before, and to us far more in- 
tolerable. 1 am past doubt that Ri. 
Hooker, Bishop Bilson, Bishop Usher, 
and such others, were they now alive, 
would be nonconformists; yea, I can 
prove it as well as I can prove that they 
were honest men, and would hold to 
what ° pra. 7 faoees - py. Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet’s Charge o! - 
tion, by Richard Baxter, 4to. 1680, 
pp- 1, 2, Preface. The state of things 
prior to 1662 is well detailed in the Life 
of Dr. Owen, by Mr. Orme, particularly 
pp.5—8. In connexion with which may 
be read with advantage the whole of the 
Petition for Peace, ut sup. 

+ See Baxter’s Penitent Confession, 
p- 65. Let any man read over the dis- 
tinguished names of Doddridge, Chand- 
ler, Kippis, Foster, Watts, Lardner, 
Robertson, Blair, Maclaine, and others 
that might be mentioned, and determine 
whether Dissentersdo not keep an even 
pace with Churchmen, as virtuous men, 
able scholars, and sound divines.—An 
address to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by a Conntry Clergyman ; 
London, Printed for G. oy. and J. Ro- 
binson, 4to. p. 62. I cannot look upon 


the Dissenting cl as inferior to the 
clergy of_the Establishment, either in 
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stronger light has been, and still 
continues to be, thrown upon the 
grounds of dissent, by acute, and 
profound investigation... Indeed, 


It will be seen, that the immediate 


sufferers by the Act of Uniformity, 
were far from needlessly pertina- 
cious, or obstinate, or precise, (the 
only natural inference from Bishop 
Heber's remarks,) and that while 
they were influenced by the 
soundest principles,* and the 
purest motives, they were the 
anxious friends of peace; and 
were willing to sacrifice in its ser- 
vice, any thing but truth, In 
fact, they felt, upon soleimn inquiry, 
a deepand most conscientious con- 
viction, to borrow the expressive 
language of one of their succes- 
sers, whose eminence will not be 
questioned, that “the dissenting 
cause is founded on reason and 
truth, and ‘that the honour of God, 
and the public good is nearly 
concerned in its support. We are 
to be concerned for this interest, 
not merély as the cause of a dis- 
tinct y, but.of truth, honour, 
and liberty ; and I will add, in a 
great ‘mieasure, of the cause of 
serious piety too.”+ ; 





learning or morals. Bishop Watson’s 
Letter to the Archbishop of-Cauterbury. 
‘Sermons and Tracts, p. 413, ed. 1768. 

* Dr. Burnet, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, one day conversing freely 
with Mr. Howe, on the subject of non- 
conformity, told him, he thought it 
could not subsist long—but ‘‘ when you, 
and Mr. Baxter, and Dr. Bates, and a 
few.more are laid in your graves, it will 
sink, and come to nothing.” Mr. Howe 
replied, ‘‘ that must be left to God, but 
I reckon it depends not on persons but 
on principle. As some pass off the 
stage, others will rise up and fill their 
places, acting upon the same principles, 
though I hope with due moderation to- 
wards those gf different sentiments. 
Life of Howe.” Works, vol. 8. p. xxx. 


+ Dr. Doddridge, Works, vol. 4, 
pp. 201—203.. “ If we would but 


:open our eyes,” said a venerable con- 


-formist, “‘'we) should ‘see that we are 
beholden to the Dissenters for the con- 
tinuance of a great part of our theologi- 
cal -principles, If there had been a0 
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Mr, Henry, “having with great 
intrepidity withstood the rage of 
his violent. persecutcrs, for the 
space of near thirty years, had, 
at last, the happiness to see better 
times, and to enjoy, for near seven 
years, that toleration, liberty, and 
peace which King William, and 
the Revolution introduced.”* But, 
as the ‘reader will find, he re- 
mained steady to the very cause 
which, in the face of every his- 
torical fact, and the plainest dic- 
tates of Christianity, is so perpe- 
tually maligned. His views are 
in the “ well-known life,” fully 
developed, and his venerable name 
will ever continue a silent, but 
powerful, opponent to mere party 
zeal, on the one hand, and obsti- 
nate bigotry on the other. Fully 
satisfied with the views he had 
embraced, placid and tranquil in 
the retrospect of his exemplary 
moderation, his dying language de- 
rives additional weight, and can 
never be regarded too devoutly. 
He said to his son, who sat by 
his bed—* Follow peace and 
holiness, and let them say what 
they will.”—* More,” his biogra- 
pher adds, “he would have said 
to bear his dying testimony to the 
way in which he had walked, but 
nature was spent, and he had not 
strength to express it.” ¢ 

In the face of such facts as have 
thus been introduced to the reader's 
attention, the inquiry may be 
pressed—Is there just cause for 
statements like those which have 
been the subject of animadver- 
sion? * Is there, it may be also 
asked, a propriety in reiterating— 
schism—as descriptive of noncon- 
formity; and under ils auspices 
rendering odious, in attempt at 
least, a ae inquiries induce 
conscientious dissent? By the Act 


Dissenters, the Church of England had 
been long since ruined.” The Preacher, 
by Dr. Edwards, vol. 2, p. 133. 

* Dr. Richard’s Welsh Nonconfor- 
mists’ Meniorial, p. 360. 

t Life, p. 153. 
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of Toleration—the ve authority 
upon which ‘the 4 of Eng- 
land rests—a British Parliament 
has allowed the separation, and, 
therefore, there can, in no sense 


of the term, be. schism now. In- 
deed, inasmuch as the object of 
the statute was to “ unite Protes- 
tant subjects i in interest and affec- 
tion,” the censures objected to are 
not only opposed to its peaceable 

rovisions, bat the wisdom of the 
egislature is virtually impugned, 
and a libel thereby cast upon the 
State itself, not to say the Protestant 
Reformation, with all its results of 
freedom, | illumination, and tran- 
quillity.* 

Misrepresentations like those 
which the writer has thus ven- 
tured, respectfully, to exhibit, can 
proceed, ngiving Charity her widest 
scope, only from a desire “ to ex- 
alt the Church of England, by 
attributing an exclusive pre-emi- 
nence in purity, consideration, and 
wisdom ; and by justifying her 
enactments for uniformity, to offer 
apologies for past intolerance. But 
-how much more convincing would 
her title to this distinction appear, 
were her stumbling blocks re- 
moved, her impositions abolished,” 
all those ‘rites, ordinances, did 
ceremonies renounced, for which, 
to borrow the language of one of 
herown, communion, “she is driven 
fe make apologies that remark- 

ably, contradict hér pretensions to 
an authority to decree ‘them. 


While, { re, the assumption 
is. ile, herb present akin 


at, bi 2S, pat with’ the judi- 
st of all mean 
as fF S—se Fadia on.”’+ 


rom the whole it must, surely, - 


‘be apparent—that * the offence of 
schism” ¢ is not justly chargeable 
even upon the early nonconform- 


ists, nor their “ holy and Jearned 


* See Furneaux’s Letters to Sir W. 
Blackstone, p. 25, ed. 1771. 

t Archdeacon Blackburae. The Con- 
fessional, p. xxii. 

t Life of Taylor, p. cii, 
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preachers,” “but rather on the vie~ 
torious party,” who had ‘the fairest 
possible opportunity, had the dis- 
position existed, not only to ren- 
der it of less’ wide diffusion, and 
of less deep and ‘lasting malig- 
nity,”* but to have prevented it 
altogether. It is also clear that it 
was not imbecility‘of mind, or a 
factious, turbulent opinion, but 
“religious reverence for the divine 
authority which animated our pious 
forefathers to so resolute, and so 
expensive an opposition to the at- 
tempts which were made in their 
day to invade the rights of con- 
science, and the throne of God, its 
only sovereign.” t 

In conclusion : it is’pleasant to 
turn the thoughts into another 
channel, “and to remember ‘that 
while a difference of opinion must 
of necessity, and may very laud- 
ably, exist as to many disputed 
points, they terminate, among 
Christians, ‘with those which! are 
non-essential to: salvation.. Who 
can doubt that among conformists 
and nonconformists there are not 
a few who are distinguished by 
“ strong sense, extensive litera-— 


‘ture, and soundness in the faith ?” 


And it‘is equally certain, that both 
can bear testimony to the 
and’ blessing of God: in 
their societies, ‘can | instance in 
their ministers men who, with 
an apostolic sincerity, “‘ preach not 
themselves, but Christ. Jesus their 
Lord,” and can recognise, in their 
churches, not a few-who adorn the 
doctrines;-of ‘ the.common, salva- 
tion.” .. The differences essential 
to the present state of things, and 
which will necessarily continue so 
long as variety exists.in the con- 
stitution of the: mind, the 
formed by education; and the. re- 
mains of human imperfection, may 
excite to forbearance, promote pa- 
tience, and. not a little endear the 
prospects of the righteous in;a 
~* Life of Taylor, p- cil. 
+ Dr. Doddridge’s © Works,’‘vol. iv. 
p. 203. 











future world, It is in the hea- 
yenly state ‘alone that. the Scrip- 
tures represent distinctness and 
uniformity of vision, There im- 
perfection, obscurity, and sin be- 
ing removed, interminable union 
will forma an enchanting contrast 
to the vexations of mortality ; an 
the perpetual presence of the Re- 
deemer will inspire one harmo- 
nious song, affecting no earthly 
distinctions, associated with no- 
thing ritual, nothing doubtful, but 
employed in,ascriptions of “ bless- 
ing and honour, and glory, and 
power, unto him that sitteth upon 
the ‘throne,.and to the Lamb for 
ever and ever.” Let us then join 
dn conversation, and intermingle 
‘interests, discover no estrange- 
ment-of behaviour, and cherish no 
alienation of affection. If any 
Strife subsists, let it be to,follow our 
divine Master most closely in hu- 
miliation.of heart, and unblame- 
ableness of life. Let it be to serve 
.on@ another most, readily in. all 
thie kind offices of a cordial friend- 
iship.. Thus shall we be united, 
‘though distinguished ;, united in 
-the .same grand. fundamentals, 
’ distinguished by. some 
L ener i jaan . 
“one important, ’ brother 
love, ) though distinguished by 
some peculiarities of sentiment.” * 
j Z. 


ON OCCASIONAL COMMUNION. 
| O°CTo the Editors. | 
°*'' GtntremeNn,—In some of our 


~'churches, ''there are circumstances . 


eee toe observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, which deserve a 
‘more ‘Serious consideration than 
“they have recently at’ least ob- 
“tained. What‘ is here more -par- 
~ticularly alltided to is, the admis- 
\ sion’ ‘Of oceasional’ communicants, 
~ without ‘mentioning to the mem- 
‘ber§ the’ churches to’ which they 
* bélong: This omission, whether 





, Rey. James Hervey’s Works, vol. i. 
pp. 127, 128, ed. 1790. 
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defensible or otherwise, has been 
the occasion of offence in the 
minds of some persons who had 
previously been accustomed to a 
different mode of proceeding. 

It was usual with our forefathers 
to represent the admission of occa- 


d si communicants, that is, nem- 


bers of one church to the Lord’s 
Table in another, as a part of that 
communion of churches for which 
they were strenuous advocates. 
Now if we are to regard the 
subject in this light, and why 
should we not? does it not seem 
necessary that there should be a 
mutual recognition, and that the 
members of the society in general 
should know with what ‘church 
they are thus holding communion? 
Does not the very term’ com- 
munion, at least-in some measure, 
involve the idea of mutual know- 
ledge? 

We form an inadequate conce 
tion of the design of the Lord's 
Supper, when we regard it merely 
as a commemorative ordinarice. 
Was it not also intended to pro- 
mote brotherly love? At the Lord’s 
Table, if ever, we appear as one 
in Christ, and as members of that 
body of which he is the head. 


Brotherly love is a duty which we 


owe, not only to the individual 
professors, and the particular so- 
cieties with which we statid more 
closely connected, but to all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity and in truth, and ‘to all 
other churches of the saints. But 
how is this affection to be ex- 
cited—at least it must be v 
languidly excited—where. pérfé 
ignorance prevails as to what per- 
sons, and what churches, we are 
holding communion with, so far 
as communion can be held under 
such circumstances as these?’ We 
might venture to affirm, therefore, 
that the announcement for which 
the writer. presumes, to contend is 
necessary, In order to full at- 
tainment of one of the great ob- 
jects for which the Lord’s' Supper 
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was instituted, namely, the excite- 
ment of christian affection. 

Notwithstanding the benevolent 
exertions by which the present age 
is so honourably distinguished, pro- 
bably religious intercouse, strictly 
speaking, is rather upon the de- 
crease than otherwise ; and, under 
some circumstances, the omission 
to which this paper relates, has 
contributed its appropriate share 
in fostering that state of cold 
estrangedness of which there is no 
small reason to complain. For 
instance, a stranger sits down 
with us at the Lord’s Table; we 
«know not whence” he “ cometh, 
nor whither” he “ goeth ;” hence 
we feel but little interest respect- 
ing him, and our facilities for 
introducing ourselves to his ac- 
quaintance, are consequently not 
what they might otherwise have 
been. He may be a person whose 
friendship would prove the source 
of mutual pleasure and advantage, 
or with whom a short interview 
would constitute one of those de- 
lightful occurrences, one of those 
enlivening sun-beams shed at in- 
tervals upon the dreary foot-path 
of life, of which the writer of this 
paper bears upon his remembrance 
no inconsiderable number. 

Apart from every other con- 
sideration, it may be asked, and 
asked with confidence as to the 
answer that must be given,— What 
arguments can be produced to 
prove that the members of a chris- 
tian church have a right to know 
something of the persons who 
unite with them for the privileges 
of stated communion, which dd 
not apply to occasional communi- 
cants? If it is a matter of no 
consequence to the members of a 
christian church in general, with 
whom they hold occasional com- 
munion, it would be difficult to 
prove that it is a matter of much 
importance with whom they be- 
come stated communicants. 

Viatonius Mercator. 
Beicester, 1823. 
Conca. Mac. Supp. 1823. 
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ROBERT OWEN, NEW LANARK, 
AND THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
BANISHING VICE, MISERY, PO- 
VERTY, &c. &c. 


(To the Editors. ) 


GENnTLEMEN—It is said of Archi- 
medes, the philosopher of Syra- 
cuse, that he affirmed he could 
construct machinery to move the 
globe, could be but find a place 
to fix it upon. This, however, he 
appears never to have found ; per- 
haps the doctrine of the inhabit- 
ability of the moon and planets, 
or the plurality of worlds, was 
not then invented-——or perhaps the 
reach was too long, (to use an ex- 
pression which mechanical men will 
understand )—at any rate, the pro- 
ject never was executed. But what 
this man wished for, and wished for 
ia vain, in the material world, has 
been found out in the moral world 
by a metaphysico-mechanic of our 
own country. Robert Owen, cotton- 
spinner, at Lanark Mills, in Scot- 
land, has announced a plan for 
banishing yice, misery, poverty, 
and ills ofevery name, and bring- 
ing the human race toa state of 
complete and absolute perfection. 
And for our encouragement the 
plan is in embryo, “ and will in a 
little burst forth with such over- 
whelming force, that it will bring 
every man to approve, admire, and 
act upon it. Opposition will be 
vain, resistance useless, or rather 
both will tend to accelerate the 
consummation. All the old sys- 
tems must fall.” But lest your 
readers should suppose 1 wander, 
I will state, as far as I know, the 
history of this desideratum. 
Robert Owen, Esq. the proprie- 
tor of the cotton-mills at New 
Lanark, near the Falls of the 
Clyde, son-in-law and successor 
to the late David Dale, Esq. 
whose benevolence he in some de-« 
gree — to inherit, has been 
or a g many years at- 
tempting to pin the world 
that he bas found out a completely 
new system of training mankind ; 
4T 
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this he has announced in the shape 
of reports, advertisements, and 
accounts of public meetings, * 
which he has called together in all 
the great towns of the empire, 
(Glasgow excepted:) all pha 
things were done to explain his 
plans, and pave the way for their 
accomplishment. He himself says, 
he has made a great many con- 
verts among all ranks and classes, 
I have not been so fortunate as to 
meet with one of these, nor do I 
know of one, unless his own son, 
who is yet a youth, and his clerk 
at the mills, may rank among the 
number. There is, however, a 
fact that ought to be admitted—he 
to erect parallelogrammic 
villages, where he is to stow his 
perfect mortals, and where a com- 
munity of goods is to be brought 
into practice. Some two or three 
years ago, when trade was dull, 
the gepeietics idle, disorderly, and 
nearly in starvation, radicalism 
reared its daring front, and the au- 
thorities were at a loss how to pro- 
vide for the superabundant popu- 
lation —at that time the gentlemen 
of the upper ward of Lanarkshire 
agreed to make trial of a village, 
and ground was granted for its 
commencement; farther than the 
i 1 am sure they never 
meant to follow Mr. Owen’s plans 
—even this moves /ento pede, and 
if its motion do not accelerate, he 
will not live to witness the effects 
of its erection. 

Mr. Owen has erected at New 
Lanark, Societies for the forma- 
tion of character—he undertakes 
to make character whatsoever 

ugh he refused, if I 

ve not been misinformed, to 
take a few jail-birds from Glas- 
gow, for reasons that are not, to 


me, very a) nt, and that seem 
to imply a doubt in the efficiency 
of his boasted apparatus. He has 





iieuad os has been kfiown to order 
copies of a newspaper, in order to 
circulate the speeches made by himself at 
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also erected schools, where the 
children enter at two years of age, 
on the plan of the matron schools 
in some manufacturing towns in 
England: here he proposes to 
train them up, to form their cha~ 
racter, and to bring them into so- 
ciety without the ordinary vices 
of human nature, which he affirms 
are superinduced by the prevailing 
systems of religion and education. 
His schools are in some respects 
like those for the deaf and dumb ; 
he professes to teach things, not 
words, and among his lessons are 
music, fencing, dancing, &c. &c. 
Not long ago he got to cross pur- 
poses with the Rev. Mr. Menzies, 
Minister of Lanark, in whose pa- 
rish his works are situated ; this 
led to a Presbyterial visitation, 
and a report was forwarded to the 
General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. Mr. Menzies and 
the Presbytery affirm that Mr. 
Owen prohibited the reading of 
the Bible in his school; this he 
strenuously denies, gives the 7e- 
tort courteous, and treats his parish 
minister and all the Scotch clergy 
with very little ceremony indeed, 
challen them all to the field, 
where he, “ an unlearned man,” 
promises to sustain the unequal 
warfare against them, “a thou- 
sand learned men.” His choler 
seems to have been especially ex 
cited against an English lady, a 
teacher in one of the schools. 
She would not give up her Bible, 
and continues to affirm that she 
was commanded to do so; while 
some others took the blame, ra- 
ther awkwardly, on their own 
shoulders, and said that the rejec- 
tion of the Bible from the schools 
was owing to a mistake of theirs— 
they misunderstood Mr. Owen’s 
order! Mr, Owen is.vastly angry 
with the clergy for intermeddling 
with his school at all; that is, he 
is so ignorant of the laws of his 
own country, as to blame those 
gentlemen for doing their duty, 
since it is a certain fact that 
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Presbyteries in Scotland have an 
unlimited and almost absolute 
power over the schools within 
their bounds. Whether this law 
is right or wrong is another mat- 
ter.* While things were in this 
state, the public press was resorted 
to, and the liberal an«! enlightened 
columns of the Glasgow Chronicle 
put in requisition. Mr. Owen, 
who had always proposed to deve- 
lop his plans at some. future period 
of more advanced maturity, now 
came forward with what he calls 
the New System. I do not at- 
tempt to give any outline of the 
scheme, as | profess myself quite 
unable to understand it. It is, 
however, clear that he is a fatalist, 
in the broadest acceptation of the 
term, rejects all individual merit, 
praise, blame, rewards, punish- 
ments, &c., is thought to deny a 
hereafter, and some of his propo- 
tions land in Atheism. Mr. Wil- 
liam M‘Gavin, the well-known 
author of The Protestant, has un- 
dertaken to answer him, and Mr. 


Owen, who at first proposed to 
publish three or four letters, has 
already published eight, and does 


not talk of a close. Mr. M‘Gavin, 
in his first letter, affirms that the 
consequences of Mr. Owen’s 
“ New System” lead to direct 
Atheism, that they are not merely 
subversive of morality, order, and 
harmony among men, but teach 
the denial of a Supreme Being. 
Mr. Owen boldly denounces 
Christianity, Judaism, Mahomme- 
danism, Brahminism, &c. asall alike 
unfit for society, all alike tendin 
to create and perpetuate vice ps. 
misery, and affirms that, had it 
not been for these unnatural sys- 
tems, none of those things would 
have been in the world ; so that it 
was in perfect consistency if he 





* It must be admitted, that in the alter- 
cation between Mr. Owen and Rev. Mr. 
Menzies, things were affirmed that were 
in flat contradiction, things so plain, that 
there was hgrdly a possibility of mistake 
or forgetfulness. Adhuc in lite est. 


forbad the use of the Bible. But it 
seems rather strange that he 
should invite Jews, Turks, Hea- 
thens, and Christians to joi him, 
and unite to forward his new 
system; only, to do him justice, 
he hints something about leavin 
their doctrinal principles behind 
them! He says “his is a religion 
of charity without faith,” which 
sourlds very like an effect without 
a cause. ‘This, however, is not 
quite a new idea in Scotland, for 
David Hume hit upon it before 
Mr. Owen was born. 

In conclusion, I shall only say 
that Mr. Owen is accused of du- 
plicity, or something worse: /he 

as been printing, publishing, /and 
speaking for several years; the 
good of society was the ostensible 
object, the diffusion of infidelity 
was kept in the back ground, In 
many of his public speeches he 
eulogized Christianity ; while in 
his writings he denounced all the 
old systems of religion and 
vernment, as alike inimical to hu- 
man virtue and happiness. 
OBE. 


~~ 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A CHRIS- 
TIAN? IS THERE ANY DIFFE- 
RENCE BETWEEN THE TERMS 
CHRISTIAN AND SAINT? 

Tene are but three places in all 

the Bible where the term Christian 

occurs ; the first of which is, “And 
the disciples were called Christians 
first at Antioch.” But it does not 
appear that this term has the least 
respect to the frame of their 
minds, but to their profession ; 
nor does it appear that they called 
themselves by that name, much less 
that God gave it them. The word 
is in the passive voice, they were 
called ; and, for any thing that 
appears, the name was given to 
the disciples by their bitterest ene- 
mies, with a design to stigmatize 
them as odious to all the ag 
for at that time, especially in 

idolatrous city of Antioch, the 
term was looked upon ag mrore re- 
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proachful than any other that 
could be devised; as there are 
persons in our day, who would 
think it almost no scandal to be 
called fornicator, or thief, in com- 
parison of being called “a Me- 
thodist.” 

The next place is in Agrippa’s 
words, “ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian ;” from which 
ong more can be gathered, 
than that Paul's dimctiee of his 
miraculous conversion, and the 
noble manner in which he defend- 
ed the resurrection of Christ, al- 
most brought Agrippa to renounce 
his own religion, and commence a 
professor of Christianity. The last 
use of the word is in the exhorta- 
tion of Peter, “ If any man suf- 
fer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed ;” from which it mani- 
festly appears, that the Apostle 
has not an eye to the manner, but 
to the cause, of suffering. 

It has been common, in all na- 
tions, to call such as adhered to a 
certain leader by his name, as Epi- 
cureans, Herodians, Mahometans, 
Wickliffites, Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Arians, Socinians, Brownists, &c. 
Just’so the term Christian, though 
in our esteem the most honourable, 
does not appear to have had an 
otherendin view than to dietingpich 
that sect from Jews and Gentiles. 
Upon this hypothesis, there is a 
very important difference between 
the terms Christian and Saint, 
which will more fully appear from 
the following considerations. 

1. There were believers in 
Christ under the Old Testament 
dispensation, and as eminent as 
any since have been; all such 
terms as denote a regenerated state, 
or holy life, were then in use ; 
they were called servants of the 
Lord, sons, children, saints, or 
holy ones ; but no such appellation 
as Christian was ever applied to 
any of them before the gospel dis- 
pensation. 

2. The Spirit of God gave the 
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term saint, as being very signifi- 
cant ;—~signifying, in all lan- 
guages, a holy person, consecrated 
by God to some special purpose, 
and devoted to his service; but 
the term Christian was first given 
by we know not whom, and has © 
no such signification inseparably 
connected with it. 

3. The Apostles never dedicated 
a single epistle to professors of ‘the 
gospel under the name of Chris- 
tians ; by which it appears, that 
they by no means used these terms 
promiscuously ; that they paid 
very little attention to the word 
Christian, knowing it to be the 
name of a sect, but no ways de- 
monstrative of a justified state, or 
of a new heart. 

Above all, the difference lies in 
this—a profession of Christianity 
constitutes a Christian, but the 
work of the Spirit of God on the 
soul alone constitutes the saint. 
A new creed makes the former, 
but nothing Jess than a new heart 
makes the latter. Had Simon 
Magus lived at Antioch, there pro- 
fessed himself a believer in Christ, 
and submitted to be baptised in 
his name, no doubt he would have 
been called a Christian as well as 
Barnabas or Paul. 

It has been objected, that to say 
a profession of the Christian reli- 

ion constitutes a Christian, would 
Site a tendency to confirm the 
world in a dangerous deception ; 
but it appears that the mischief. 
lies on the other hand; for we 
have been guilty of leading the 
world into false ideas, by telling 
them that all Christians will be 
saved ; and, though we have en- 
deavoured to guard against bad 
consequences, by devising the dis- 
criminating terms of nominal end 
real Christians, yet any one of 
common discernment sees that this 
is altogether an invention of men, 
and has not the least foundation 
in the word of God. 
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HUMAN THOUGHTS. 


No. II. 


In a former paper on this subject, 
I endeavoured briefly to trace the 
potency of evil as working in the 
buman thoughts, and thence com- 
ing forth to manifest itself in the 
actions of a sinful life. It may 
now beremarked, that it is through 
the thoughts the Spirit of God 
effects the most wonderful and 
glorious of changes in the human 
soul; so that these vehicles of 
pollution become the seat of grace 
and the subject of sanctification. 
The first act of the Spirit of God 
upon the heart begins here, and 
regeneration itself, consists not in 
imparting any new faculties to 
the mind, or producing any sud- 
den alteration in those already en- 
joyed, butinchanging thethoughts, 
exciting new ones, and giving 
efficiency to such as were pre- 
viously disregarded or ma by 
the understanding and the heart. 
What a multitude of new, interest- 
ing, and awakening thoughts are 
introduced when a sinner is con- 
verted to God! The flood of light 
poured upon his understanding, 
and the gush of feeling excited 
in his heart, make him like one 
who had-been born blind, upon 
whose sense all the beautiful ob- 
jects of an external world have 
crowded at once; every thing is 
new and every thing is exciting 
and interesting. Here are pre- 
sented to his mind first, thoughts 
of God, and these naturally sug- 

many new ones, concerning 
himself, his condition, and his 
prospects. His thoughts grow 
into hope and fear, faith and 
prayer, aya the guiding and 
maturing influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The Scripture exhorts 
him to believe, but believing is 
the hanging of the thought of 
future good on the promise of an 
almighty and faithful God. Hope 
itself, in its highest aspirations, is 
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but a state of the thoughts, the 
mental anticipation of future good. 
Love can have no existence but as 
it is formed into thoughts, as it 
consists in admiring contempla- 
tions of the objects which are 
deemed love-worthy: and all the 
expressions of it, and the fruits 
which it puts forth, are to be traced 
up to those devout spiritual and 
adoring thoughts which are first 
siiently conceived in the heart. 
Holiness, in which we are accus- 
tomed to place the essence of the 
work of grace,- and which we 
account the grand criterion be- 
tween a regenerate and an unre- 
generate man, consists in the ten- 
dency or habit of the thoughts 
to the admiration and imitation of 
God’s moral excellence, and may 
be defined the complacency of the 
mind, in the purity of God, ac- 
companied with the habitual ef- 
fort to attain to it. When the 
heart is turned to God, then the 
thoughts flow out towards him in 
repentance and faith, love and 
hope ; thus the spiritual affections 
of the soul are directed after him 
through the medium of the 
thoughts, and through these we 
receive back again the invaluable 
influences of his Spirit, and the in- 
effable consolations and joys which 
constitute the spirit of adoption. 
It is in thought that we see sin 
and hate it, that we measure its 
consequences, and seek deliver- 
ance: it is in thought that we see 
Jesus and embrace him: that we 
approach God and receive his 
blessing: that we see heaven and 
possess it. Here the first effort is 
made to throw off the yoke of sin, 
and here the struggie is main- 
tained, through various success, 
till at last the soul is made meet 
to be a partaker of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. Thus the 
Apostle described the flesh as 
** Justing against the Spirit and the 
spirit against the flesh,” and this 
conflict was a mental one, the heart 
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was the threatre of the warfare, 
and the thoughts were the anta- 
gonist-powers. And thus it is 
said, the word of the Lord “ cast- 
eth down high thoughts and ima- 
ginations.” When the Apostle 
speaks of being carnally minded, 
and spiritually minded, and at- 
tached to the one life, and to the 
other death, he intended nothing 
else, by the one expression, than 
the habitual indulgence and en- 
joyment of sinful thoughts, and 
by the other, the steady cultiva- 
tion of such thoughts as related 
to pure and spiritual objects. So 
that upon the highest authority it 
appears, all the distinction between 
one man and another, between a 
saint and an unbeliever, consists 
primarily in the manner of their 
thinking, and the matter of their 
. thoughts. 

It is of the utmost importance 
to trace up the work of the Spirit 
of God to this inward test, for it 
will be found of universal applica- 
tion, and will materially subserve 
the interests of the church of 
Christ, by detecting a false pro- 
fession and supplying Scriptural 
consolation to the humble but 
mdurning believer. For if, as the 
Scripture affirms, the saints of God 
are transformed by the renewing 
of their minds, if it were with the 
mind the Apostle served the law 
of God, if the man after God’s 
own heart hated vain thoughts, then 
is it manifest that the life of Christ, 
or Christ living in us, consists in 
the disposition, and inclination, 
and nature of these thoughts, of 
which a man is conscious in him- 
self, and which he delights to 
cherish in his heart. If such 
thoughts are holy, then a satisfac- 
tory proof is furnished, that the 
fruits and actings of a divine life 
are at least commenced within us, 
that the thoughts of our hearts 
have been cleansed by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Holy 
works and words are not the fruit 
of the natural heart, and we are 
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not sufficient of ourselves to think 
any thing, but they take their 
origin from holy thoughts, and 
these are those seeds of the spirit 
which remain in the regenerate. 
As the spring is to the machine, 
as the spirit is to the body, so are 
thoughts to the soul; they run 
through the whole of our active 
powers, they move every spring 
of our nature, they constitute the 
basis of all our emotions, they are 
the element on which the mind 
feeds, the sphere in which it moves, 
the instrumentality by which it 
puts forth all its acts, and the 
materials on which it is constantly 
working. To his thoughts then, 
let every Christian professor look 
for his consolation or his condem- 
nation; “ mark this searching 
truth, for a holy gracious frame 
of thoughts doth far more clearly 
and infallibly distinguish thepower 
of sanctification from the state of 
formality, and highest temporary 
perfections, than words and works, 
and all outward carriage, though 
never so glorious in appearance ; 
for in these, many times, is much 
fraud and fallacy, forced, feigned 
behaviours, artificial and counter- 
feit acting, and hidden hypocrisies. 
Outward actions and speeches are 
liable to the laws of men, open and 
obvious to the eyes and judgments 
of all ; therefore fear of reproach, 
shame, and punishment, desire of 
gaining a good opinion for honesty 
and religion, and the name of 
saintship, hope of raising their 
outward estates, are of great power 
to restrain men, and to keep them 
within good compass and modera- 
tion, and to put them upon the 
profession of piety, outward per- 
formance of duties, and gi 

to churches: men’s words 
works may be seemingly holy, 
honest, and honourable, whose 
thoughts are base, , and 
abominable. But thoughts are 
the free, immediate, invisible pro 
duetions of the heart, by 
natural secresy exempted from 
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man’s most privy search and 
censures: no eye seeth these 
secrets, but that which is ten 
thousand times brighter than the 
sun. And, therefore, millions of 
thoughts, many thousand forms of 
imagination, do spring out of the 
hearts of men, which, without any 
mask, restraint, or reservation, do 
really represent the true estate 
and disposition of the heart ; so 
that from them we may be well 
said to take infallible notice, whe- 
ther our hearts as yet only work 
naturally, in a delightful framing 
of vain, earthly, ungodly thoughts, 
or else be taught and guided by a 
supernatural power to compose our 
thoughts, according to the light 
of God's word, and holy motions 
of his sanctifying Spirit.” It is 
impossible that the soul which has 
never experienced the renewing 
efficacy of the Spirit of God can 
find its element, its joy, its liberty, 
in the internal, silent, and spiritual 
exercises of the thoughts upon the 
things of God: the corrupt foun- 
tain of nature cannot send forth 
an untroubled and salubrious 
stream. Formalists and hypo- 
crites can no more be habituall 
the subjects of holy, delightful, 
and aspiring thoughts, of a holy 
God, a holy salvation, and a holy 
heaven, than the pure spirits of 
heaven can be the subjects of sen- 
sual gratifications, or of earthly 
joys. It is true, occasional good 
thoughts may spring up like a 
beautiful flower on a barren heath, 
or in a sandy desert, in the mind 
of a formalist or a worldling, but 
the solitary flower no more cons 
stitutes the heath or garden, than 
the fugitive thought of goodness 
or wish for heaven can constitute 
the dark chambers of sinful ima- 
gery, a temple for the Holy Ghost. 
Moses Priscus. 
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Your correspondent Mixes has 
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highly interested me with the 
curious specimens of plagiarism 
presented in his several epistles. 
L hope he will continue his lucu- 
brations, as I have no doubt, from 
the apparent extensiveness of his 
reading, that he has yet many in- 
stances of the same kind in re- 
serve. Perhaps you will permit a 
brother book-worm to occupy a 
spare page of your miscellany with 
one or two notes, illustrative of a 
species of crime in authors alto- 
gether different from that which 
has called forth his remarks, con- 
sisting not in too strict an imita- 
tion of other authors, and those 
purposely not alluded to, but in a 
total misrepresentation of the true 
meaning of those avowedly quoted, 
as either corroborative of the sen- 
timents intended to be established, 
or as holding opinions which are 
attempted to be refuted. 

Dr. Johnson has smartly observed, 
in his life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
speaking of that gentleman’s work, 
entitled “ The Quincunx,” ‘ In 
the prosecution of this sport of 
fancy, he considers every produc- 
tion of art or nature, in which he 
could find any decussation, or ap- 
proaches to the form of a quin- 
cunx ; and as a man of onee re- 
solved upon ideal discoveries sel- 
dom searches long in vain, he 
finds his favourite figure in almost 
every thing, whether natural or 
invented, ancient or modern, rude 
or artificial, sacred or civil, so 
that a reader, not watchful against 
the power of his infusions, would 
imagine that decussation was the 
great business of the world, and 
that nature and art had no other 
purpose than to exemplify and 
imitate a quincunx.” This pas- 
sage always recurs to my memory 
when reading “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholie,” and seems won- 
derfully to illustrate many parts of 
that extraordinary book. Burton 
was evidently an enthusiast in his 
subject, and perhaps that is the 
reason of his occasional eloquence. 
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All his affections seem to have 
been concentrated and fixed on 
this mistress of his heart. I have 
often, when looking at the fair side 
of his picture, been tempted to 
wish myself melancholie, that I 
might participate in his enjoy- 
ments, though at other times, from 
the horror of his descriptions, I 
have trembled at the thought that 
I was already so. Every method 
of argument is made in some de- 
gree to bear on his favourite point, 
every author becomes tributary to 
illustrate this darling theme, and 
every virtue is made to owe, if not 
its birth, yet at least its maturity, 
to this sober dame. It is, however, 
to be feared, that occasionally his 
extreme anxiety to substantiate his 
argument, leads him to weigh too 
little the nature of his proofs, The 
following is a remarkable instance. 
It occurs in page 114, of the folio 
edition, 1676. “ Albertus Durer 
paints melancholy, like a sad 
woman leaning on her arm, with 
fixed looks, neglected habit, &c. 
held therefore by some proud, 
soft, sottish, or half mad, as the 
Abderites esteemed of Democritus : 
and yet of a deep reach, excellent 
apprehension, judicious, wise, and 
witty: for I am of that nobleman’s 
(Howard) mind, melancholy ad- 
vanceth men’s conceits, more than 
any humour whatsoever, improves 
their meditations more than any 
strong drink or sack.” Part 1, 
sect. 3, memb. 1, subsect 2,—The 
work he alludes to is “ Howard's 
Defensative against the Poyson of 
supposed Prophecies,” 1620. As 
I possess a copy of this very scarce, 
and very curious book, I shall now 
present your readers with the pas- 
sage referred to by Burton, that 
they may judge of the accuracy of 
his quotation. ‘‘ Next to that na- 
tive reason, whereby men are sayde 
to differ from brute beastes, some 
holde, that melancholy rayseth and 
advanceth our conceites more gal- 
lantly than any other humoure 
whatsoever. But we know that 
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melancholye participateth most of 
earth, which is most grosse and 
ponderous, and therefore opposite 
to fine conceites, which spring from 
the finest, and most subtile- hu- 
more. We must needs confesse 
it to resemble that obscure and 
mistye vayle; wherewith as in 
olde time the grace of Venus, so 
nowe the lustre of our wittes and 
sences are eclipsed. Again, as 
melancholy seeketh ease, and 
shunneth exercise, which ought 
to quicken and revive declining 
partes—so by the rust of idlenes 
the sharpest edge of wit is taken 
off, invention decaies, memorie 
waxeth weake and shallow, and 
every gyfte or faculty of the rea- 
sonable souleof man becomes lesser 
strong and able.” Sheet I. j. 2.— 
It is evident that Howard is com- 
pletely opposed to that opinion he 
is brought in to corroborate, and 
though he is subpoenaed by Burton 
as an evidence for Melancholy, his 
testimony is decidedly against her. 

The following passage is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Stubbes’s observa- 
tions in sailing from England to 
the Caribbe Islands, as quoted in 
Sir Thomas Pope Blount’s ** Natu- 
ral History,” 8vo. 1693. ‘“ Dur- 
ing an hour or two's stay at the 
Caymans, | examined that asser- 
tion of Mr. Lygon’s, that a tortoise 
hath three hearts, and 1 found it 
false. For, although the resem- 
blance of the two auricles be such, 
as also their bodies or flesh, as to 
deceive the unwary observer ; yet 
is there but one heart, triangular 
and fleshy ; the other two are only 
the auricles, yet of the same shape 
and body.” P. 523.—Whatever 
may be thought of the tortoise’s 
three hearts, 1 am sure your 
readers will agree with me, that 
Dr. Stubbes had either no eyes, or 


-that he made but little use of them, 


when he derived so extraordinary 
a notion from Mr. Lygon’s account 
of the tortoise. Mr. L.’s words 
are as follows. “ He has a joynt 
or crevis, about an inch within the 
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utmost edge of his shell, which 
goes round about his body from 
his head to his tail, on his belly 
side; into which joynt or crevis, 
you put your knife, beginning at 
the head, and so rip up that side, 
and then do as much to the other; 
then lifting up his belly, which 
we call his calipee, we lay open all 
his bowels, and taking them out, 
come next to his heart, which has 
three distinct points, but all meet 
above where the fat is; and if you 
take it out and lay it in a dish, it 
will stir and pant ten hours after 
the fish is dead.” History of Bar 
badoes, p. 36. 

I shall conclude my specimens 
for this time, by presenting you 
with the most complete instance 
of that breach of logic which I 
believe is called, in dialectics, the 
ignoratio clenchi, that I ever met 
with. It occurs first in White 
Kennett’s “ Life of Somner,” p. 37, 
and again in Nicolson’s “ English 
Historical Library,” folio, p. 15, 
and is intended to lessen the re- 
putation ofa book on Kentish topo- 
graphy, entitled, Villare Contia- 
num. I quote from the latter, 
** Philpot’s Villare Contianum, was 
not written by Thomas Philpot, 
whose name it bears, but by (his 
father) John, Somerset herald ; and, 
what faith (a learned countryman 
of his puts the question in. my 
mouth) can be given to him that 
could afford to rob his own father 
of the credit of his book.” The 
learned gentleman to whom Nicol- 
son refers is White Kennett. How 
astonishing that two reverend bi- 
shops and learned antiquarians, 
should argue in this preposterous 
manner! If the book were in 
reality written by the father, and 
only falsely claimed by the son, it 
is ridiculous to depreciate its cha- 
racter; for the assertion goes to 
prove, that he who is accused, and 
perhaps justly, or bad faith, was 
not its author, and that conse- 
quently his duplicity could in 
no manner hurt its reputation, 1 

Cone: Mae. Supp, 1823. 
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may perhaps, at some future time, 
add to these specimens, if they 
should meet with your approval. 
Un Bovuguineur. 
Ville Regine. 


ON AFFLICTION. 


AFFLIicTIONS, sooner or later the 
lot of all men, are met by many 
with a repugnancy of mind, and 
a disposition to murmur, iJ! be- 
fitting our relation as finite crea- 
tures to an infinite God, and 
wholly unbecoming our character 
as Christians and believers in the 
dispensation of grace. It is one 
main part of christian discipline - 
to bring the human heart to an 
acquiescence in the will of God, 
and to controul its natural ten- 
dencies by the commanding prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. Where this 
influence is wanting, complaints 
and murmurs are the immediate 
and invariable effect of painful and 
afflictive dispensations. The heart 
of the unsubdued and impenitent 
sinner is chafed and vexed into 
impiety and blasphemy by the 
presence of these natural evils, 
which are the effects of sin, and 
the visitations of God upon his 
own depravity. Such a man com- 
plains of his hard lot—contrasts 
the severity of his sufferings with 
the ease, health, and prosperity of 
others—charges Providence with 
partiality, and impeaches the jus- 
tice and goodness of the universal 
Judge. But it shall be my effort, 
in the page or two I may claim 
for this paper, to pourtray the 
effect which divine and sanctified 
knowledge will have upon the 
mind of the afflicted saint. One 
of its first effects will be, the pro- 
duction of a meek and submissive 
spirit to the will of God. Faith 
in God’s sovereign power, and 
unchanging love, induces the per- 
suasion that all we suffer is not 
only righteous but merciful—not 
only deserved by our sinfulness, 
but calculated to promote our 
4U ‘ , 
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righteousness. Hence arises the 
meekness and submission of a 
quiet spirit. Faith assumes an 
authority over the the perturbed 
and struggling feelings of the 
soul, and speaks with the autho- 
rity of the Son of God amidst the 
stormy waves of the sea, “‘ Peace, 
be still,” and there is a great 
calm. It is beautiful and interest- 
ing to trace the coincidence be- 
tween the spirit of the suffering 
Jesus and that of the suffering 
saint: the former was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before his shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth; and 
the latter cries out, under the im- 
pressive conviction that the wise 
and gracious hand of his Father 
is upon him, “ I was dumb with 
silence, I opened not my mouth, 
because thou didst it.” And Jesus 
has taught us all to say, as well 
in relation to our own personal 
affliction as in reference to those 
judgments which concern all the 
earth, “ Thy will be done.” A 
meek natural disposition, and a 
high sense of the inferiority of the 
creatures to the Creator, as well 
as a just view of the folly of re- 
sistance, may go far in leading 
some natural men to imitate chris- 
tian meekness and submission. 
Even heathens have taught that 
the evil which cannot be avoided 
may be alleviated by patience, and 
that we only aggravate our suf- 
ferings by complaints. But yet 
this is far removed from the holy, 
heavenly, and intelligent submis- 
sion of the believer in Jesus; the 
one is the mere dictate of reason, 
the other is the effect of love to 
God ; the one is a calculation of 
expediency, the other is the fruit 
of faith ; the one is the suggestion 
of fear lest we should prove our 
own tormentors, the other proceeds 
from a sense of duty and of obli- 


gation ; the one looks at affliction - 


only in relation to the present 
ife, and teaches men not to ag- 
gtavate it by resistance, the other 
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looks to affliction as the prelude of 
triumph and of glory, and says, 
in the confidence of heavenly 
hope, “‘ The cup which my Fa- 
ther giveth me, shall I not drink 
it?” 

Another effect of this christian 
knowledge, in these circumstances, 
will be the keeping continually 
before our view the personal be- 
nefits which our affliction may 
confer or promote. And these 
are almost mnumerable ; for there 
is not a sin resident in our nature, 
nor an evil passion in our hearts, 
which they are not calculated, 
under a divine blessing, to sub- 
due: there is not a grace of the 
Spirit, nor a virtue of the chris- 
tian character, nor an exercise of 
the renewed mind, which they are 
not adapted to promote; they 
crucify the body of the old man, 
and strengthen the new man of 
the heart; they show the world 
in its real emptiness, earthly plea- 
sures in their utter vanity, the 
Creator in his sovereign . rights, 
and spiritual good in its just supe- 
riority ; they enforce a just esti- 
mate of the brevity of life and the 
vastness of eternity; they draw 
aside the veil from invisible reali- 
ties, and present the things of this 
life in their comparative Insignifi- 
cance ; they cast down the body 
into the meanness of common 
dust, and into fellowship with 
corruption and the worm, but lift 
up the soul in the importance of 
its enduring consciousness, and 
the awfulness of its immortal in- 
terests; they give weight to the 
words of Scripture, and value to 
the promises of God ; they spread 
a lustre round all the words of 
Jesus, and excite a hungering and 
thirsting after his grace ; in short, 
they open the ear to the voice of 
wisdom, and the heart to the spirit 
of God, and stretch out the arms of 
faith to the embrace of life eternal. 
This is indeed invaluable know- 
ledge, and will induce its possessor 
to acknowledge, with David, “I 
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know, O Lord, that thy judgments 
are ‘right, and that thou in faith- 
fulness hast afflicted me.” For 
with such ends to be answered 
personally, we may well say, “ We 
glory in tribulation ; and though 
ho affliction for the present is joy- 
ous, but .grievous, nevertheless 
afterwards it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness to them 
that are exercised thereby.” Is it 
not worth passing through the 
fire to lose the dross of our de- 
praved nature, and to be made 
like unto the angels of God ? 
Another effect of this know- 
ledge will be found in keeping 
before our view, aud presenting 
in its-true magnificence, the glori- 
ous and ultimate end of our afflic- 
tions, viz. the salvation of our 
souls. And here afflictions are 
to be viewed in a twofold light— 


' as conducing to our meetness for 


heavenly glory in the way we 
have been pointing out, and in 
actually bringing us to it. They 
are God's mode of calture and 
means of transplantation. Of the 
multitude of Spirits before the 
throne of God, we read-these are 
they that eame dut of great tribu- 
lation, &c. ; and the Apostle says, 
“ our light afflictions work out for 
us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” It is in- 
deed delightful to observe the 
sanctified effect of affliction, to see 
the soul of the genuine believer 
under its influence daily growing 
in grace, and in the knowledge and 
love of Jesus ; as the outward man 
decays, to see the inward man re- 
newed day by day; and as the 
dreams and objects of time recede, 
to. see the glorious vision of eter- 
nity expanding and rising before 
the view. The Christian, therefore, 
with heaven in prospect, learns to 
submit to, yea, to rejoice in the will 
of God, which has laid his path 
across the gloomy valley, and with 
the word of God to enlighten his 
way, and with the presence of 
Jesus to cheer him, he learns to 
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say, O grave, where -is thy vic- 
tory, O death, where is thy sting! 
These are advantages of no mean 
order, of no suspicious origin, and 
of no doubtful source; they are 
rich fruits of grace, that grow on 
the trees of righteousness of tlie 
Lord’s right hand planting—they 
grow and ripen too in the midst 
of a valley of tears—they grow 
not upon the wild vine of nature, 
or the bare brambles of human 
speculation. If we would possess 
tis knowledge, we must seek it 
at the right source: the grace and 
Spirit of God can teach us to say, 
thy judgments are right, and in 
faithfulness thou hast afflicted me. 
Men are too apt to be deluded in 
health into folly and sin, and when 
they think the day of affliction 
distant, become vain in their ima- 
gination, and harden their hearts 
against God. But afflictions try 
the soul—they cast aside the. glit- 
tering, the empty, and deceitful 
objects to which we attach our- 
selves, and either present the 
dreary prospect of eternal despair, 
or call upon us to come up out of 
the wilderness leaning on our be- 
loved. 

CurisTIANUs. 


ae 


REMARKS ON THE DREAM OF 
MRS. NOTCUTT, AS RELATED 
IN THE MEMOIR OF REV. W. 
NOTCUTT, LATE OF IPSWICH. 

Tue singular circumstances at- 
tending Mrs. Notcutt’s dream have 
doubtless excited the attention of 
your readers, with those of the two 
other periodical publications, in 
which it has already appeared. 
The gentleman who sent the ac- 
count to the Evangelical Magazitie 
was a person of integrity nncor- 
rupted, too well-principled to pub- 
lish any thing as fact of the truth 
of which he had not a full per- 
suasion. It is well known, I be- 
lieve, to a large circle of friends, 
that that gentleman had for many 
years been assiduously 

in collecting facts relative td the 
4U2 
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eek 3 the dissenting churches 

in Suffolk, and the lives of their 
respective ministers, on the plan of 
Mr. W. Wilson’s work. The 
* church at Tacket Street, Ipswich, 
with which, for many years, he 
had been united in Christian fel- 
lowship, and the history of Mr. 
Noteutt’s life, (with one of whose 
descendants he was connected in 
marriage, and with all, on terms 
of endearing intimacy,) naturally 
were to him objects of peculiar 
interest. The notices of tiat 
eburch, with the life of its first 
minister,* were from his pen, and 
it was in the course of his en- 
-quiries, respecting Mr. Notcutt's 
life, that the dream of Mrs. N. 
came to his knowledge. What 
were the sources of his information 
-the writer of this paper might 
once have known, but never 
availed himself of’ the opportunity 
till the death of that respected 
individual reminded him that it 
was now toolate. That Mr. 
could not impose upon the world, 
and that he was himself satisfied 
with the nature of the evidence in 
favour of this remarkable story, or 
he could not have published it, 
will never be disputed by any 
who had the happiness of knowing 
him. 

Whatever doubts, therefore, may 
be suggested respecting the fact, 
not the slightest imputation is in- 
tended to be cast on the integrity 
or veracity of any person con- 
cerned, The dream was related 
.as it was heard—none professing, 
that I am aware of, to have re- 
ceived it, “ totidem verbis,” from 
the mouth of Mrs. N. herself. 
Had such an avowal been made 
by any credible person, you had 
never received this communication. 
It would be scarcely worth occu- 
pying your valuable pages with 
an examination of the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of this statement, were 
it not that, from the known re- 








* Vide Evan. Mag. for Aug. 1819. 
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spectability of the parties, and 
the wide circulation it has ob- 
tained, the story might have an 
injurious tendency. There is rea- 
son to fear that it would increase 
that love of the marvellous, and 
belief of what is strange, which 
prevails in already too great a de- 
gree among many pious and well- 
meaning people. Extraordinary 
narratives of dreams, visions, and 
prophecies (however well sub- 
stantiated they may seem to be) 
ought not to be puBLisHED, with- 
out some valuable end having been 
evidently intended, and as evi- 
dently answered by them — and 
even then there needs great cav- 
tion. It would be well if the 
pumber of such stories were 
lessened rather than increased. 
The public appetite needs to be 
denied; not indulged. These 
considerations made me deeply 
regret the publication of the dream 
on its first appearance. ' I feared 
that credulity and superstiticn 
would point te it with a trium- 
phant air, and that behind such an 
account, as a breastwork, the one 
would strengthen her wretched 
a, the other, her delusive 
opes. With this regret was 
mingled somewhat of an incredu- 
lous feeling. It seemed passing 
strange, not to say suspicious, that 
so remarkable a dream, descending 
to such niceties of circumstance, 
should have produced no effect 
corresponding to its peculiar cha- 
racter, should, if we attend te the 
narrative, have answered no one 
purpose, having been forgotten 
till the last fatal event transpired. 
Since that time my doubts of the 
authenticity of a part of the dream 
have received strong confirmation ; 
still it is. probable they would 
never have been known beyond 
the circle of my acquaintance, but 
for its re-publieation in your mis- 
cellany, and the-increased circu- 
lation and freshness thus given 
to it. 
With the view of obtaining 
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what satisfaction I could on the 
subject, some time ago, in com- 
pany with a relative, whose views 
coincided with mine, I visited a 
granddaughter of Mr. N.’s, who, 
with another, are the only persons 
now alive capable of giving any 
satisfactory information. With 
the other person I had no means 
of communication. Her statement 
was to this effect—She was present 
in the room when Mrs. N, was 
seized with the bleeding ; she was 
then (as was her cousin, the other 
person referred to) a girl about 
eleven or twelve years of age— 
she remembers the pocket-book 
being sent for, and the surprise 
which was excited by the co- 
incidence between the event, and 
the date of the dream as noted in it, 
that it gave rise to much conver- 
sation on the part of the attendants, 
which Mr. Notcutt repressed.— 
“* Say no more about it,” was his 
remark, “ what good will it do? 
or of what use is it?” In answer 
to our inquiries, she said she had 
no recollection of the former part 
of the dream, nor of its forming 
any part of the conversation at the 
time. All that related to the 
coming to Ipswich, the house, and 
the 2 ty was NEw to her. She 
eoppeeee the dream had referred 

y to the bleeding of the nose at 
a certain time, and the consequent 
death of Mrs, N. 

Let us look at this statement 
in connexion with the olher. It 
must be remembered, that the 
dream had taken place forty years 
before the time alla ded to, that is 
in 1715. That there was no writ- 
ten document of it—the pocket- 
book merely containing the date 
of the dream—that Mrs. N. herself 
had entirely forgotten it—that all the 
attendants were previously igno- 
rant of the circumstances, as is evi- 
dent from their surprise. Whatever 
knowledge, therefore, could have 
been gained of the circumstances 
must have been derived from Mrs, 
N. at that time; but here we 
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have the testimony of a most re- 
spectable individual who was pre- 
sent, that no allusion was made to 
any thing, as having happened | 
previous to the bleeding—to this 
the surprise was confined. This 
surprise too of all the individuals 
present is very surprising, on the 
supposition of the whole dream 
being true. In process of time, 
we are told, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
came to reside at Ipswich, and on 
removing to her new habitation, 
Mrs. N. was surprised at. finding 
it correspond exactly with the one 
she had seen in her dream, and 
that it contained the very closet, 

&c. Were then the dream, and 
this its partial accomplishment, 

never male known to a single 
individual? Is it likely that so 
singular a circumstance should 
have been concealed within her 
own breast? It is useless to at- 
tribute it to reserve—none was 
necessary—none was manifested 
in 1755—when the dream was 
no sooner remembered than it was 
related. On the other hand, if 
ever her lips had been opened on 
the subject, though sue had for- 

gotten, others would not, how then 
can the total ignorance of all but 
Mrs. N. be accounted for? Still 
more remarkable is Mrs. Notcutt’s 
forgetfulness. - It is possible, if 
the dream amounted to nothing 
more than the death of the indi- 
vidual forty years after by a bleed- 
ing of the nose, that it might 
be disregarded, and, amidst the 
cares of a family, at last be for- 

gotten ; but is it within the limits 
of probability, that a dream should 
be effaced from the memory after 
the greater part (by their coming 
to Ipswich in 1724) had been 
actually fulfilled? thus assuring 
the individual that the fatal event, 

to which all the rest was but in- 
troductory, would certainly take 
place at the time appointed. Where 
is the person who could, under 
such circumstances, with the closet 
daily before them, have forgotten 
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that Christmas 1755 was ap- 
proaching? Yet it is said, “ the 
closet was frequented without any 
fear of the accomplishment of her 
dream”—and what renders the 
account still more incredible is, 
that when the day arrived, the 
closet opened, the bottle of drops 
taken down, the bleeding com- 
menced—no suspicion was ex- 
cited ; and it was not till every 
attempt to stop the bleeding had 
failed, that Mrs. N. remembered 
her dream, The statement of the 
individual before mentioned, that 
the dream included nothing but 
the bleeding, removes every dif- 
ficulty, and renders Mrs. N.’s for- 
getfulness consistent and credible. 
With this alone too agrees the lan- 
guage of Mr. N. to the attendants 
—‘* Say no more about it”—“ of 
what use is it?” Language surely 
unlike that of the affectionate hus- 
band he was, who must, if the 
dream had already received a par- 
tial accomplishment, have antici- 
pated the fatal ciose. In his ears 
it must have sounded as his wife's 
funeral knell. That he saw no- 
thing in the circamstances to 
awaken his fears—nothing worthy 
of remark, or having any useful 
practical tendency, is evident, md 
as evident is the conclusion, that 
he knew nothing of the most 
wonderful part of the present 
narrative. : 

If it be said, that there is still 
something remarkable hanging 
about the dream, as the bleeding 
took at the time appointed, 
and death ensued—ijt may be 
suggested, that as it wholly de- 
pended on the strength of memory 
of a person 77 years of age, and 
that ing a dream 40 years 
before, and which she had never 
once recollected during the inter- 
mediate time ; it is possible that a 
mistake might be made in the 
number of years to which the 
dream referred—nor is it impro- 
bable, when the advanced age of 
the party, the weakness superin- 
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duced by incessant bleeding, and 
the strong conviction she felt that 
she should die, are all considered, 
that the dream might cause its 
own fulfilment. Many similar ef: 
fects have been produced, where 
the exciting causes have been far 
more trivial. There would then 
nothing remain but the coincidence 
of the day—remarkable enough it 
is true, but not more so than many 
other facts in which a special di- 
vine interference has not even been 
suspected. 

If, in fine, it be asked how the 
dream could have assumed its pre- 
sent form, it may suffice to remark, 
that the “ Fama crescit eundo” is 
as actively and efficiently opera- 
tive in modern as in ancient times. 
I fear, Gentlemen, that I have 
trespassed too much on your pages, 


and on the patience of your read. — 


ers, but I could not be satisfied 
that so singular a dream should 
appear in ‘éhree distinct periodical 
publications, and thus descend to 
posterity unexamined, and its au- 
thenticity unquestioned. It only 
remains for me to repeat, that if 
any valuable end had been answered, 
or could be promoted by it, I would 
have remained silent, not knowing 
the certainty of its falsehood. As 
it is, it can serve only to gratify 
the curiosity of some, and to foster 
the credulity of others, and the 
sooner it is forgotten, therefore, or 
disbelieved, if you please, the better. 
I am, Gentlemen, . 
Your's, most respectfully, 
Wiutram Novcort. 


Wilbarston, Nov. 19, 1823. 


Swwewwiews 


CATHARINE CHIDLEY. 
(To the Editors.) 


GentTLemMen,—Can any of your 
correspondents furnish an account 
of Catharine Chidley, who wrote 
“ The Justification of the Inde- 
pendent Churches?” 4to. 1641. 


Viatorws Mercator. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


SPs Verereset]ee 


The early Success of the Gospel an 
Evidence of its Truth, and an 
Encouragement to Zeal for ils 
universal Diffusion. A Sermon, 
preached at Craven Chapel, 
London, on Tuesday, May 20th, 
1823, before the Home Mission- 
ary Sociely. By Ralph Ward- 
law, D. D.—London, 1823. 


A section, which we shal] pre- 
sently cite at full length, of this 
very able discourse, has occupied 
rather more of our thinking-time 
than we could conveniently spare 
in this busy month. Dr. Ward- 
law, while he freely admits, on 
the expatss testimony of Scripture, 
that the apostle Paul “ was a pro- 
ficient in Jewish learning,” and 
allowing the probability that ‘“ he 
might enjoy, otherwise, a good 
ordinary education,” gives it as 
his conviction that we have by 
no means sufficient evidence for 
ascribing to Him “ the eminent 
learning and high accomplish- 
ments” which have usually been 
considered as placing him on a 
lofty elevation among men of 
literature, We are well aware 
that Dr. W. is not single in this 
opinion. Macknight states it as 
his decided sentiment, that “ Saul 
was no proficient in the rhetorick 
and philosophy of the Jews,” and, 
in answer to the argument derived 
from the fact that the apostle was 
born in Tarsus, a city which, in 
point of classical refinement and 
facilities of acquisition, held a 
higher reputation as a place of 
education than Alexandria or 
Athens itself, he expresses himself 
as follows, 

«* As Saul hath termed himself an He- 
brew of the Hebrews, we may presnme that 
the language of his family was what they 
then called the Hebrew. Yet, having pass- 
ed the first years of his life in Tarsus, a 
Greek city, it is reasonable to helieve 


that he spake the Greek language also, 
and was even taught to read it. But, as 
to his education in the Greek literature, 
I am not so certain. In his sermons and 
writings there are traces, from which it 
may be gathered that he had a general 
knowledge of the learning, the religion, 
the manners, and the customs of the 
Greeks, and that he had read some of 
their best authors. But whether he got 
that knowledge at Tarsns, in his younger 
years, may be doubted. He did not re- 
maia there the time that was requisite 
for acquiring it. And at Jerusalem, 
where he received the greatest part of his 
education, he had no opportunity of stu- 
dying the Greek learning 1 am, there- 
fore, of opinion, that Saul’s knowled 
of the Greek rhetorick and philosophy 
was not acquired in Tarsus. Neither 
was it such as could entitle him to the 
appellation of karned in these matters. 
But it was a general knowledge only, ac- 
quired by couversing with the Greeks, in 
the different countries where he preached 
the Gospel. In any other manner he 
cannot well be supposed to have got that 
knowledge; because, however capable 
be might be of such studies, he had no 
leisure, after he became an apostle, to 
prosecute them. Besides, the greatest 
proficiency in the rhetorick and philoso- 
ply of the Greeks, would have been of 
no use to him in the discharge of the 
apostolic office. For Christ sent him, und 
the other apostles, to preach the Gospel, not 
with the wisdom of words, lest the conver- 
sion of the world might have been attri- 
buted to the eloquence, knowledge, and 
superior abilities of the preachers, and 
not to the power of God, which accom- 
panied their preaching.”— Macknight, Life 
of the Apostle Paul, p. 4, 4to. edit, 1795, 
Though we pay no great de- 
ference to Dr. Macknight as a 
theological authority, we confess 
ourselves partial to his works. He 
is a flat and negligent writer, and 
his divinity is of a very sterile and 
insipid character, with the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of being 
sometimes rather hazardous ; but 
as an inquirer, he is calm, diligent, 
fair, and comprehensive ; he col- 
lects materials with persevering 
industry, and ayails himself of 
them, if not with dexterity and 
discrimination, at least with clear- 
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ness and knowledge. His learn- 
ing is undoubted ; and there is, 
occasionally, an unpretending ori- 
ginality in his criticisms and illus- 
trations, which more popular com- 
mentators have failed in attaining. 
The reasoning contained in the 
passage which we have just cited 
from the fourth volume (quarto) 
of his great work on the Apostoli- 
cal epistles, does not, by any 
means, satisfy us of the correctness 
of his opinion. It seems to be 
an inference rather peremptorily 
drawn from the sacred text, when 
it is assumed that Paul did not re- 
main at Tarsus, “ the time that 
was necessary for acquiring”’ a fair 
portion of Greek literature. The 
expressions used in the 26th chap- 
ter of the Acts, though rather 
vague in their import, certainly 
seem to imply that he came early 
to Jerusalem, and that bis main 
application was to “ the traditions 
of the fathers ;” there is nothing, 
however, in these facts to invali- 
date the probability that while at 
Tarsus, in early youth, he was 
instructed in the elements of clas- 
sical literature, or to use Mack- 
night's phrase; in the ‘“ Greek 
thetorick and philosophy,” nor is 
it likely that a man of so much 
mental activity as that uniformly 
exhibited by Saul of Tarsus, would 
neglect, when at Jerusalem, the 
a of those studies which 

e had commenced in the schools 
of his native city. Let us not be 
misunderstood as affirming this ; 
it might, or it might not, be as we 
have suggested ; all that we are 
anxious to establish is that nothing 
in the history of the apostle’s early 
life can be fairly alleged as dis- 
proving the hypothesis of his pro- 
ficiency in general learning, and 
thus prejudging the appeal to his 
writings as containing the only 
satisfactory evidence for the de- 
cision of the question. 

The Rev. Richard Cecil was a 
Christian of a much higher cast of 
character than Dr. Macknight, 


[SuppLement, 


There was a vigour and richnesss 
in his intellectual faculties, an 
evangelical soundness in his doc- 
trinal views, and a clear strength 
in his modes of expression, which 
intitle him to a high rank among 
divines. In the golden volume 
which, under the title of his 
** Remains,” was given to the 
world by the Rev. Josiah Pratt, 
Mr. C. grapples, in his own ener- 
getic way, with the main question, 
instead of amusing himself with 
the collateral points. 


«In speaking of St. Paul, it has been 
usual to magnify his learning, among 
the many other great qualities which he 
possessed. That point seems never to 
have been satisfactorily made out.— 
He was an educated Pharisee; but, 
farther than this, I think, we cannot 
go. His quotations from the Greek 
poets are not evidences of even a 
school-boy’s learning in our day; for we 
forget, when we talk of them, that he 
was a Roman quoting Greek. Nor do I 
see any thing more in his famous speech 
in the Areopagus, so often produced as 
evidence ou this subject, than the line of 
argument to which a strong and ener- 

ic mind would lead him. If we talk 
of his talents, indeed, he rises almost be- 
yond admiration: but they were talents 
of a certain order; and the very display 
which we have of theny, seems a strong 
corroborative proof, that he is not to be 
considered as a profoundly learned man 
of his day. For instance, had he studied 
Aristotle, it would have been almost im- 
possible but he must have caught some 
influence, which we should have seen ia 
his writings. But there is nothing like 
the dry, logical, metaphysical character 
of that school ; which yet had then given 
the law to the seats of science and philo- 
sophy. Instead of this, we see every 
where the copious, diffusive, declaiming, 
discursive ; but sublime, and wise, and 
effective mind.”’—Cecil’s Remains, 12mo. 
pp- 269, 270. 


As we may have occasion to 
touch on these topics in connexion 
with Dr. Wardlaw’s sermon, we 
shall at present make but a single 
observation on this passage. When 
Mr. Cecil affirms that if St. Paul 
had studied Aristotle, traces of 
imitation would have been visible 
throughout his writings, he is 
answered by the fact that he 
studied closely the traditions of 
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his fathers, and the glosses of the 
Rabbins, and yet » while all 
his compositions savour of the rich 
scriptural knowledge which he 
thus attained, he exhibits not the 
slightest symptom of that spirit of 
litigiousness and paltry cavilling 
which the approved Rabbinical 
commentators have invariably dis- 
played, from the days in which 
our Lord reproved them for their 
disgraceful prevarications, down to 
the date of the latest publication 
of their laborious triflings. 

Dr. Wardlaw’s brief and inci- 
dental investigation of this ques- 
tion has all the well-known cha- 
racteristics of his modes of think- 
ing and writing. Calm, clear, and 
impartial in » esac with a 
happy union of correctness and 
impressiveness in his style, he can 
never fail of affording gratification 
and instruction, even when he 
fails of securing entire conviction. 
In the present instance, we shall 
first give his sentiments at large, 
and then refer to a few considera- 
tions to which the advocates of 
the opinion now under considera- 
tion, do not appear to allow suffi- 
cient weight. 


*¢ The apostles were not only esteemed 
foolish by men; as far as regarded the 
learning, the philosophy, the wisdom of 
this world, they really were so. I need 
not stop to prove this, with respect to 
the of the lake of Gennesaret, 
or the rest of the twelve, chosen during 
our Lord’s personal ministry.—-The only 
one of the apostles who has been sup- 
posed an exception, is the writer of this 
epistle himself—Saul of Tarsus. 

** On this subject, there is, perhaps, 
a ten to extremes on both sides. 
That Paul was a proficient in Jewish 
learning, we are not left to doubt. He 
was ‘ brought up in Jerusalem, at the 
feet of Gamaliel, (and) taught according 
to the perfect manner of the law of the 
Sher Ee I he ry or other- 
wise, a ordin lucation, is ve 
likely. ore of the eminent learning “4 
and Kigh accomplishments, which some 
have fondly ascribed to him, the evi- 
dence has always appeared to me exceed- 
ingly scanty. I have little idea that he 
would at all have been admitted to rank 
as a learned man, by the wag pees 
and literati of Greece or of Rome: and 
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I cannot but think the attempt injudi- 
cious, to fix upon him a character, to 
which he is so far from laying any claim, 
that, in the words before us, he evi- 
dently includes himself amongst the 
foolish and the weak, as distinguished 
from the wise and the mighty. I have 
called the attempt injudicious ; because, 
in pores as we invest this apostle 
with the attributes of extensive human 
erudition and captivating eloquence, we 
necessarily deduct both from the truth 
of his representation in this passage, 
and from the force and conclusiveness of 
the argument in support of the Gospel, 
drawn from the inadequacy, in a worldly 
point of view, of the instruments of its 
first propagation. 

*¢ It is true, this apostle, two or three 
times, quotes from the Greek 
But the inference from this as to his 
general learning, has been too strongly 
drawn. - Suppose a person, born of Eng- 
lish parents, in a country where French 
was the prevailing language, ‘were able 
to write and speak French, and on two 
or three occasions, were known to have 
quoted a line of French poetry,—-should 
we think ourselves waitielale on such 
slender evidence, to pronounce him a 
man of erudition, an eminent literary 
character, an accomplished scholar ?* 
No, surely: even although to this he 
should add, in writing to Frenchmen, an 
occasional allusion to some of their pub- 
lic spectacles, and well-known customs, 
as Paul does in writing to Greeks. Yet 
it is on grounds such as these, that the: 
tent-maker has at times been so liberally 





* An esteemed literary friend, a mini- 
ster of the English Church, who heard 
this discourse delivered, and who per- 
fectly concurred in the views here given 
of the apostle Paul’s supposed learning, 
menti to me, in conversation, im- 
mediately after, two things which had 
oce to him: one of them fitted to 
confirm, and the other somewhat to 
modify, the aptness of the comparison 
hereused. The first was, that the Greck 
language occupied at that time, as the 
general vehicle of international commu- 

ication--the language of Europe 

—a place similar to t which the 
French holds now. The second, that 
the art of printing and the state of so- 
ciety, in our times, had rendered the 
treasures of literature, of every descrip- 
tion, so much more easily accessible 
than formerly, that the cases were not 
precisely parallel, and the inference from 
the one to the other might be too strongly 
drawn. I acquiesce in the correctness of 
both these remarks. I have no wish, 
that any argument should have more 
weight given to it than the truth of the 
case admits. 


4X 
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complimented on the score of his learn- 


*¢ Asto his eloquence, I have no doubt 
that he spoke with much of the natural 
eloquence of affectionate persuasion and 
fervid zeal. Yet we know for certain, 
that by the admirers of Grecian oratory 
his speech was pronounced ‘ contempti- 
ble ;’. and that he himself disclaims ‘ the 
excellency’ (i. e. what was deemed by 
men the ey) both ‘ of speech and 
of wisdom,’ And with regard to his 
pleading before Agrippa and Festus, so 
often and so justly quoted as a master- 
piece of address, I fear we are too apt to 
give the credit to the natural powers of 
the speaker, and to forget the promise 
of the Master in whose cause he was 
engaged,—a promise made to his apostles 
with jal reference to such situations 
as that in which Paul then stood, namely, 
when they were to be ‘ brought before 
rulers and kings for his name’s sake’— 
« Settle it in your minds, not to medi- 
tate beforehand what ye shall answer: 
for I will give you a mouth and wisdom 
which ali your adversaries shail not be 
able to gainsay nor resist’—‘ for it is not 

that speak, but the Spirit of your 
ather that speaketh in you.’ 

* Am I taking laurels from this apos- 
tle’s brow? The text convinces me, 
that he would have nobly disdained to 
wear what did not belong to him, and 
that his eye would have glistened with 
delight to see them placed on the brow 
of his Master. 

It is very worthy of notice, that the 
particular kind of learning—the sacred 
learning of his own nation—which we 
know he did possess, was of a nature far 
from being fitted to recommend or assist 
him in that ministry, to which he was 
peculiarly appointed--as the Aposile of 
the Gentiles. the Greeks and Romans 
it was held in supreme contempt. And 
it is surely a remarkable fact, of which 
the design was tbe same with that men- 
tioned in our text, that this thorough- 
bred Jew, whose education, we should 
have thought, so eminently qualified him 
to be tlie apostle of the circumcision, 
should have had his commission ‘ far 
hence unto the Gentiles.” Was not this, 
that, both among Gentiles and Jews, 
« the excellency of the power might be of 
God, and not of men ?’ ’—pp. 6—10. 


We perfectly agree with Dr. 
Wardlaw that the attempt to 
“invest this apostle with the 
attributes of extensive human 
erudition and captivating elo- 
quence,” is, so far as the last 
quality fis concerned, “ injudi- 
cious,” inasmuch as it is in direet 





[SupPLemenT, 


contradiction to his own assertion. 
With respect to his possession 
of the first attribute, that of a 
mind richly furnished with gene- 
ral learning, we cannot think the 


negative quite so clear. We are, 
as we have already intimated, dis- 
posed to lay more stress upon his 
early training at Tarsus, than is 
given to it by either of the indi- 
viduals whose sentiments we have 
quoted, and we feel assured that 
even what is termed by Dr. W. 
“ a good ordinary education,” 
would, by a man of Saul’s power- 
ful and inquisitive mind, be urged 
forward till he reached the limits 
of profitable investigation. That 
he was in possession of the means 


“of acquiring a competent know- 


ledge of all that the orators, the 
poets, and the philosophers of 
Greece had given to the world, 
we can see no reason for doubting, 
and that he would adequately 
employ those means, seems to be 
even less liable to question. After 
all, however, that may be said on 
these and other connected points, 
the appeal must ultimately be to 
documents, and can only be de- 
cided by a-critical exatmination of 
those writings in which we have 
before us all that remains to illus- 
trate this great apostle’s peculiar 
cast of intellect, extent of acqui- 
sition, and habits of expression. 
The compusition of these works is 
supposed by Mr. Cecil to be de- 
cisive of the fact that St. Paul had 
never “studied Aristotle,” and 
we have already assigned one rea- 
son for not acquiescing in his con- 
clusion. But, in truth, the very 
supposition that the striking origi- 
nality of the apostle’s mind could 
be melted down and moulded to 
any other than its own form, 
seems to us altogether absurd. 
There was an energy and elas- 
ticity in his genius that must have 
rent to atoms the harness and the 
yoke of human systems, and that, 
under any circumstances, would 
have disdained the trammels of 
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the schools, Still less was it likely 
to submit to such feeble restraints 
when called upon to identify itself 
with the grand theme of the Gos- 
pel ministry, and to give forth the 
lessons of eternity under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit. 

Dr. Wardlaw speaks in a tone 
approaching to the sarcastic, of 
the occasional quotations from the 
‘Greek poets, which the apostle 
condescended to introduce into his 
composition. To our minds the 
mere fact that he thus quoted,— 
whether three or three hundred 
times, does not weigh a single 
feather in the controversy — is 
itself perfectly decisive of his fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the au- 
thors whose words he cited. On 
any other supposition we reduce 
St. Paul to the level of a writer 
who, deficient in his own stores, 
and not fairly licensed to avajl 
himself of those of others, is yét 
anxious to make a parade of his 
learning, and to exhibit himself to 
advantage in a borrowed light. 
Whenever an author quotes skil- 


fully and with effect, we, should 


certainly take it into the account 
in any general estimate which we 
might be making of his acquain- 
tance with books. On .the same 
principle, when we find, on dif- 
ferent occasions, St. Paul quoting 

romptly and a from the 
en me i local Niternture of the 


«people whom. he is addressing, we 


are warranted in inferrmg his 


_various and extensive knowledge. 


He was no pedant, no. accumu- 
lator of common-place fragments, 
but he used citation with the. same 
dexterity and discretion as he did 
all the other means of awakening 


and keeping alive the attention of 
. those whom he addressed. 


But the mast. effective illustra- 


. tration of the character of St, Paul, 
-as,a,man_of learning, is to be 


found in the readiness and suc- 


.@ess with which ,he encountered 
plished 


the. most accom debaters of 


’ 
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_heathenism, upon their own ground. 
He never attempted to prescribe 
the laws, to arrange the’ lists, to 
adjust the barriers of controversy, 
but presented himself frankly an 

fearlessly to the contest, both wii 

Greek and-Jew, philosopher and 
peasant. Undoubtedly his main 
reliance was, as suggested by Dr. 
Wardlaw, on the promise of his di- 
vine Master to give him “a mouth 
and wisdom,” but to bring this for- 
ward for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or explaining away the bril- 
liant display of talent and power 
in the compositions of this great 
apostle, is to escape from the diffi- 
culty, not to meet it, to cut the 
‘Knot, not to untie it. The Holy 
Spirit vouchsafes to employ sanc- 
tified means in the work of grace, 
and when we hear from the pulpit, 
or, in our closets, read the works 
which contain, the glowing effu- 
sions of ‘human talent, informed 
and directed by His blessed in- 
fluences, ‘our admiration of the 
medium is entirely distinct fram 
and perfectly compatible with. the 
higher feeling produced ‘by the 
conviction that a celestial agency 
has kindled and commanded the 
energy of genius, and that the 


‘latter has derived from it, con- 


sidered as a special work, not ex- 
istence, but inspiration. 

The sermon itself, of which. a 
portion has enticed us into this 
protracted discussion, is a v 
able composition, fraught with 
striking views and impressive 
statements of divine truth. From 
1 Cor. i, 26—29. Dr. Wardlaw 
takes occasion to consider, The 
facts stated—The design of God 
in them—and the argument arising 
from them for the truth of we 
Gospel. . Under his last head, he 
dwells with great, force on the 
argument for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, arising from the utter im- 

ssibility that the apostles should 

aye been its inventors. , 

«¢ Without dwelling at all. o , 
stig rghit combat ws 

4 
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of the Divine Being, allow me to call 
your attention, for a few moments, to 
one topic, which belongs exclusively to 


the New Testament writers--which is 


strictly their own :—I mean the concep- 
tion and the practical development of the 
character of Jesus Christ. 

‘* This is a character that stands 
quite alone. It is altogether unique ;— 
such as ‘eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor had it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive :’—a character, which 
had no preceding picture from which it 
could be taken ; and for the invention of 
which therefore, supposing it had no real 
prototype, these writers have the full 
merit of originality. It is a character, 
moreover, than which, were it once in- 
vented, it is impossible to imagine one 
more difficult to support, with any thing 
approaching to consistency :--a charac- 
ter, uniting in it all that is truly and 
properly divine with all that is os bom 

perly human.—-The difficulty of ° 
ng, and far more of consistently sup- 
porting, any feigned character, has, you 
are well aware, been powerfully felt by 
all the writers of romantic and of drama- 
tic fiction. A human character abso- 
Iutely perfect, it were a task of no 
trifling difficulty to maintain in full and 
Ried aes consis nee no- 

w one could c as a 
violation of tow. Ao should be thought, 
or said, or done, amidst all the varying 
circumstances, prosperous and adverse, 
of private and of public life, amongst 
friends, and amongst enemies; friends 
and enemies, too, distinguished by every 
diversity of temper and behaviour.—But 
how transcendently superior the diffi- 
culty, of maintaining a feigned charac- 
ter, which combines all the might and 
purity and m of the Godhead, with 
all the corporeal infirmities, and all the 
mental affections, personal and social, 
of the human nature, untainted by the 
slightest admixture of human corrup- 
tion '—to blend all these in perfect and 
unbroken harmony ; so as that nothing, 
in word or in act, shall ever present 
itself, unsuitable to either part of the 
complex constitution of this singular 
person rm | that shall excite even 
Sunes ac, ng towards him, in - 
test degree out of congruity wi 
either view of bis character ;--nothing 
beneath the God,—nothing above the 
man ;—-nothing that interrupts a tender 
fellow-feeling with him as a partaker of 
our own nature, and yet nothing that 
lowers our veneration of his deity; no- 
Sing Seeregete nothing mean !’’-- 
pp- 24. 
Dr. Wardlaw then gives an 


eloquent and ve sketch 
of the history of the Bible as a 


(CSuprremenr, 


part of the same argument, and 
concludes the section in the fol- 
lowing pointed language. 

*¢ Let me put it to the common sense 
of every one present, if the fishermen of 
Galilee are for a moment to be sup- 

the unassisted authors of such a 

k. Let me put it to the conscience 

of every infidel and sceptic, whether 

there would not be here an intellectual 

and moral miracle, not inferior to any of 

the marvels recorded in the book itself ; 

and whether he who can bring himself 

to believe it, be not more credulous than 

those weak and well-meaning enthusiasts 
whose credulity be affects to despise. 

‘* Were it not, indeed, for theserious- 
ness of the subject, it might not be un- 
aniusing, to remark the trouble which 
these poor unlettered men of Galilee 
have given to our sceptical and infidel 
philosophers ;—how these ‘ wise men of 
the world’ have expended, and continue 
to expend, their wits, in treatises and in 
volumes, directly and indirectly against 
them; how our Voltaires, and Boling- 
brokes, and Humes, and Gibbons, and 
other chiefs of literature and science, 
have exhausted themselves, in labour- 
ing to show, how these poor men might 
have done what they did, without aid ;— 
that is, how they might, without aid, 


- have produced something superior to all 


preceding efforts of human wisdom! 
—to show, in a word, that they were 
the most astonishing men the world ever 
saw ;—whilst yet they strangely persist in 
holding them in contempt.”—pp.26, 27. 


> 


Sermons. By the late Rev. Noah 
Hill, Longman and Co. 8vo. 
9s. 

AN apology is due to the esteemed 

editor of these sermons, and author 

of the funeral sermon, for the 
seeming neglect with which we 
have treated them. We can con- 
scientiously assure him, however, 
that it has arisen from no indiffer- 
ence to Mr. Hill’s character, and 
from no deficiency of respect for 
himself, but from circumstances 
not entirely in our own controul. 

We feel great pleasure, in now in- 

troducing to our readers this vo- 

lume of able and judicious dis- 
courses, on miscellaneous, theolo~ 
gical, and ical subjects. 

We shall, first of all, allow Mr. 

Hooper to exhibit the character, 
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and sketch the history, of his late 
colleague, in his own words, be- 
fore we proceed to express our 
opinion of these relics of the excel- 
lent and venerable man. 


*‘ The Rev. Noah Hill was born. at 
Cradley, in the parish of Halesowen, in 
the county of Worcester, February 2, 
1739. His father was a very worthy 
man, of the Baptist denomination, and 
died whilst our friend was quite young, 
leaving a widow and five children. De- 
prived at an early period of a father, it 
was his happiness to be blessed with an 
eminently pious mother : she was a mem- 
ber of the church of Christ, at Cradley, 
and the distinguishing features of her 
character. were cheerful piety, and active 
benevolence. After enjoying a long, a 
happy, and a useful life, she died in great 
serenity and peace, on the 9th of May, 
1796, atthe advanced age of 84, Under 
so excellent a mother our friend received 
his early education, and soon began to 
manifest a serious disposition, and an 
inclination towards the work of the mi- 
nistry; the first idea of which arose 
from this simple circumstance; when 

young, an aged minister took him 
on his knee, and said, ‘ Noah, you must 
be a her of righteousness ;’ and 
from that time he had an idea that he 
was to be a minister. 

*¢ He was initiated into the rudiments 
of classical learning, by the Rev. Noah 
Jones, then minister of Cradley, and 
who resided in the house of his widowed 
mother. In the year 1756, when seven- 
teen years of age, he went to the Aca- 
demy at Daventry, then under the care 
of Dr. Caleb Ashworth; here he applied 
diligently to learning, and made consi- 
derable p ; he rose high in the 
esteem of his tutor; asa proof of which, 
when he had finished his course of 
studies, he was invited to become an 
assistant tutor, which important station 
he filled with honour to himself, and 
advantage to the Institution, during ten 


years.* 





* The following extract from the letter 
of a respectable friend, who was a pupil 
of the deceased, bears honourable testi- 
mony to his character and abilities. 

** When I entered Dr. Ashworth’s 
Academy, Mr, Hill had resided there nine 
years; four years as a student, and five 
as an assistant tutor in the department of 
classics and mathematics. In the year 
1766, Mr. Coward’s trustees appointed a 
second assistant for the classical depart- 
ment only, after which Mr. Hill gave 
lectures to the first and second sa 
classes in Euclid, in Algebra, and 
Trigonometry; also in Geography, in 
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** At length, in the year 1771, in the 
prime of life, with a judgment fully 
matured, a mind richly fraught with in- 
tellectxal stores, and a heart devoted to 
the glory of God, Providence directed 
him to this place, where he was destined 
long to labour in preaching the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and showing to 
fellow-men the way of salvation. In this 
vineyard he laboured diligently, faith- 
fully, and successfully for thirty-seven 

fears; until growing infirmities induced 
! im, about seven years ago, to resign his 
important trust; from which time, to 
his death, he has been usefully occupied 
in going about doing good, and preach- 
ing, by a holy, upright, and benevolent 
life, At length, in a good old age, the 
messenger death was commissioned to 
call him home. A painful disease was 
sent before as the harbinger, which, 
though removed by eminent surgical skill, 
yet left behind that debility of frame 
which soon ended in his dissolution. 
. During his illness, he conversed 
but little, but almost his last utterance, 
when his speech had nearly failed him, 
was expressive of the com state of 
his mind. On my asking him if he was 
comfortable in mind, he replied, some- 
what indistinctly, ‘ Yes, mercifully so,’ 
which were almost his last words. n 
he could no longer s » Ire to 
him some of the plain promises, and 
encou declarations of the word of 
God, the ing of which produced a 
sweet smile on his countenance, Soon 
after this, his faculties of sight, of hear- 
ing, and of speech, failed, and for seve- 
ral hours he was gradually sinking, until 
at length, without a struggle or a groan, 
he breathed his last, and slept in Jesus. 
Thus fell this great and good man. 
* Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.’ Who does not feel ready to ex- 
claim, ‘ Let me die the death of the 





Logic, in the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, in the first principles of Moral 
Philosophy, in the Doctrines of Natural 
Theology, and in the Theory of Civil 
Government. This course was finished 
in two years. The lectures were very 
interesting and instructive. Mr. Hill 

ssed great felicity and copiousness 
n illustration, and was very strict in 
examination. He was particularly clear 
and excellent in his Mathematical Lec- 
tures, which made many of his pupils 
wish that he had carried them a little 
further than the elements of that beauti- 
ful and attractive science. Mr. Hill was 
very amiable in his manners, and pos- 
sessed the confidence of the principal 
and the affection of the studentsin avery 


high degree.” 
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Hs era and let my last end be like 


<«T shall now attempt to exhibit some 
of the leading features of his character, 
and in doing this [am not apprehensive 
that I shall dip the pencil in colours too 
glowing. 

“Asa Man. In domestic life he was 
an affectionate husband, for a short 
period a tender father, and ever a kind 
and indulgent master. Biessed with a 
competency of the means of life, and 
with a partner like-minded with himself, 
he enjoyed an unusual share of domestic 
felicity. In social life, he was an intelli- 
gent and a cheerful companion ; he had 
seen much of life, had been a close and 
a judicious observer of men and things, 
and had treasured up much useful know- 
ledge in things ining to this life : 
his mind was furnished with a good 
share of political, historical, legal, and 
medical knowledge ; it was stored with 
useful anecdotes, which rendered his 
company interesting and instructive ; he 
‘was ever ready to conitmunicate instruc- 
tion, and impart advice to those who 

. He hada noble sense of honour, 
and a thorough detestation of every 
thing mean; and in him integrity and 
uprightness were embodied. He was a 
strenuous advocate for the civil -and 

religious liberties of mankind, nor’ was 
he careful to conceal his just indignation 
of those men and mieasures which tended 
to infringe or subvert them. ‘fn short, 
he considered ‘himself as a citizen of’ the 
world, and breathed a spirit of good-will 
‘toward all mankind. 

“* As a CurisTiAN. He was eminent 
in all the essential and substantial quali- 
ties which form this important character. 
He possessed an enlightened understand- 
ing, and a sanctified heart; he felt an 
ardent love to God; astrong desire after 
conformity to the divine image ; a warm 
attachment to the divine word and ordi- 
nances. He was a firm believer in the 

glorious doctrines of revelation, and his 
faith was operative; to it he added 
virtue, and knowledge; and temperance, 
and godliness, and brotherly kindness, 
and charity. His piety was- rational, 
cheerful, and scriptural ; his light shone 
with a bright and steady lustre, and in 
the whole of his walk and conversation 
he adorned the doctrine of his God and 
Saviour. 

“* Asa Minister. He was judicious, 
diligent, affectionate, and attentive to 
his flock. His mind was. well ‘stored 
with biblical and theological informa- 
tion, and from these sources he drew 

new and old ; he did not offer to 
God that which cost him nothing; no, 

~he diligently laboured in his study be- 
fore he came into the pulpit. From his 
comprehensive and well-informed mind, 








[Supr.ement, 
he viewed his subject in all its i 

and aimed at imparting the a 
to his hearers; and if there was any 
fault in his discourses, it was an excess 
of matter, which is by no means a 

ral fault, and one which might well:be 
excused. 

** If as a public speaker we cannot 
assign to our friend the highest rank ; if, 
with many of the elements necessary to 
form an orator, such as a clear, strong 
voice, great energy of character, and 
warmth of feeling ; he-had not partieu- 
larly studied those modulations and in- 
flexions of voice which please the ear; 
yet, those who regarded the matter more 
than the manner, and came with a view 
to be edified rather than amused, were 
always sure to meet with something to 
inform their judgments, and to benefit 
their souls, 

«It is but a part of a minister's 
work which is to be performed in ‘the 
pulpit; and, perhaps, the excellency of 
the ministerial character is rather to he 
estimated by his conduct out of the’ pul- 
pit than init. 1 have sometimes heard 
it said of a minister, ‘ he is an excellent 
preacher; it is a pity but he could be 
always in the pulpit.’ This I consider 
as far from being an encomium. On the 
other hand, 1 deem it no disparagement, 
but an honour, to our departed: friend, 
to say of him, that he shone with equal, 
perhaps, I may say, with brigliter lustre 
out of the pulpit than in it: he not only 
broke the bread of life in the sanctuary, 
but he carried it from house to house; 
he was very assiduous in visiting his 
flock, and often very useful in advising 
and agsisting them in their worldly, as 
well as in their spiritual concerns. But 
especially in seasons of trouble and 
affliction, he was sure to be present, to 
console by his exhortations, and assist 
by his prayers. There is an anecdote-re- 
corded of. him, which contains in it ‘a 
whole volume of encomium.—Two of 
his hearers meeting one day, one of them 
accosted the other, and said, ‘Do you 
know how Mr. Hillis? It is some time 
since he called at our house :’—to which 
the other replied, ‘ I congratulate you ; 
it is a sure sign that: you have had no 
affliction in your family.’ 

«« In short, whether viewed in the rul- 
pit or out of it, -he was, in every impor- 
tant point, a good minister of Jesus 


" Christ ; a good shepherd, who diligently 


looked to the state of his flocks and-his 
herds, endeavoured to know their indi- 
vidual circumstances, and to -give to 
every one a portion of meat in dae 


‘season. 

«He ‘not only preached the Gospel, 
but he exemplified the doctrines he de-' 
livered, in his -own life; thus heset»a 
good example, especially in -acts: of 
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charity, He was truly liberal; and he 
had it in his power to indulge his chari- 
table disposition, not only by distri- 
buting a good proportion of his own 
property, but also by being appointed 
the almoner of others; for, from his 
great respectability, and well-known 
integrity, he was connected with several 
important trusts; and never was there 
one more conscientious in endeavouring 
to execute the wishes of the testator. 

*« I venture to affirm that our friend 
had his imperfections, otherwise he would 
not have been human —otberwise he had 
not died; but if asked to point them 
out, LE should feel exceedingly at a loss ; 
they were certainly very few, and far 
from being prominent; they were almost 
concealed from human view by the lustre 
of his excellencies, and were chiefly 
known to God and himself. 

** Thus 1 have attempted to draw a 
portrait of our deceased friend; I um 
aware itis a very imperfect one; yet, I 
trust, as far as it goes, it is correct; and 
such as will justify the application of the 
words of our text to him, ‘ A great man 
is fallen in Israel,’ ’’—pp. 446--455. 

Such is the brief, but interest- 
ing, outline of Mr. Hill’s character 
and history, presented to us, at 
the close of the volume, from the 
pen of his friend, and successor in 
the pastoral office, the Rev. J. 
Hooper. We are happy in being 
able to say, from the information 
we have gathered in other quar- 
ters, and from some personal 
knowledge of Mr. Hill, we believe 
it to be perfectly just and true. 
He was one of those unobtrusive, 
circumspect, good men, who do 
not shine, perhaps, in a circle of 
brilliants, but whose worth grows 
with your acquaintance, and whose 
excellences wear a veil to ordinary 
observers, and are more calculated 
to refresh our spirits, than to as- 
tonish and excite admiration. Of 
the volume of posthumous sermons, 
now presented to Mr. Hill’s friends 
and the public, our opinion is 
highly favourable. To say that 
they are good sermons, would be 
to use a somewhat vague epithet, 
which every reader would inter- 

according to his own ideas of 
the chief excellences of his favou- 
rite standard. We would rather 
specify what we consider to be 
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the characteristics of Mr. Hill’s 
compositions, and these, we must 
say, have a striking affinity to 
the peculiarities of his charac- 
ter. His discourses are all judi- 
cious, correct, and well arranged. 
An admirable vein of scripture 
simplicity runs through them all ; 
yet they never dwindle into insi- 
pidity or dullness. The senti- 
ments are truly evangelical, the 
dress becoming the grace and dig- 
nity of gospel truth, and the spirit 
and feeling which characterize 
them, truly worthy an ambassador 
of the Prince of Peace. The fol- 
lowing extract, from the sermon 
on the great subject of the apos- 
tolic ministry, is worthy of uni- 
versal regard, and will exhibit a 
fair specimen of Mr. Hill’s senti- 
ments, style, and manner. 


** Need I say, that preaching Christ can- 
not be confined to any one particular re- 
specting him, however true or important 

—to his divine nature alone—to his doc- 
trines alone--his precepts or example 
alone—or to any of his characters and 
offices, to the omission or slight mention 
of the rest? It is essential to a faithful 
minister that he ‘ shun not to declare 
the whole counsel of God,’ without re- 
gard to popular fame, the preconceived 
cpinions, prejudices, or corrupt bias of 
any. 

% If we, who are engaged in this lec- 

ture, preach Clirist as the apostles did, 
we shall represent the true state of man- 
kind--the deplorable circumstances into 
which they had fallen--and their conse- 

uent need of a Mediatorand Redeemer ; 

hrist’s peculiar and entire fitness for 
the great work he undertook; his ap- 
pointment to it by the Father; his owa 
free and voluntary acceptance of the 
Office ; divine promises and predictions 
concerning him under former dispensa- 
tions; his coming, in the fulness of 
time, the most proper era of the world, 
to answer these predictions and promises, 
in instructing mankind by his life and 
doctrine ; to make such an atonement 
for sin by his sufferings and death, as 
that a way might be opened for pardon, 
in full consistence with the honour and 
dignity of the Divine Government, and 
every perfection of the Divine Nature; 
and, by his ascension and exaltation, to 
secure and apply the purchase of his 
death. If we copy apostolic example, 


we shall never to t him 
the medium of access to God, and of 
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divine communications; and shall ever 
hold up to view the mediation of Christ 
as one main pillar of Christianity. We 
shall not represent Christianity as a mere 
republication of the law of nature, or 
what the light of nature either had dis- 
covered, or could enable mankind to 


that the determination of the apostles is 
theirs; that they ‘ will know nothing 
among their hearers save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.” *--pp. 327—330. 

It is delightful to us to see a 
minister who had, in his earlier 





discover: but as that which, besid 
confirming the best dictates of the hu- 
man mind, with respect to every divine, 
personal, and social duty, publishes to 
the world a scheme of salvation through 
Christ, as Mediator, by which sin is 
most effectually discouraged and con- 
demned ; universal holiness most power- 
- enforced; the highest honour of 
God’s law and government secured ; and 
lustre cast upon every divine perfection, 
The church of Christ in Britain never 
knew a period which called for a more 
thorough investigation of the Scriptures 
on this subject, or a more steady defence 
and maintenance of this leading doctrine 
of the Gospel. From my own views of 
the mediation of Christ, inseparable 
from his sufferings and death, I do con- 
ceive of it as that which ministers should 
never lose sight of in any one sermon 
they deliver, or any one prayer they put 
up to God. 

*¢ Preaching Christ takes in the whole 
compass of Christianity: in which com- 
prehensive sense there is no doctrine, 
institution, precept, promise, grace, duty, 
or privilege, which it does not include. 
He who copies the example of the apos- 
tles will treat on these things in his 
name, and under his sanction; inter- 
weaving him with them, and showing 
him as concerned in them. He will re- 

resent and recommend every thing that 
truly great and good, as known or 
a by light and grace derived 

m him ; as enforced upon us by mo- 
tives and obligations borrowed from him ; 
and as tending to the glory of God in 
him. He will give an, evangelical turn 
and cast to his discourses on moral, 
practical subjects; urging the various 
duties incumbent on the professors of 
Christianity, on Christian principles. 
We can be at no loss what the strain of 
the preaching of apostles was—how they 
blended doctrine and duty—how they 
evangelized and enforced both tables— 
how the Son of God appeared in their 
discourses, and cast a life and lustre on 
all their holy ministrations, If mini- 
sters, in the present day, tread in their 
steps, it will appear in their preaching 
that the Gospel is the first of books— 
that, as a system of religion, both of 

inciples and practice, truth and duty, 
it stands without a rival--that one is 
their Master, even Christ—that they were 
brought up at his feet--that they are so 
far from being ashamed of him or his 
Gospel, that they are their glory—and 


* This strain of preaching I recom- 
mend to my younger brethren in the 
ministry, with all the sincerity and 
friendship my heart is capable of ; and 
this on the fullest conviction. With 
whatever pleasure or advantage 
may have read, or may continue to 5 
the writings of ancient philosophers, or 
of moralists in later times, they are not 
their masters—they belong not to their 
school—-they can furnish no such infor- 
mation as the Saviour gives, and the 
condition of the world wants; nor such 
motives as are best adapted to the nature 
of man. Take sermons as compositions: 
the most beautiful, sublime, and animated, 
will in vain be sought for among those 
where a shyness of Scripture, and its 
forms of expression, is discovered. Were 
I to read sermons merely for entergain- 
ment (laying modes of faith aside), I 
could be at no loss ina choice. From a 
warm wish for the pleasure, advantage, 
and success of the rising ministry, I 
must recommend to their attentive peru- 
sal, divines of the last age. If I am par- 
tial to them, it is the frequent perusal of 
them, and the advantage which { have 
reaped from them renders me 80. Mak- 
ing an allowance (which common sense 
must dictate) for alteration, which time 
has produced, in language, style, method 
of division, arrangement, &c., I fancy I 
discover that strong and manly sense— 
that intimate acquaintance with, and 
reverence for Scripture—that se sense, 
as well as knowledge, of divine things— 
that devotional, and, often, pathetic 
strain——and that ardent concern for souls, 
and the success of their ministry, which 
render them the best models for their 
imitation. A well-instructed, judicious, 
and at the same time zealous preaching 
of Christ, is become the more necessa' 
on-account of the neglect into which suc 
reaching has, in many places, fallen. 
i would not be uncandid. It is not the 
sin that most easily besets me. But I 
must distinguish between Socrates and 
Jesus--between natural and revealed re- 
ligion ; and enter my protest, however 
feeble, against that slight, cold, unfre- 
quent mention of the Saviour, observable 
in the prayers and sermons of many, 
God's * unspeakable gift,’ understood— 
valued as he ought--wrought into our 
discourses, and made the pervading soul 
of our ministry, would give a weight and 

ity to both, not discoverable any 
oO way. 


[ScprLeMENT, 
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connexions and en ts, 
dwelt in some of the more chil- 
ling and unfruitful sections of the 
religious world, and who had 
formed his habits, and received 
his education, in an age not fa- 
vourable to evangelical piety or 
apostolical zeal, discovering so de- 
cided an attachment to the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, and urg- 
ing so prominently upon his bre- 
thren the exhibition of the cross. 
It would afford us great pleasure 
to insert several other passages of 
sterling worth, but our limits for- 
bid a lengthened article. We can- 
not, however, pass over the fol- 
lowing passage, which we intro- 
duce as much on account of the 
note appended, as for its own ex- 
cellence. 


*« Christ within the soul—his most ex- 
cellent spirit introduced there—his meek, 
gentle, benevoleut temper prevailing over 
every opposite principle—the apostles 
preached wherever they went. What 
they recommended and enforced (in which 
they will be copied by every minister 
who is himself a Christian), is that Chris- 
tianity, which has its seat in the heart— 
which enters into the inmost recesses of 
the man; purging the conscience from 
dead works; subduing the passions; 
rectifying the judgment ; renewing, sanc- 
tifying, and raising every depraved power, 
and directing their sincerest and noblest 
operations to God. As Christ was formed 
in their hearts, it was the object of their 
most earnest wish and persevering endea- 
vour that they might be made the happy 
instruments of his introduction into the 
hearts of others. ‘This the apostle ex- 
presses in very emphatical language to 
the Church in Galatia—“‘ My little chil- 
dren, of whom | travail in birth again, 
till Christ is formed in you.”’* 

“When the temper and conduct of 
men take their complexion from Christ, 

feel a strong and a prevailing dis- 
position to bear the impression of their 
great Lord and Master; it is the best 
— they can give the world that their 
th is divine, and the surest evidence to 
themselves that they are Christians in 
reality. Christian doctrine, when set 
home on the conscience, binds the soul to 
that holiness in which the image of 
Christ consists, by the most animating 
considerations ; and is calculated to pro- 
duce an obedience of a far more generous 
and elevated kind than can proceed from 
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any other system. I have no conception 
of principles that can so effectually warm 
and enliven the heart, and engage the 
diligent cultivation, and constant prac- 
tice, of every grace and virtue, as those 
which eminently distinguish the gospel. 
The obligations to holiness, in all its 
branches, are attended with an energy of 
persuasive argument, such as in vain is 
sought for in any other system, There 
is nothing which the light of nature can 
enable the mind of man to discover in 
favour of religion or morality, but what 
receives a vast increase of evidenve and 
force from evangelical truth: not to say 
that the morals of a Seneca, and the 
most, admired systems of Natural Reli- 
gion, in later times, owe their excellence, 
and, perhaps, their vwry existence, to 
Divine Revelation. Tie question is not, 
what the powers of the human mind 
could have discovered by their utmost 
exertions; or what those things are, 
which approve themselves to its best dic- 
tates, when suggested from some other 
quarter; but what was actually dis- 
covered, or is discovered now by the in- 
habitants of those parts of the globe 
where the Scriptures are not known ? 
The apostles were deeply affected on the 
view of that ignorance and darkness in 
which the most polished states in the 
known world lay. They saw and felt 
the grand advantage of christian prin- 
ciples, at once to enlighten and reform 
mankind; and in their noble and un- 
paralleled career, invariably kept both 
in sight—the Doctrines of Christ, and 
Christ himself within the souls of men. 
What was joined in their high commis- 
sion, and inseparable from the salvation 
of man, they never put asunder.* 





* «« Tt is no less painful than astonishing, 
that any who call themselves Christian 
ministers, should betray, in their preach- 
ing, low notions of Christ within, with 
such examples as the apos 

them. To what can it be ascribed that 
does not merit censure on some ground 
or other ? Is it to ignorance or inatten- 
tion? In them, they would be crimes. 
How did Christ’s inspired servants 

whose labours were so signally blessed 2 


duty—or make void the 
faith ?—Is it to zeal for the honour of 
divine grace in the salvation of men, that 
such infrequent and slight mention is 
made of what enters into the spirit 
eharacter of a Christian? But can 
be better secured by the 

of ministers now, than by 
‘preachers of the Gospel? And 
must I strike on Scylla to avoid Charybdis, 
when a safe passage is 20 Clearly laid 

4 ¥ 
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These sermons are entitled to 
more than common regard. They 


down, and miay be so easily found ? 
There is the track of the apostles by 
which to steer, Is it from the dread of 
the imputation of legal preaching, that 
any are found only glancing on Christian 
duties? If a minister, from the dread 
of that which he has not justly incurred, 
shuns to declare any part of the counsel 
of God, and especially that to which the 
Saviour and his apostles gave so large a 
place, one of the evidences of Christ 
within is wanting. Is it from a thirst 
for popular fame, and the worldly emolu- 
ment that attends it, that those truths 
are held back in the of any 
that stand o to the corrupt bias of 
the human heart, and are calculated to 
overturn men’s ill-founded, flattering, 
délusive hopes? ‘ Tell it not in Gath ; 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon, 
&c.’ 





*€ It would be uncandid not to allow, 
that the little space left for the practical 
improvement of some great subject that 
loudly called for it, and was revealed 
with an immediate view to the regulation 
of men’s temper and conduct, may not 
always be a deliberate, designed thing ; 
ministers are under a temptation to give 
a disproportionate place in their enlarge- 
ment to what occurs in the former part 
of a discourse, which is often theoretical ; 
and are not a little surprised to find the 
time allotted for the sermon gone before 
any direct application to the conscience 
has been made, or any one inference 
drawn in favour of that holiness; Without 
which no man shall see the’ Lord. Mini- 


perhaps, not one of their auditory had a 
doubt on the su 
*The first preachers had doctrines to 
promulgate and establish, that were new 
to the world ; yet such were their views 
of the Christian ministry, that they never 
appropriate some considerable 
epistle extant, to the in- 
and virtue in tne hearts 
to 
were sensible of the s 
eet those‘ truths which they were 
ned to publish, and never 
omitted to improve them for the forming 
of Christ within men. If apostolic ex- 
ample ‘is followed, sermons will corre- 
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exhibit the happy medium _be- 
tween dull common-place ortho- 
doxy, and that prevailing defect of 
the present age which perpetually 
evinces its prurience by reaching 
after lofty declamation, or loading 
every paragraph with glittering 
ornaments. or gaudy flowers. In 
many points, these sermons are 
worthy of becoming models to 
young preachers, avd will be 
found much more likely to lead 
them to an apostolic purity and 
earnestness, than some. others of 
more ambitious pretensions, and 
more extensive popularity. We 
confess ourselves ardent admirers 
of true genius and eloquence, 
and to a certain extent agree 
with Mr. Irving, that there is 
great room for improvement in 
the substance or materiel of pulpit 
compositions: —but at the same 
time we still more ardently admire 
sound doctrine and scriptural sim- 
plicity. No eloquence, no oratory 
will supply the place of those 
“ unsearchable riches” with which 
every discourse in a christian pulpit 
should be replete. 








flect on the wisdom and goodness of God, 
as to suppose there is any one revealed 
truth that is not of great importance. 
A minister who is bent on being instru- 
mental in producing the greatest sum, of 
» will endeavour to know in what 
is hearers are most defective, and will 
be guided, in his preaching, by that 
knowledge. Can a minister hesitate a 
moment in pronouncing, that error in 
practice is far more prevalent than error 
in opinion? But does this always ap- 
pear, either in their choice of subjec 
or the ee in pray yd are handled 
What is a physician if his prescriptions 
do not answer to the diseases of his 
patients? When adverting to a devia- 
tion from apostolic example, Ihave no 
view to Antinomians; but to . those 
preachers who are less consistent: for. 
whilst they prefess great zeal i 
antinomian principles, they are gr: 
preparing their hearers for them, by the 
comparatively little attention they pay in 
their discourses to the law, as obligatory 
on Christians as a rule of life. There 
are those who can often remark the easy 
transition from Socinianism to Deism, 
who seem not aware of another equally 
easy, and, at least, equally dangerous. 
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Literaria Wediviva; or, Che Book WZWtorm. 


wee: 


A Posing Question put by the Wise 
Man, viz. Solomon, to the wisest 
of Men, concerning making a 
judgment of temporal conditions : 
wherein you have the ignorance 
of man (in knowing what is good 
or evil for man in-this life) dis- 
covered, together with the mis 
takes that flow from it: And the 
Great Question resolved, viz. 
Whether the knowledge of what 
is good for a man in this life be 
so hid from man, that no man 
can attain it. Preached at the 
Weekly Lecture at Upton-upon- 
Severn, in the County of Wor- 

’ cester, by BENJAMIN BaxTER, 
late Minister of the Gospel there. 
London, (about 1661) 

Ir may not be deemed an unapt 

simile, which has suggested it- 

self while we have been occupied 
in the perusal of this excellent 
little volume, and with which, in 
spite of the rhetoricians, we shall 
begin.—Modern writings are like 
landscape paintings — while the 
works of our. ancestors are like 
maps ; they contain little to gratify 
mere gazers at books—or the large 
class of adult picture-book readers; 
they have little of the. colouring 
and grouping, and light and shade, 
or, if we may so call it, little of the 
picturesque of their subjects; but 
they possess the more valuable qua- 
lities of the map, which, though iit 
is- less pleasing, is more useful 
than the picture. They are bpt 
minute sections of a country that 
the landscape can exhibit, while 
the map makes the student ac- 
uainted with the boundaries, rela- 

ions, and nature of the whole, 
and, when occasion requires, may 
serve to facilitate his journey 
through every part of it. We are 
ready to admit that many of the 
older writers are deficient in a due 
attention to the garb in which their 
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thoughts are presented—and, that 
frequently there is a want, not 
of appropriateness indeed in the 
thoughts themselves, but of select- 
ness and condensation. Their ge- 
neral practice appears to have been 
to think long, and much, and pro- 
foundly, upon any subject they 
took in hand — but their defect 
appears to us to consist in record- 
ing their thoughts without discri- 
mination, and without a just esti- 
mate of how much it might be 
necessary to say, in order to estab- 
lish their positions, and without a 
careful selection of the more ap- 
propriate illustrations. But yet, 
amidst the iteration, and o 
ness, and cumulation, which cha- 
racterise the greater portion of 
their works, there is such'a com- 
pleteness, such a thorough and 
anotamic view of their whole sub- 
ject, that we cheerfully bear with 
their occasional tediousness and 
detail. . If we were to specify any 
one particular class of the older 
-writers who exceed the moderus, 
we should, without hesitation, name 
the Theologians, for heavy and 
prosing as many of their larger 
treatsies unquestionably are, yet, 
generally speaking, their smaller 
works are characterized by unri- 
valled excellence. There is a pith, 
and an wnction; a simplicity, and 
an earnestness ; a species of effec- 
tive eloquence and point, which 
are in vain looked for among the 
productions of the later schogls of 
divines.—One of the features which 
we cannot pass over, and in which 
they are pvintedly contrasted with 
the theological productions of our 
own age, is their familiarity with 
the wotd of God, and the ample 
use they make of it to illustrate 
every proposition, and to 
home every doctrine. The Bible 
was 25 storehouse and theif trea- 
4Y2 
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aside, than any other nation that I © 


Sury—their oracle and their vade 
mecum ; its high authority was the 
logic they best understood ; its sim- 
plicity and truth the eloquence 
they most effectually used ; its dic- 
tates and decisions were the best 
philosophy they knew ; and its sa- 
ered light and grace were the lus- 
tre they sought to pour over all 
their pages. They were not always 
masters of style, or skilled in the 
refinements of composition—they 
did not always set off to the best 
advantage the sparkling thoughts, 
or rich gems of their own abun- 
dant store; but their pages are 
rarely deficient of a rich setting of 
the goodly pearls, which they bor- 
rowed from the divine cabinet.— 
Their works, therefore, remain still 
a storehouse of sound doctrinal, 
practical, and experimental reli- 
a private Christian’s best 
ibrary—the student's safest guide 
—and the divine’s richest treasury. 
Of the author of this work, little 
more is now to be known, than what 
may be learned from the brief ac- 
count given of him by the great 
Richard Baxter. He describes him 
as “‘ An orthodox, sober, peace- 
able divine, that never interested 
himself with any thing like a fac- 
tion: An excellent and most me- 
thodical preacher, whose labour 
is better in the pulpit than in 
the press: I have oft heard 
him, and scarce ever heard a ser- 
mon from him, which I thought 
not worthy to be published: No, 
not when he began to preach, 
(about twenty-six years ago). 
Many such humble, godly, able, 
faithful labourers, I had the happi- 
ness to be a neighbour to, in the 
county where he liveth. In the 
matter and style of this book, you 
may trulier know, than from the 
reports of malice, what sedition, 
‘what faction, what schism, or he- 


resy they preached: for it was 
pie § as this, so far as I was ac- 


quainted. O happy England! that 
hath more able, powerful, labo- 


rious preachers to spare, and lay 





hear of in the world, proportionably 
doth enjoy.” , 

We shall now offer our rea- 
ders a brief account of the work 
which we have introduced to their 
notice. It consists of a very com- 
prehensive statement of the in- 
ability of human judgments to de- 
cide what is really and intrinsi- 
cally good for man in the present 
life, and presents a multiplicity 
of reasons for submitting to the 
will of God in the distribution 
of all outward allotments. Almost 
every ae and position is admi- 
rably fortified by appeals to Scrip- 
ture or History, and exhibits the 
great practical skill of the author, 
in adapting sound and scriptural 
advice to every variety and shade 
of human desire, and human feel- 
ing. The following extract will 
give the reader an idea of the 
sober and judicious manner in 
which Mr. Baxter meets one of 
the questions which attended the 
outset of his subject. 


*¢ Quest. Some may ask, What is a 
convenient estate? Answer: 1. That 
which nature requireth. Nature is con- 
tent with a little. It was the saying of a 
wise man, he that liveth according to nature, 
will find a little, enough; and he that liveth 
according to opinion, with never have enough. 
And it was the saying of a gracious man, 
having food and raiment, let us therewith be 
content. 


‘* 2. That is convenient, that is suitable 
to the estate whercin God hath put us. 
Some need not so much as others do; 
and it is their happiness, if they knew 
it; as it is for a man to see without 
spectacles, and to walk without crutehes. 
It was the saying of Socrates, when he 
saw great riches carried through a town, 
how haves. em I, that I can live without all 

is 

«3. Thatisconvenient, that is requisite 
for the comfortable maintenance of our 
families. The Apostle saith, he that proe 
viveth not for his own house, is worse than 
an infidel. Yet Solomon saith, There was a 
man, that had neither son nor brother, and 
yet there was no end of his labours. 

‘* 4. This speaketh out respecting 
God’s glory, in our seeking the things ‘ef 
this life, our using the things for God, 
when he hath bestowed them on us, and 
hath granted us our desire. Do you not 
spend them wpon your lusts? Do yeu 
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not say to the wedge of gold, thou art 
my confidence? Do you not make them 


the fuel for lusts, and instruments of re- 
venge? You may know, what your 
hearts were in desiring them, by the use 

ou afterwards make of them. Remem- 

r, lust is an earnest craver; and will 
pretend, that what it begs, is for God, 
till it hath what it desireth. It is good 
for Christians then, to put the question 
to themselves, what God hath the more 
from them, for that they have received from 
him? 


* To close up the answer to this ques- 
tion ; let me tell you, although it be law- 
ful to pray for the things of this life ; 
yet not principally and primarily, but with 
respect to the inferiority of their nature 
and uses. Remember still, these are not 
the chief things to be sought after. 
Matt. vi. 33. Seek FinsT the kingdom of 
God, fr We ought in our prayers, to 
give the precedency, and pre-eminence to 
spiritual good things. Heavenly things 
are to be preferred before earthly ; and 
we are to place them in our prayers, as 
God hath placed them. Though we may 
lawfully pray for the things of this life, 
yet we pray unlawfully, whon we are 
more earnest for them, than for the 
things that relate to another life. God 
took it well from Solomon, when he was 
left to his choice and bid to ask what he 
would, he only asked wisdom. He did 
not ask riches, nor a long life, nor the 
life of his enemies. Yet God gave him 
those. The way to have the things of 
this world, is chiefly to seek after the 
things of another world. These things 
you may pray for absolutely, namely— 
grace and an interest in Christ, and par- 
don of sin and all soul mercies; and all 
the good things that relate to another 
life, We read of some in Hosea vii. 17. 
that howled upon their beds for corn and 
wine. Those were the things they only 
sought after; and their prayer was but a 
brutish cry, compared to the howling of a 
dog. A gracious soul ts after the 
things of another life, when others pant 
only «after the things of this life. The 
Prophet speaks of such, Amos ii. 7. who 
me after the dust of the earth. but 

avid’s soul panted after God. Psalm 
xlii. 1. So punteth my soul after thee, O God. 
Then it is right, when we pray for the 
things of this life, with a serious con- 
sideration of their lowness and baseness, 
and inferiority, being compared with the 
things of eternity, and another life.”— 
pp. 56—58. 


It was among the prominent fea- 
tures of the nonconformist divines 
to give a scriptural consistency to 
their sentiments, and to manifest a 
deference for the authority of the 
word of God, which is not always 
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apparent in the theologians of the 
opposite school. We think that it 
will be found, on a fair and exten- - 
sive survey, that by far the larger 
portion of the useful practical books, 
and incomparably shai dorgae mass 
of sound divinity, which our coun- 
try possesses, proceeded from those 
learned, devoted, and apostolic 
men, whom the Church of Eng- 
land violently and ectdtiniahiasall 
thrust from her. With all the 
learning and genius which she 
could boast, after the Act of Uni- 
formity she was left miserably des- 
titute of the higher and more va- 
luable qualities, which the side of 
nonconformity exhibited. The im- 
mense masses of judicious theolo- 
gical works which those divines 
ejected from the establishment, 
have bequeathed to posterity, will 
remain a monument to their piety, 
zeat, and wisdom, which will be 
heard im their praise, when the 
tongues and the pens which have 
ealumniated their characters are 
forgotten. But we are wandering 
from Mr. Baxter.—It is not pos- 
sible to present an analysis of this 
volume. It is replete with scrip- 
tural wisdom, and keeps singu- 
larly close to the main snbject. 
Many passages might be selected 
to evince the general clearness and 
precision with which the writer 
states and enforces the soundest 
views of truth, and by the spirited 
and sustained manner in which the 
whole subject is treated.— But we 
shall content ourselves with a sin- 
gle extract, in illustration of its 
sterling excellence as a work of 
practical divinity. The principle 
pervading the following passage is 
of great moment, and is well illus- 
trated in the clear and familiar 
style of this writer. 


* He that will take a right view of a 
condition, must take a right standing for 
the viewing of it. It is in the viewiug of 
a condition, as it is in the viewing of a 
picture ; the art in drawing is best dis- 
cerned at some convenient distance. The 
reason why many are mistaken about 
these conditions is, their setting these 
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conditions too near them when they take 
a view of them. Thus they set the com- 
forts of a condition, and the crosses of a 
condition, so near to them, that they 
cannot take a right view of them. It is 
with men, in this case, as it is with a 
man in the midst of a great wood, or in 
the midst of a great city. When he is 
at some distance from them, he hath a 
fuller view of them, than wher: he was in 
the midst of them, because his sight is 
bounded, and terminated, that he can see 
but a little way. He secth, it may be, 
but a street, or some part of a street; 
when, being but at some convenient dis- 
tance from the city, and having a little 
advantage of ground, he hath a full view 
of the city, in respect of greatness, length, 
circuit, &c. Thus it is in respect of con- 
ditions : when a man is in the midst of 
the comforts of a condition, in the midst 
of his honour, wealth, and prosperity, 
he seeth but a little way, and cannot take 
a full view of his condition. So it is, 
when a man is in the midst of his crosses, 
and afflictions, he disverncth but a little 
of his condition. And thus, not taking 
a right view of their conditions, they 
muke a false judgment of them. Solomon 
hath a passage, Prov. xviii. 1. Through de- 
sire, a man, having separated himself, seek- 
eth, or intermedleth, with all wisdem.. ‘The 
words are diversely interpreted. In the 
in we read thus, he that separateth 
himself, seeketh according to his desire, and 
intermedleth in every business. ‘The mean- 
ing seemeth to be this, that a man, that 
seeketh after wisdom and knowiedge, 
hath his retirements ; his desire of wis- 
dom,. makes him sometimes come off 
from his secular employments, and set 
them at a distance from him. | It inakes 
him sequester himself from all his world- 
ly businesses, that he may seek after 
wisdom ; and that he may be the freer 
for study and meditation, and a consi- 
deration of things, what they are. Thus 
it is, in respect of conditions. If a man 
will. take a right view of his condition, 
and will get wisdom, to make a judgment 
of it; he must, for a while, (as I ma 
say) separate himself from it, ani loo 
upon it at some distance. ‘The apos- 
tle gives this direction, for the taking of 
a right view of conditions. 1 Cor. vii. 29, 
30, 31. Let those that have wives, be as 
though they had none ; ‘and they that rijoice, 
as th they rejoiced not; and they that 
possess, as though they possessed not, &c. 
This sheweth a has then we take a 
right view of things, when we look on 


them at a distance. Those things are 
worst that we are on the same side 
with. An house is hest viewed, when we 


ger on ee other side the street. So it is 
respect of conditions; we should view 
the condition, as though we were not in 
the condition, And so for an afflicted 





condition, we should view it at a dis- 
tance. Let them (saith the apostle) that 
weep, be as though they wept not. It is 
oftentimes self in a condition, that 
hinders from taking a right view of a 
condition. If we could separate our- 
selves from our conditions, and look 
upon them, as other men’s conditions, 
and not our own, we should take the 
better view of them. There was a noble- 
man, of this nation, who had three of his 
sons drowned together, in the river Trent : 
the father had not, as yet, received the 
sad tidings of their deaths. It was thought 
good he should be prepared for the 
tidings, before they came. Upon this 
account, was that Icarned, and prudent 
prelate, bishop King, desired to go to 
him, He very wisely managed the busi- 
ness. He did not, at first, tell the noble- 
man what was befallen him, but fell upon 
a general discourse of an afflicted condi- 
tion, and so gave the nobleman a view 
of his condition afar off. The nobleman 
assented to all the bishop said, and an- 
swere!, that if God should bring him 
into snch a condition, he did hope, he 
should be content, and submit to his 
will. Upon this, the bishop brings the 
coudition nearer to him, and putteth this 
question to him: Admit the Lord should 
take from you, your worldly enjoyments, your 
outward comforts; and should break off the 
olive-branches from about your table. ‘The 
nobleman answered, that he hoped he 
should be therewith content. Upon this the 
bishop came nearer, and told him, it was 
his condition, that his sons were drown- 
ed; and therefore desired him to do as 
he bad said.- If he had at first shewed 
him what was his condition, be had been 
at a loss; in taking a view of it. Herein 
was the prudence of the bishop seen, in 
giving him a view of it at a distance. 

the best way for taking a right view of 
conditions, is, to view them at a dis- 
tance.” —pp. 140—143. 

We could with pleasure mul- 
tiply citations of this description, 
but we hasten to sum up our ob- 
servations. Mr. B. Baxter rarely 
rises into any thing like an ambi- 
tious style of writing, though there 
are not wanting traits of genius 
and imagination. We have not 
brought his book forward to pub- 
lic notice as one of the most splen- 
did, or remarkable, or elaborate 
treatises of the school of divines 
to which he belonged, but as a 


most useful and pleasing specimen 
of that second-rate order of men 
among the nonconformist divines, 
who, though they took no share in 
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the great commotions of the times, 
either in church or state, yet by 
their admirable writings have 
shewn that they were not un- 
worthy to follow such men as 
Howe, and Baxter, and Owen, 
nor unworthy to be ranked next 
to them in the esteem of a grate- 
ful and adiniring posterity. Per- 
haps we cannot do better than to 
exhibit an opinion concerning this 
author that will deservedly have 
more weight with our readers 
than any thing we can say. 
Richard Baxter, though no rela- 
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tion, we believe, says, in his 
* Life and Times,” “he was a 
preacher of extraordinary skill, 
especially in matter and method, 
so that few that ever I heard ex- 
celled him. He lived upriglitly 
to near fifty-seven years of age, 
and suffered much, after his ejec- 
tion, by the lowness of his estate.” 
We believe he produced two other 
works, neither of which we have 
seen; the one entitled the Doc- 
trine of Self-posing, and Noncon- 
Jormily without Controversy. 








; VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 
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Papal Superiority.--** Innocent the 
third exalts the papal power as much 
above the regal, as spiritual things are 
better than temporal, or the soul supe- 
rior to the body; and having compared 
these two powers to the two great lights 
in the firmameuat, infers from thence, 
that the pontifical authority is as much 
superior to the regal, as the sun is 
greater than the moon.”’ 

Papal Idolatry.--** One wrote a tract 
upon the adoration of the Pope’s feet.” 

The Rabbins.—Jt is said of the Rabbins, 
*¢ In them is no light, no knowledge of 
God, no spirit, no true and solid art, 
no understanding even of the Hebrew 
tongue—they have done nothing towards 
understanding the sacred text; their dic- 
tionaries and comments have brought 
more obscurity, than light on truth.” 

Transubstantiation.—** Ratramnes, a 


friar of Corbia, was the’ first assertor of 
transubstantiation, which was much dis- 
puted at the time, but confirmed by the 
Council.”’ 

Mouks’ Hoods.—* In the time of Pope 
Jolin the 22d, the great body of the 
Cordeliers quarrelled about the form of 
their hood, and this trifling object be- 
eame an affair of importance in Europe ! 
Popes and. Kings were interested on the 
occasion, and hundreds of friars burnt at 
the stake for their obstinacy in the dis- 
pute !’” . 

Jerome.—** The gold, the silver, the 
ivory, the apes, and the peacocks, which 
came from Tarshish to Solomon, mean 
the writings of pagans and of hereticks!” 
Jerome. 

What shall he said of the early futhers, 
after this choice specimen of their wisdom ? 


ee 
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Chapel Opencd.—A neat and commo- 
dious place of worship was opened at 
Pyle, near Colnbrook, Nov. 12. The 
Rev. J. Clayton, jun. preached in the 
morning from Acts xix. 2.; and the 
Rey. J. Griffin, of Portsea, in the afver- 
noon from 1 Tim.i. 19. The ministers 
engaged in the devotionai services were 
Messrs. Redford of Windsor, Cook of 
Maidenhead, Hall of Chesham, Red- 
ford of Uxbridge, Harrison of Wo- 
burn, Whitridge of Armitage, and Ash- 
well of Uxbridge, the preseut supply at 
Pyle. The example of the proprietors of 
the paper-mills at Pyle, is well deserving 
the imitation of men of business in 
similar circumstances. When the late 
Messrs. East and Ibotson, of Wooburn, 
Bucks, purchased these mills, and found 
themselves surrounded by a considerable 


number of work-people, or felt it a 
duty to consider how they might promote 
their best interest. They first appro- 
propriated a large room in the mill for 
the purpose of public worship; they 
then procured the assistance of neigh- 
bouring ministers, who preached on the 
week days ; and then they obtained, prin- 
cipally at their own expense, supplies 
from London to preach on the Sabbath. 
After some time, a small church was 
formed, and a Sunday school established. 
The good men, in whose Learts the first 
design of founding this cause originated, 
were removed from the church militant 
to glory and immortality. The cause 
has proceeded with various success since 
the removal of its fonnders, til! the sons 
of Mr. Ibetson coming to their majority, 
and to the possession of the estate, re- 
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solved to tread in the steps of their pious 
father, and to complete what he began. 
They have accordingly allotted a small 
plot of ground near the high road, and 
erected upon it an ree ae and convenient 
meeting-house, which will contain near 
three hundred persons. The whole ex- 
pense of the building is estimated at 





-£550., towards which, besides the gift 
of the ground, the generous founders 
have contributed the sum of £250. The 
chapel is to be regularly vested in trust 
for the use of the church and congrega- 
tion. The collections on the day of open- 
ing amounted to £76. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BerruaM, Rev. J, (Bradford Academy,) 
Blunham, Baptist, Oct. 23, 1822. 

Boorte, Rev. H. (Bradford Academy,) 
Baptist, Reysoe, June 3, 1823. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Ransom, Rev. S. Independent, Fordham, 

Sept. 19, 1822. 
CHESHIRE. 

Tuorp, Rev J. (Blackburn Academy,) 
Independent, Queen Street, Chester, 
April 30, 1823. 

Neeton, Rev. G. St. John’s Chapel, 
Runcorn, Countess of Huntingdon’s, 
Aug. 21, 1823. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Wiuiams, Rev. J. (of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society,) Independent, Zion 
Chapel, Brompton, Jan, 23, 1823. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

NicHotson, Rey. S. Baptist, How’s 
Lane, Plymouth, July 26, 1823. 

Davies, Rev. J. (Axminster Academy,) 
Independ. Kingsbridge, Aug. 6. 1823. 

DURHAM. 


Wiruiams, Rev. W. (Hackney Aca- 
demy,) Independent, Swallwell, May 
7, 1823. 


> 
ESSEX. 
LancrorD, Rev. R. Baptist, Little He- 
dingham, Dec, 26, 1822. 
Sreer, Rev. S. Independent, Castle He- 
dingham, Oct. 24, 1822. 
Watkinson, Rev. J. Independent, Ma- 
plested, Dec. 19, 1823. 
Wrienr, Rev. W. Independent, Witham, 
April 24, 1823. 
Marv, Rev. R. (Hoxton Academy,) In- 
dependent, Stanstead, Sept. 16, 1823. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Hervert, Rev. H. Congregational, 
Lower Castle Str. Bristol, Aug. 1821. 
Weston, Rev. S. Independent, White’s 
Hill, near Bristol, June 3, 1823. 
Lucy, Rev. Mr. (Countess of Hunting- 
don,) Bristol, July 16, 1823. 
Wootpripce, Rev. J. (Hoxton Aca- 
demy,) Independent, Bristol. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hoprey, Rev. — (Bradford Academy,) 
= “ie Hemel Hempsted, July 8, 





LANCASHIRE. 
LittueR, Rev. RK. Independent, Lower 
Chapel, Darwen, July 24, 1823. 
Bex, Rev. S. Independent, Lancaster, 
removed from Wrexham. 
Harris, Rev. R. (Hackney Academy,) 
Independent, Harwich, Sept. 15, 1823. 
Fietcuer, Rev. R. (Rotherbam Col- 
lege,) Independent, Ebenezer Chapel, 
Darwen, Sept 18, 1823. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Davipson, Rev. A. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Grantham, Sept. 17, 1823. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Snenston, Rev. |. B. Baptist, Crouch 
End, Oct. 3, 1822. 

Nicuots, Kev. S. Independent, Camo- 
inile Street, Bishopsgate Street, Lon- 
don, Nov. 24, 1822. 

Rietcner. Rev. I., A.M. Independent, 
Stepney, Feb.19, 1422. Removed from 
Blackburn. 

Denton, Rev. J. Independent, Mill 
Wall, Limehouse, March 20, 1823. 
NORFOLK. 

BatrTeaux, Rey. T.C. (Hack Aca- 
deiny,) independent, Oulton, Nov. 26. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Porter, Rev. R. Independent, Staines, 
May 27. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Atyry, Rev. G. Particular Baptist, 
Southwell, June 5, 1823. 

Sevier, Rev. C. T. Independent, Wel- 
lingborough. Removed from Ridgwell, 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Kent, Rev. M. (Bradford Academy,) 
Baptist, Shrewsbury, June 12, 1823. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Crook, Rev. Enoch, Baptist, Crewkerne, 

March 19, 1823. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Roar, Rev. J. Jun. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Independent, Wolverhampton, July 
31, 1823. 

Bevpow, Rev. B. Particular Baptist, 
Cosely, Oct.7, 1823. 

SUFFOLK. 

Wricut, Rev. G. Particular Baptist, 

Beccles, July 21, 1823. 
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SURREY. 

ARUNDEL, Rev. J. Union Street, South- 
wark, Jan. 29, 1823. Removed from 
Whitby. 

BLACKBURN, Rev. J. Independent, Mort- 
lake, Sept. 9, 1823. 

Varty, Rev. R. (Hoxten Academy,) 
Independent, Mitcham, Oct. 7, 1823. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Jones, Rev. D. (Hoxton Academy,) In- 
dependent, Foleshill, near Coventry, 
Oct. 29, 1823. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Tozer, Rev. T. Independent, Marlbo- 
rough, April 9, 1823. 

LittLE, Rey S. Independent, Mere, July 
23, 1423 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Davies, Rev. D. (Stepney Academy,) 
Co-pastor with Rev. Mr. Butterworth, 
Evesham, Aug. 21, 1823. 

YORKSHIRE. 

M‘Puerson, Rev. J. (Bradford Aca- 
demy,) Baptist, Salthouse Lane, Hull, 
April 9, 1823. 

Grant, Rev.G. A. Baptist, Bacup, April 
29, 1823. 

Ackwortn, Rev. J. M. A. Baptist, 

Leeds, June 5, 1823. 
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Dunxenrtry, Rev. D. Independent, Lex- 
ley Chapel, Yorkshire, May 19, 1822, 
Cope, Rev. R. LL. D. Independent. 
Salem Chapel, Wakefield. Removed 
from Dublin, May 8, 1823. 
Woepwark, Rev. J. (Rotherham Col- 
lege,) Independent, Ebenezer Chapel, 
Doncaster, June 11, 1823. 
EttrincuamM, Rev. W. (Rotherham 
College,) Independent, the Cross Cha- 
pel, Harrowgate, July 17, 1823. 
Preston, Rev. J. (Idle Academy,) In- 
dependent, Mixenden, near Halifax, 
Sept. 4, 1823. 
WALES. 

Grirritus, Rey. J. Congregational, 
Beaumaris, Anglesey, North Wales. 
Grirvitus, Rev. P. Independent, All- 

tweer, Glamorganshire, Dec. 13, 1822. 
Davis, Rev. D. Congregatienal, New 
Inn, Monmouthshire, April 27, 1823. 
Ropenrts, Rev. D. Congregational, Den- 
bigh, North Wales. Removed, Oct. 21, 


1823. 
SCOTLAND. 
Mackiawrin, Rev. Mr. (Rotherham 
Academy,) Independent, Island of 
Islay, Argyleshire. 


| 
LIST OF MEETING HOUSES OPENED. 


Published in the year 1823. 


BEDFORDSHIRE.—A mpTHiL__.—October 30, 1822. 
BERKS.—Lono Wittrennam.—Baptist, April 23, 1823. 
BUCKS.—Hicn Wycoms, Crendon Lane.—Independent, re-opened after altera- 


tions, October 15, 1823. 


——-——Stony Srratrorp.—Independent, June ll, 1823. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Castte Camps.—Baptist, October 22, 1822. 





Tort.—Independent, July 3, 1823. 


CHESHIRE.—ConcLeton.—Independent, December 8, 182%. 
CORNWALL.—CotLiNnGTON.— Independent, re-opened February 20, 1822. 





LAUNCESTON, Castle Street Chapel.—Independent, July 23, 1823. 


DERBYSHIRE.—Cuesterririp.—Independent, May 29, 1823. 
DEVON.—Oaknamrton.—Independent, re-opened, December 26, 1822. 
ESSEX.—Romrorp.—Independent, April 10, 1823. 
———-————MANNINGTREE.— Independent, July 30, 1823. 
'Wix.—Independent, erected at the expense of J. Everett, Esq. 
——-——-STANTSEAD.—Independent, July 21, 1822. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Hiris.teyv.—Baptist, September 3, 1823. 








alterations, October 3, 1823. 


BrisTou, Lower Castle Street.— Welsh Congregationalist. 
Newfoundland Street Chapel, re-opened, after 


HAMPSHIRE.— Yarmouth, Isle of Wight—Baptist, April 29, 1823. 

—~— ——-——- Riper, near Christchurch.--independent, November 29, 1822. 
HEREFORDSHIRE.—Orcor Hiit.—November 27, 1823. 
KENT.--MaipsTone.-- Baptist, October 22, 1822. 





Herne Bay.-- December 2, 1822, 


——_—— CanTERbBURY.--Baptist, May 22, 1822. 





enlarged, re-opened April 13, 1823. 


Countess of Huntingdon, Union Chapel, repaired and 


LINCOLNSHIRE.--GranTHAM.—Independent, Sept. 17, 1823. 
MIDDLESEX.—Lonnon, Moorfields.—-Welsh Baptist Chapel, March 16, 1823. 
—_—_—_—_-———_- Kensincton Graver Pits.-—Baptist, July 30, 1823. 


—_—_— 





- Lonpon.—Craven Chapel, near Marlborough Street.—Decem- 


ber 11, 1822. Independent.--This spacious place will contain 2000 persons. 
4Z 
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MIDDLES®X .—Lonpon,—Jewin Street Crescent.-- Welsh Calvinistic Methodist, 


from Wilderness Row, March 26, 1823. 
Founder's ’ Hall, near the Bank, re-opened April 4, 1823. 


NORFOLK.--Swarruam.— Particular Baptist, Aug. 26. 
— Pye, near Colnbrook.—Independent, Nov. 12, 1823. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—ALbwinkLe, St. Peter’s, near Thrapston. —Baptist, 


July 2, 1823, 








NEwaRK.— Independent, March 27, 1823. 
1823. 


OXFORDSHIRE.—Wraxton. a-Sadtpentont, 3 July 14, 
SOMERSETSHIRE.--CanninGTon.~—-Independent, October 22, 1823. 
STAFFORDSHIRE.—Row.ey.— Baptist, July 29, 1823. 

Bitston.— Independent, March 25, 1823. 

SUSSEX.—Arunpe..—Independent, January 1, 1823. 

——Srarorp.—Independent, June 11, 1823. 
fe eer ee coe nan Vicar Lane Meeting.--Independent ; consider- 
Le see 3 re-opened January 8, 1823. 
. —TROWBRIDGE—Baptist, May 6, 1823. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. Asrrou—Bapist, June 11, 1823. 
YORKSHIRE.—Bacup.--Baptist, May 20, 1823. 
Loxiey CHaPet.—Independent ; repaired and enlarged; re- 
opened May 15, 1822. 
TaDcASTER.—Independent, May 1, 1823. 
SrairHes, near Whitby.--Independent, Sept. 3, 1823. 
——Daruincton.--Independent, erected chiefly at the expense of 
J.J’Anson, Esq, late of London, September 14, 1823. 
SUFFOLK.—Supsury .—Independent, March 27. 
Boxrorp.—Independent. This spacious Meeting was erected at the 
expense of two brothers, September 24, 1823. 
——-————F RAMLINGTON. —Independent, August 6, 1823. 
SURREY.—Croypon.—Independent ; enlarged ; re- opeued June 3, 1823. 
KENNINGTON.—Holland Chapel. — Independent, October 15, 1823. 
bes ena wpe near Neath, Glamorggnsbire.— Particular Baptist, Octo- 
r 23, 
— CasTELL-¥- oaret Hentleys, near Newport, Monmouthsbire.--Bap- 
tist, November 12, 1822. 

— Nasu, near Newport, Monmouthshire.--Baptist, April 16, 1822, 
MANARLBER.—Newton, near Tenby, Pembrokeshire, Nov. 27, 1823. 
LaNDEUSANT, Anglesea.—Independent, November 9, 1822, 
MicuakzLsTone, Glaniorganshire, July 29, 1823. 











g$¢ ADDITION TO THE MEMOIR OF PIERRE DU BOSC.—See p. 677. 


Tue Memoir of Pierre Du Bosc had been completed, — was printed off, when we | 
found, while consulting his book for a different purpose, that Mr. Orme had brought 
forward the circumstance mentioned near the end of our Memoir. in his life of Owen, 
He states, from Robert Robinson’s Life of Claude, that Stillingfleet, pressed hard in 
the controversy, apd willing to supply by an appeal to authority, the deficiencies of 
his argument, ‘‘ got Compton, Bishop of London, to write to Claude, Le a ae and 
other French Presbyterians, for ir “opinion @ of English 
gave complaisant, but waty answers.” from Robinson here, for we 
their answers, though evasive, exceedingly unwary, and to say the least, liable to — 
serious misconception. He goes on to state, that ‘ these letters were published by 
Sti t, as suffrages for Episcopacy and against Nonconformity. There could 
not be a more glaring absurdity; for no art can make that a crime at Dover, which 
is at the same time a virtue at Calais. Episcopacy and Nonconformity rest on the 
same arguments in both ms, and a man who does not know this is not fit to 
write on the controversy. . Claude complained bitterly of this ungenerous treat- 
ment ; but the letters contained these complaints were concealed till his deaths 
when ‘they were printed by his son.” Whatever may be thought of the indiscretion 
of _ respecting the conduct of Compton and Stillingfleet there can be but 

-one opinion. 





ERRATA IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 
he col..2. line 6 from top, for ferm read force 
itto, ditto, line 9 ditto, for Commissaries read Commissioners 
Page 675, cdl. 1, line 4 from bottom, dele the word by 
eo col. 1, line 23 ditto, for divine read diviner 
itto, col. 2, line 9 ditto, for irrespectivency read irrespectiveness 
Page 677, col. l, line 28 ditto, for Brevent read Brevint 








